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 ON*T you remember, Madam. 
that it was ſo long before you re- 
ceived the ſecond part of my hiſtory, 
that you began, to ſuſpet I did not 
intend to ſend it: «the third was ſo 
late, that you thought you ſhould receive no 
more ; and tho? the fourth was more expeditious, 
yet you charged me with lazineſs ; the fifth pre- 
ceded your expectations; the fixth followed ſo 


cloſe that it ſurpriaed you; and here you fee the 


ſeventh, Pray, tell me what opinion this gives 
you of my character? Am I idle? my dili 
proves the contrary. Am I diligent? my former 
ſloth inſiſts upon the negative. am I then 
in this reſpect? why, what in general we all of 
us are; what fancy and humour render us, ſome- 
times worthy of praiſe, and ſometimes worthy of 
blame. Is not all the world the ſame? I have 
confided. in the goodneſs of the .virtuous, and 
from the vices of the wicked have imagined what 
would be their actions; but in both caſes I have 


frequently been deceived. I have had reaſon to 

think they would ſhew. their generoſity, and they 

appeared mean-ſpirited and covetous: I have 

thought them covetous; and they proved generous. - 
Vor. II. 
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Formerly you could not endure the fight of a 
book, and now you are ever reading: perhaps in 
a ſhort time you will leave your books, and I relapſe 
into my former indolence. However, let me go 
on with my hiſtory. We now are at the ill-natured 
manner in which my enemy interrupted Mr. 
de ****, To which I returned: 
ou are quite miſtaken indeed, Madam, faid 
I; you may make your ſelf entirely eaſy, for you 
have no reaſon to be under any apprehenſions. 
| IIt is true, Mrs. de Valville has the goodneſs to be 
| a mother tome (here I could not ſmother my 
* - ſighs) and J am obliged, unleſs I would be the 
. moſt ungrateful creature upon earth, to love and 
} N reſpect her. as much as if ſhe was the mother who 
5 brought me into life. I owe her the ſame dutiful 
ſubmiſſion, the ſame. reverence, and I ink ſome- 
| times even much more; for tho' I am not her 
hk child, ſhe treats me as if I was. I am not related © 
. to ber, ſhe might therefore, without fear of cen- 
'% dure, have left me in the diſtreſs in which ſhe found 
| me involved; or however, have ſatisfied herſelf 
with ſhewing a common compaſſion for me, and 
letting me know that I had ſome ſhare in her eſteem ; 
but her goodneſs, her care, her tenderneſs, are 
inexpreſſible. 1 can neither think of them, nor. 
look upon her without melting into tears of love 
and gratitude ; without telling her that my heart, 
my life is hers ; without wiſhing Thad a thoufand 
- dives, which, if ſhe ſtood in of them, I would 
freely give to fave hers. And I thank God I 
have now an opportunity of making this public | 
Aeclaration: it: is an infinite ſatisfaction, the great- 
eat I could ever experience, to be able thus to 
* give a looſe to the tranſports of my affection; and 
All that zeal and admiration with which my heart 
rn RE NG 15 am only a 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 83 
Ranger, an unhappy orphan,” whom God, the 

univerſal parent, ſeemed to have abandoned to all 
imaginable evils. But now, tho? I ſhould be told 
I was the daughter of a queen, and was invited to 
accept of a crown, I would refuſe it, rather than 
be ſeparated from you: I could not live without 
you. I love none with ſuch a tender affeCtion, 
as I do 06s my deareſt friend. You: are the 
tye I have on earth; you who have received 


me ſo charitably ; you whoſe generoſity leads you 


to love me: notwithſtanding the efforts of thoſe 
who would make you bluſh for it: tho” the world 
deſpiſes me. FT 
Henk, chro' the tears I was ſhedding, I took 

notice that ſeveral of the company turned away 

their heads to wipe their eyes. The miniſter 
looked downwards, and endeavoured to conceal 
his being touched. Valville ſtood as if immovea- 
ble, regarding me with a paſſionate air, as if I 
took up all his thoughts: and my mother let her 
tears freely ſow, without endeavouring to conceal 
them. Thou haſt not ſaid all: proceed, my dear 
Marianne, faid ſhe, (giving me her band without 
any ceremony, which. I freely kiſſed z) proceed, 


but ſay no more of me, ſince it moves thee ſo 


mu! | 
You told me, Sir, reſumed I, that you would 
remove me far from Paris, if I 1 marry 
this young man; do ſo if you pleaſe; but T have 
but one thing to ſay, which ought to free you 
from your apprehenſions of my marrying Mr. de 
Fi ; and that is, I give you my word it will 
never be concluded. Tis true, Sir, I did not 


aſſure you of it before Mrs. de Valyille arrived; 
but I hope you will excuſe me, when 1 tell you 
that I did not think it would be generous in mm 


to renounce Mr. de Valville, while menaces 
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were uſed to compel me to it. I thought it would 
be a baſeneſs and ingratitude to ſhew ſuch want 
of reſolution, after he has had the courage to love 
es with ſo. much firfterity and tenderneſs, in 
ight of the diſcouraging ſituation in which he 
15 und me; a circumſtance that Bas only ſerved to 
encreaſe his affection. This, Sir, was my motive. 
Tf I had promiſed that I would ſee him no more, 
he. would have had reaſon to believe, that I had 
not the leaſt. eſteem for him, ſince I ſhould have 
refuſed to have been perſecuted for his ſake. On 
the contrary, my intention was, that he ſhould 
know his generous heart had conquered mine z 
and I am not aſhamed! to. confeſs it. This, per- 
haps, may be the lait time I ſhall fee him, and 1 
therefore take hold of it to acquit myſelf of what 
I owe him, and to let Mrs. de Valville and him 
know, that what fear and menaces could not 
compel me to, I do now out of gratitude to them 
both. No, Madam; no, Mr. de Valville; you 
are both too dear to me; I can never be the cauſe ; 
of the 88 you 8 ſuffer, nor of the 
you might draw u elves. . 
The Te wort did Aiſdains, it rejects me 13 
never be able to correct its prejudices, we m 
humour them. Lou think it is unjuſt, but it 
2 become Nn hould be too 
much a gainer t: ay, you are 
generous; _ 2 ill never abuſe the affection that 
makes you ſcorn its cuſtoms: The blame that 
would fall upon qou, would coſt me my life; and 
if I did not e Wang — unworthy of 
our neſs. A ow would 
— Reak- oufſelves. deceived ! you would Gen 
reflect, that I had not the diſintereſted. character 
your affection naw flatters me with: this is he 
wy way en mr e av — | 
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De Virtuous Orphan. 5 
- mal has been ſo kind as to leave me ſomething to 
live upon; and that is ſufficient for a girl, who, 
in quitting you, leaves all that is dear behind her, 
all the charms, all the ſweets of life; and aſter 
this will have nothing more worthy her care, no 
other loſs worth regretting. I will immure my- 
ſelf in a convent for life, where I ſhall ſee no body 
but my dear mamma, whom I beg not to deptive 
me of her company too ſuddenly. Theſe, Sir, 
are my defigns; if you ſuſpe& my ſincerity; 
„tenden: 2 4125 2055 Per ei ly tied 
| A TORRENT of tears concluded my diſcourſe + _ 
- Valville, pale and dejected, ſeemed unable to 
ſupport his trouble; his mother was going to 
anſwer me, when the miniſter prevented her by 
turning ſ to her relations, Ladies, (added 
he to them with a lively air of ſatisfaction) what - 
anſwer can be made to whit we have heard? 
for my part, I can make none; and I declare; that 
J will interfere no more in it. Would you have ---__ 
me oppoſe the eſteem "Mrs. de Valville has for vi- 
tue, which we all ought to approve ? Would you 
have me endeavour to ſtrip it of its charms? you „ 
and I have no ſuch thoughts; and therefore authes — 
rity bas nothing to do here. And then, turning 
o hi s murſe's ſon, retire, Villot, faid he, 
Madam, I return you your daughter, and all the 
power you have over her: you have been to her 
a mother, nor could ſhe have found a better; and - 
ſhe is worthy of all your care and tendernes. Go 
Miſs, forget what is paſt; and let it be as ifit had 
never been; let not your being ignorant of yout birth” 
diſturb you: tho? the nobleneſs of your extraction 
& unknown, that of your mind is beyond all diſ-. 
pute; and were J to chuſe, T ſhould prefer he 
| OE INOS e 99 2 A 3 . 
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6 | The Virtudus Orphan. 
_ Hens he was going to withdraw, but ſeized 
with a fudden tranſport, I threw myſelf at his 
feet, with a rapidity more eloquent and more 
expreſſive than all I could have ſaid: nor could 
T utter a word to thank him for the gracious 
ſentiments he had expreſſed in my favour. He 
raiſed me immediately with an air, that ſhewed 
that this action agreeably ſurprized and moved 
him. Riſe, my lovely child, ſaid he; you owe 
me nothing; I only do you juſtice. Then addreſ- 
ing himſelf to the ladies, She will not be ſatisfied 
till ſhe makes us all love her, added he; and I 
don't ſee how we can avoid it. Take her with 
you, Madam, rejoined he to my mamma; carry 
her back: you muſt take care of your ſon, if he 
loves her: for after the amiable qualities We have 
| ſeen in her, I would neither anſwer. for him nor 
any one elſe: you muſt, after all, do as you think 
proper, for it is your on buſmeſs. Without 
doubt, ſaid Mrs. de 1; I am very ſorry we 
have given Mrs. de Valville this trouble to-day ; 
I did all I could to prevent it,—Well, ladies, return- 
ed the haughty kinſwoman, I think youhave nothing 
to do now but to congratulate your couſin; pray 
embrace her beſore-hand; you'll run no riſk in it, 
ſor ſhe will ſoon be one of the family. As for 
me, I hope you will diſpenſe with it, notwith- 
ſtanding the incomparable nobleneſs of her heart: 
I am not indeed apt to be wrought upon by ſuch 
romantic virtues. Adieu, my little adyenturer; 
vou are now, it ſeems, only a lady of quality, they 
ſay ; but you won't ſtop here: we ſhall be very hap- 
py if you don't perſuade them to believe by-and-by, 
that you are a princeſs. Inſtead of anſwering her 
I advanced towards my mother, took hold of her 
The ill-natured relation aroſe up in a rage; and, 
ie 3 ; 3 
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that I ſhould have been in a great deal of 
3 we had had any * judge eig de 
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as ſhe was going, aſked the two ladies if theß 
would not follow her. On this they aroſe, more 


out of complaiſance for her, than enmity to me. 
It was very viſible, thatthey did not at all approve. 


of her behaviour; and only withdrew for fear of 


2 her. One of „ as ſhe was going, 
whiſpered to Mrs. de Valville, She brought us 
with her, ſaid ſhe, and would never forgive us 

if we ſtaid behind her. + Valville, who was now 
come to himſelf, could not look at her without 
laughing; the ill ſucceſs of her enterprize had 
diſarmed his reſentment. Does your coach wait 


for you, Madam, faid he, or ſhall we ſet you 
down. Let me alone, cried ſhe; NA _ 
uted 


faction excites my pity. She then 5 
de 2, and, without caſting her eyes on Mas. 
de varie, went out with the above · mentioned 4 


dies. 


SHE was no ſooner gone, than the reſt. of the 


company aſſembled about me, and every one paid 
me ſome obliging compliment. I ean't help re- 


proaching myſelf, ſaid the miniſter's lady to my 
mamma, for entering into their intrigue; 1 — 
vexed that they were able to teize me into it: 

could not be more in the wrong than we — 
Is it not true, ladies ? Pray don't mention it any 


more, replied they, we are quite aſhamed of it. 


How amiable ſhe is ! we have nothing ſo. ſweetl7 
charming in all Paris. Nor perhaps ſo truly valu- 
able, returned Mrs. de K*. I cannot tell how 


to expreſs the inquietude I was in, during the 


whole dialogue; and J confeſs I never was better 
pleaſed with Mr. de ; for what he bas juſt 


ſaid is extremely equitable. I confeſs, ſaid. one 
of the gentlemen. I had ſeen in the antichamber, 
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8 The Virtuous Orphan. 
but his known juſtice would not ſuffer me to 
doubt a moment. For my part, I ought to beg 
his pardon for my fears, ſaid Valville, who had 
hitherto liſtened with an air of inward ſatisfaction; 
at which they all ſmiled. It grew late, and my 
mamma took her leave of the miniſter's lady, 
who embraced her in the moſt friendly manner, 


as if ſhe intended to make her t the affiftance 


| ſhe had given to her enemies. then did me 

. the honour to embrace me too, a favour I re- 

_ ceived with all poſſible reſpet. And ben we re - 
tired. Fa: 82 - n 


SCARCE were we pot into the. antichamber, 3 
when we met Mrs. Catharine, who told us the | 


was ſent by the miniſter, to wait upon us to the 
laſt convent, to deſire them to return 2 clothes, 
which they might not be willing to do if we went 
without her; unleſs Mrs. de Valvilte thoſe wr. 
defer going there till another time. I did not 
know the way thither ; beſides, we were willing 
to-geonclude this aſtair directly, and therefore 
rely conſentEd to her offer. The woman then 
followed us, and ſtept into the coach. She had im- 
iately loft that familiar behaviour ſhe had before 
aſſumed; ſhe ſeemed aſhamed of the difference 
there was between us; every one has her own little 
pride; we were no longer companions, and that 
gave her a viſible confuſion. My joy was too 
exquiſite to permit me to encreaſe her diſorder, 
and my triumph too ſweet to ſuffer me to amuſe 
- myſelf with an ill- natured vanity : beſides, I never 
had a heart capable of deſiring to give another 
pain. Our conyęrſation was very much reſeryed 
All the way, on account of her company. Some- 
thing however that paſſed made her tell us that 
Mrs. de Fare was the cauſe of this uproar,” tho“ 
ſhe would not conſent to join with the reſt 3 
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relations againſt me. ie e not tell it with | 
a deſign to prejudice e, but only to give her- 
ſelf the pleaſure of being indlerect, and revealing 
a thing the thought fur Þ | 

Wa ſoon arrived at the convent, when I ſtept 
down with the ſervant. here is no occaftion 
for me to appear, ſaid my mamma; and I think 
it ſufficient for this young woman to go alone to 
demand your clothes, without taking notice that 

we are here. Permit me to go, Madam, faid 1; 
the kiridneſs the abbeſs has expreſſed for me, re- 
quires that I ſhould return her my thanks, which 
cannot be diſpenſed with, without the appearance 
of ingratitude. You are in the right, child; 1 
did not know that, returned ſhe ; go, but make 
haſte ; tell her that I wait for you, and that I am 
0 A that I cannot poſſibly come down ; 
be as ſpeedy as you can; you may come to ſee 
her another time. Not to be tedious, I entered 
the convent, and had my box returned to me. 
The nuns. I had ſeen before, came to congratulate 
me on, the ſucceſs of my adventure. The abbeſs 
gave me freſh teſtimonies; of the ; moſt ſincere 
affection; ſhe withed I would paſs the reſt of the 
day with ber; but I. could not comply with _ 
her requeſt. My mamma, -faid I, is 3 
gate of your convent in her coach; ſhe would 
ave ſeen you if ſhe had not been indiſpoſed; 
ſhe deſires to be excuſed; and I am obliged to 
leave you. What! that tender mother 
whom I eſteem ſo much, cried ſhe; is ſhe here? 
how glad ſhould I be to ſee her ] Go, Miſs, d 
_ Endeavour to perſuade her to come in for a mg. 
ment; if I could go out, I would wait upon herr 


- myſelf; but if it is too, late, tell her that I_intreat' ") 


with, you, Here ſhe dilmilled me, a ſervant ©} 


B 5 & carried 


her to do me the honour to come another timm 
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carried my bo of clothes to the coach, and 
then we parted.———My mamma told me 1 
ſhould dine with het and not return. to the other 
convent” till the . You muſt be a little 
longer in that houſe, ſaid ſhe, if it be only in 
regard to what has happened, and the uneaſineſs 
I have expreſſed there ori your account. Mean- 
while the coach was going on, and preſently ſtopt 
in the court of Mrs. de Valville's houſe, when _ 
ſhe diſmiſſed Mrs, de * s ſervant, walked in, 
and went up ſtairs. 1 W 
_ Tax houſe-keeper, who had pulled off my 
ſtocking after my fall in returning from church, 
was no longer in the family; and the valet that 
had followed me in the hackney-coach to Mrs. 
du Tour's,” and brought me letters ſrom Valville 
to the convent, I found was ſick; fo none 6f 
the ſervants knew who I was, The reaſon why . 
I mention this, is, while I. was going up ſtairs 
with my mother, I had a reflection which ex- 
ceedingly damped my joy; methought I was go- 
ing to meet the above-mentioned houſe-keeper, 
and ſome of the footmen, who would | infallibly 
know me again. Ha!] the girl that was brovght 
| here who had hurt her foot, thought I, they 
would fay, as ſoon as they ſaw me; the little linen- 
draper that we took for a lady, who was carried | 
to Mrs. du Tour's ! This reflection mortified me; | 
and I was afraid Valville too would be a little | 
aſhamed of me, tho' his love might make him 
regardleſs of their cenſure; but happily we were 
not expoſed to this diſagreeable ſcene; and I was at. 
leiſuxe to taſte the pleafure of being with my mo- 
ther, with as high a ſatisfaction as if I had been 
in my own houſe. Now my dear, faid ſhe,” let 
me embrace thee without reſtraint; what a happy. - 
Uo has our afirs taken! They dees they 
* 1 Nen >: N wet if e E 
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The prime miniſter has diſpenſed with your pro- 


miſe in returning you to ige and, thank heaven, 
they will no longer be ſurprimed” at any thing that 


paſſes. Thou haſt aid, my dear, the tendereſt 
things of me this morning; but indeed, the un- 
eaſineſs I bave ſuffered on thy account makes 
me deſerve them. Thou haſt had a great deal of 
affliction too; is it not true? Didſt thou reflect on 
what I ſhould ſuffer? What were thy thoughts 

thy mamma? 5 3:4 

SHE had ſeated herſelf in an eaſy chair, and I 
ſat by her, before ſhe addreſſed me in this manner; 


The Virtuous' Orphan. mM: 
foreſee our deſigns, but don't diſapprove them. 


when I gave myſelf over to a ſudden tranſport of 
gratitude, . I threw myſelf at her feet, kiſſed her 


hand, and lifted up my eyes, ſwimming with 
tenderneſs and ed 8 madam, ſaid I, 
Mr. de Valville is very dear to me; I have publickly 
acknowledged it; but that can't prevent my telling 
you, that you were-a thouſand times more in my 
thoughts than he. It. was my mamma that en- 
groſſed my. ſoul, it was her affection ; her good» 


neſs——= What will ſhe do? What will ſhe not 


% 


do? Was all the language of my ſoul. I could 


not tell whether you would ſucceed in extricati 
me from my difficulties ; but my moſt — 
wiſhes were, that you might be afflicted at the 
thought of never ſeeing me more: I deſired a hun- 
dred times more your tenderneſs than my own 
deliverance; and would rather have endured all 


than have been abandoned by you. I was full of 
theſe thoughts, ſo extremely agitated by them, 
that I could not help having ſome inquietude, 
which I now reproach my ſelf wich; but Which 


laſted only for a moment. I thought of Mr. de 
Valville too; and found that I could not bear his 
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tion too great to be expreſſed. But your affection, 
Madam, was my principal —2 Your heart 
was ſtill more neceſlary for the repoſe of mine, 
than his ſeemed to How kind has been your 
behaviour]! how man obligations have you con- 
ferred upon me amd hom ſwset is the reflection of 
bein er. to thoſe we love 
RS. de Valville liſtened to me, with a ſmile 
of complacency. Ariſe, my dear, faid ſheat laſt; 
you make me forget that you deſerve to be blamed 
for your imprudence yeſterday morning. I won- 
der you ſhould let yourſelf be carried away by 
a woman intirely unknown to you, without a note 
_ from me, and in a coach too which was not mine. 
Where was your wits not to take notice of all this, 
eſpecially after the ſuſpicious viſit you had received 
the day before, from the fkeleton you ſo well 
283 ? Did not her menaces intimate ſome 
_ delign againſt you? and ſhould not they have given 
you ſome diftruſt: ? you are a little giddy- brained 
creature: And pray, while you ftay in the cons' 
vent, remember I would not have you leave it 
without that woman, who is juſt gone out of the 
room (ſhe ſpoke of her chambermaid) or a letter 
from me, when I don't go for you my ſelf ; do you 
mind ? | i 
SME had no ſooner ſaid this, than the dinner 
was brought in. Valville and I eat very little: 
ä my mamma took notice of it, and with a ſmile 
ſaid, Your joy I fancy takes away your ſtomachs. 
Ye, Madam, returned Valville, in the fame 
_ agreeable tone; we can't give up our minds to 
many things at once. When dinner was over, 
- Mrs: de Valville went into her own room, and _ 
we followed her. She then retired into a ſmall 
| <cbofet, and called me; I went to her. Give me 
thy hand, ſaid ſhe to me; let us fee if this _ | 


- 


"So 
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will fit you: it was ſet with a very large and 
beautiful brilliant. I fee a picture, returned I, 
while ſhe was trying it on, that I ſhould value 
more than all the rings and jewels in the univerſe, 
Let us make an „Madam, added I; 
give me the picture, I will return you the 
ring. Have patience, 99 — 45 ſhall be 
placed in your room, when you take on of it, 
ind that will be very foon. Where do you put 
your money, Marianne, ſhe +rejoined ? I think 
ou have never. a purſe. Here is one neatly 
wrought, ſaid ſhe, opening a draw, and taking 
it out, make uſe of this. I thank-you, Madam, 
returned I : but where muſt I put all the love, 
the reſpect, the gratitude I have for you? methinks 
I have more than can be contained in the narrow 
limits of my heart. At this ſhe ſmiled. Valville, 
who ſtoodat the cloſet door, was almoſt in raptures 
at hearing us talk to each other with this ſweet and 
_ ealy familiariey, Do you know, Madam, what 
we muſt do, faid he; let us put your daughter as 
ſoon as poſſible in poſſeſſion of the room where 
you deſign to hang your picture; ſhe will be more 
able to ſupport the love ſhe has for you, by being 
"at hand to pour it when ſhe pleaſes into your 
boſom. That we are going to talk of preſently, 
returned Mrs. de Valville. Come, I will ſhew 
her the apartment which was mine while your fa- 
Ws then went into a large antichamber, which 
J had ſeen before, in which there was a door 
oppoſite to that of the room we left, which opened 
into an a ent more ſpacious- and better fur- 
niſhed than Mrs. de Valville's ; and which, 'as 
ſpect of a 
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giſhly here, and make you regret your dear con- 
vent? Tranſported with the moſt raviſhing joy, 
I burſt into tears, and caſting myſelf into her 
arms, O dear Madam, returned I in an affectio- 
nate tone, what charms have you provided for 
me here] how. delightful will it be to be always 
ſo near you! I had. ſcarce finiſhed theſe words, 
when the * porter's whiſtle informed us we were 
going to be troubled with company. Mrs. de 

alville was concerned at our being interrupted ; 
ſhe went to her apartment, and I followed her, 
Two ladies preſently entered the room, who 
were entirely unknown to me, as I was to them; 
they perhaps thought me a relation of the family; 
and came to pay us one of thoſe indifferent viſits, 
which conſiſts in trifling away an idle hour, 
exchanging a few troubleſome compliments, and 
then part with a perfect indifference to each other. 


1 ſhall only obſerve that one of theſe two ladies 


- 


talked very little, and had hardly any ſhare in 
the converſation ; ſhe bridled her head, threw 
herſelf into a variety of different attitudes, and 


- ſeemed wholly taken up with the charms of her 


dear incomparable perſon. It is true, ſhe would 


have been very agreeable, if ſhe had taken leſs 


pains to ſhew that ſhe was ſo; but her vanity 


ſpoiled all, and tripped her of every natural 


beauty. There are many like her, who would 
appear extremely amiable, if they could but forget 
a little that they are ſo. Every action, every 
geſture in this perſon, were only deſigned to make 
her taken notice of, and to fill her beholders with 


- admiration. This was the height of her ambition, 


and ſhe ſeemed to live for nothing elſe, I ore IH 


ꝛ It is a cuſtom in France, when perſons of quality 


receive a viſit, for the porter at the door to whiſtle. to 


give the ſervants notice of it. 


— 
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ſhe thought me pretty agreeable, becauſe ſhe - 
only regarded me with a fide glance, full of an 
affected negligence ; and hardly ſeemed to take 
notice that I was there, as if ſhe would have it 
thought that ſhe ſaw nothing in me, but what 
was common and below her regard. But one 
thing, however, betrayed her; her eyes were 
inceſſantly fixed on Valville, to obſerve which of 
the two he took moſt. notice of, ſhe or I; and 

ſhewed that ſhe feared he would give me the pre- 
I . 

Tut other lady was a good deal older, and 
ſeemed of a very grave, and yet very trifling diſ- - 
poſition : ſhe ſpoke with the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs 
and dignity, of a coach that was making for herg 
of an entertainment ſhe had given; of a viſit ſhe 
made ; of a ſtory ſhe had from a certain marchioneſs; 
and then what an ingenious repartee ſhe made the 
other day to Mrs. What-do-you-call-her, who, 
becauſe the is rich, frequently forgets herſelf, and 
preſumes not to make a proper difterence between 
herſelf, and women ofa certain diſtinction. Theſe 
and a thouſand other fubjects, equally. trifling and 
vain, were the topics of her converſation ; during -- 
which we had ſeveral other viſits no leſs tedious 
and impertinent : ſo that it was late before we 
could diſengage ourſelves from them, and it grew 
time for me to be carried back to the convent. 
My mamma haſtened my going, becauſe ſhe was 
weary, and wanted to take ſome - repoſe, We 
foon arrived at the convent, - where We faw- 


the abbeſs in her parlour ; and my mother, in 


a few words, told her the concluſion of my 
adventure; and after promiſing. to come to 
fee me again the next day, or the day aſter, the 
reureQ. 7.2051. 3 are 95 ht: 


rr, 
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- AnouT twelve o'clock, the ſecond day, Mrs, 
de- Valville came to fetch me, according to her 
promiſe,” I dined with her and Valville, and 
our marriage was the fubje& of the converſation. 
At the fame time they told me, that Valville was 
endeavouring to get a conſiderable poſt, which 
he would foon be inveſted with; that it would 
not be above three weeks at fartheſt before he 
obtained it, and that it was reſolved we ſhould be 
married as ſoon as that affair ſhould be concluded. 
Nothing could be more poſitive.. Valville diſco- 
vered a mind full of joy; and my ſatisfaction was 
ſo exceſſive, that it took away my ſpeech, and I 
could only expreſs it by the grateful looks I caſt 
at my mamma. This is not all, ſaid ſhe, I 
intend to ſet out this evening, for eight or ten 
days to my country ſeat, where I ſhall reſt my 
ſelf from the fatigues I have undergone ſince my 

brother's death; and I deſign to take you along 
with me, whilſt my ſon goes to paſs ſome time at 
Verſailles, where his affairs call him. What ten 
or twelve days with you at once] how delightful 
is the thought ! returned I; but pray, Madam, 
don't change your mind. Never fear it, child, 
faid ſhe, and immediately went into her cloſet 
to write to the abbeſs, to let her know that ſhe 
would take me with her into the country: the 
_ was ſent directly, and we ſet out two hours 
Oos journey was not very long, her ſeat being 

_ only three leagues from Paris. Valville ſtole away 
from Verſailles two or three times to ſee us there. 
He did not take poſſeſſion of his poſt fo ſoon as he 
 Imagined. Several unforeſeen difficulties drew 
out this affair to a conſiderable length; tho? we 
it would be concluded every day. In 

ſhort, we returned from the country; and my 
8 . mamma 


** 
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mamma placed me again in the convent, where 
ſhe did not think I ſhould ſtay above a week. 
However a month paſſed away, in which time, 
I went ſometimes to dine with her, and ſometimes 
with Mrs. Dorſin. During this interval Valville 
—.— as tender and paſſionate as ever, but 
2 than uſual ; in a word, his love ſeemed 
— to 'decreaſe, tho? he had mgre patience under 
the incidents that prolonged the conclufion of his 
affairs. The laſt time ſhe carried me to my con- 
vent, Valville deſired my mamma to let him at- 
tend us: His company had that day been very 
charming: methought he had never before loved 
me ſo much; nor expreſſed it in a more gracefiil, 
gallant and- lively 8 but ſo much the 
rhe ps his — , were ill omens of 
my approach ſo : bis love probably was 
then es friow and violet ur das Be — 
 aprecable 4 to diſguiſe the ents 
bis heart, which began to loſe its tenternels. 
; — he deſired to attend us. Mrs. de Vak 
ville at firſt refuſed it; but aftefwards conſented, 
Well, faid ſhe, I grant you leave, on condition 
that you in the coach, and don't ſhew 
ſelf, while I ſtep in for a moment to "ſpeak to the 
abbeſs, From this piece of complaiſance | 
the moſt poignant grief I think l bad ever before er 
perienced. 
 ALapyofgreat diſtinQion had brouththerds 
ter the evening before to our convent ; whom ſhe in- 
tended to place there as a boarder, til ſhe retumed 
from a voyage ſhe was going to make to England, 
to take poſſeſſion of an eſtate that had fallen to her 
by the death of her mother. This lady's husband 
died in France not long before; he was an Engliſh 
lord, whoſe zeal for his king had induced Him, 


dow, 


_ 


like many others, — His Wi- 
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dow, whoſe jointure had been her only reſource,; 
was going to ſell it, together with her new eſtate, 

with a deſign to return to France, where ſhe choſe 
to reſide. She had before made an agreement 
with the abbeſs, that her daughter ſhould enter into 
the convent, and had juſt brought her when we 
arrived; ſo that we found her coach in the court. 
We had but juſt ſtepped out of ours, when we 
ſaw thoſe two ladies coming down from the par- 

\ lour ; where they had had a ſhort converſation: 

, with the abbeſs. They had already opened the 

\ door to receive the young lady; when caſting her 

eyes into the convent, and then looking back on 
her mother, who was all in tears, ſhe ſuddenly 
fainted away between her arms. The mother, 

v _ almoſt as weak as the daughter, would have been 

l unable to prevent her falling down the ſtairs they 


1 
U 
Q 
4 
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were going to deſcend, if a footman who belonged 
to her had not made haſte to ſupport them both, 
This accident, of which Mrs. de Valville and I 
were ſpectators, made us cry out and' run-to aſſiſt 
the footman, who had much ado to ſupport 
them, and prevent their both falling down Mtaits 
” -. -together, Help, ladies, quick! I entreat you: 
1 I believe my daughter is dying, cried the mother, 
all in tears, with the tone of a perſon in diſtreſs, 
The nuns, who were at the door of the convent, 
called a ſervant, who came running and opened 
the door of a little room where ſhe lay, and 
which happily was near the ſtaircaſe of the parlour. 
Here they endeavoured to carry the young lady ; 
we entered it with her mother, leaning upon 
Mrs. de Valville, for the was pretty near in the 
ſuame condition with her daughter. 
,- VALvILLE, touched at this moving ſpectacle, 
part of which he had ſeen from the coach, forgot 
that he ought not to have appeared; and without 
a | eee 
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allowing himſelf time for reflection, ran into this 


- 


little room. They had laid the young lady on 
the ſervant's bed, and ſhe and I were unlacing 
her to facilitate her reſpiration, when he came in. 


Her head reclined upon a pillow, one of her arms 


hung out of the bed, and the other was extended 


on her ſide; and both, I muſt confeſs, were of 
an admirable form. Her eyes, tho' cloſed; had 


a particular charm; and I never ſaw any thing fo 
moving as her countenance, on which death was 
painted: but it was an image only affecting, 
not at all frightful. At this ſight one would ra- 


| ther have choſe to ſay that ſhe does not live, than 
that ſhe is dead. I am at a loſs how to give you 


an idea of the impreſpon ſhe made upon me, 


any other way than by deſiring you to diſtinguiſh 
theſe two expreſſions, which tho! at firſt 'the 


appear to ſignify the ſame thing, have neverthel 


2 very different ſignification: ſhe ſeemed then, 


I fay, to be deprived of life, without having the 


deformity of death. In ſhort, with that beauti- 
ful face thus reclined, with thoſe delicate features, 


lament; and which tho! we imagine them to be 


gone, are far from being ſo, ſince they take a 
nearer way to: ſoften the heart, and inſpire Win 


tender pity: with thoſe beautiful eyes grace 


fully cloſed, there can't be imagined an object more 


VaAIVIIIA was behind us, and had his eyes 
fixed upon her; I looked at him ſeveral times 


without his perceiving : ſhe tock up all his 
thoughts. I was a little ſurprized to ſee it, but 


went no farther, and inſerred nothing from it. 


a Mrs. de Valville felt in her pocket for a ſmelling- 


_ 


hs / 1 — , 
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of the greateſt efficacy e ſhe 
had left it at home. hogan who. had one of 
them, ſuddenly approached, and made way through- 
us — and putting one knee to the 
ground, tried to make her ſnuff up ſome of the ſpi- 
Tit, and poured ſome into her mouth. This, added to 
our endeavours, brought her to herſelf, and made her 
half open her eyes, which ſhe caſt with a languid 
Fm whenhe cried, in a tone which 
thought as tender: and affeQionate as it was ſin- 
gular, Come, Miſs, take ſome more, ſnuff it up 
again. And then, with a:geſture/that was doubt- 
leſs: involuntary, took one of her hands, which 
he preſſed between his; but I immediately took | 
it from him, without knowing why. Softly, Sir, 
faid I; we ſhould not diſturb her too much. | 
did not ſeem to hear me: yet all this appeared on 
both ſides only 60 the els df had: embarraſſment 
gur uneaſmeſs and eager deſire of her o. 
— wh was going to apply his bottle 
again to. her noſe, when ſhe ſighed, opened her 
eyes quite, lifted up the hand I held in mine, 
and let it fall upon Valville'sarm, "who took hold 
of it, and ſtill continued on his knee before her. 
Lord I cried ſhe, where am I? Valville held her 
hand fill, I thought be preſſed it, and did not 
ſeem to think of ri "The lady at laſt recovered 
her ſpirits, looked ly upon Valville, and 
gently drew — * hand, tho* without taking 
ber eyes from him; and as by the bottle be held 
in bis hand; ſhe ed that he had contributed 


to her recovery very much yy to vou, 
| mae the ; Where is ny mamma ? i == 


enn her bet'eidatia's ghats,. 
in which they had placed her, and had hitherto 
„ Tam here, daugſbh- 
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reped; {lie ; O my dear Varthon, how you 


ter, 
2 are very much obliged, as well as 
re, I repeat it to you uſe I 

to be uneaſy at it. The young lady return 
perfectly to herſelf, looked around her upon all 
the company, but fixed her eyes again upon him; 
and then perceiving the diſorder ſhe was in, and 
that ſhe was unlaced, appeared confuſed and out of 
countenance, and put her hand upon her ſtays. 


Won't you ariſe, Sir, faid I to Valville, all is 
over; the young lady has no longer any need of 
aſſiſtanc 


your e. That is true, retu he with 
ſome diſorder, and without ceaſing to look at her. 
J would fain get up, ſaid ſhe, leaning upon her 
mother, who helped her as well as ſhe could. I 
was going to give her my hand, when Valville 
prevented me, and offered her his, with an eager 
precipitation, Ph f 3 


So much he end aſſiduity on his ſide, : 


did not at all pleaſe me; but I could. give no rea- 


ſon why I difapproved of it. And the vexation 
I was under made me act thus without 2 By 
e Valville behaved. | 


what I did. To all 
as innocently as my ſelf, However, I concluded 


ſomething extraordinary muſt _y paſſed in his 


mind ; for you have ſeen the ru in which 


I ſpoke to him two or three times without his 
| taking notice of it: but he was not ſo-ſurprized at 
it, as he would have been at another time: or elſe 


he boxe it as one who was conſcious that he deſerved 


e that I only did him juſtice, But to pro- l 
| Tre. nuns wete ill waiting till the lady mould 


be ready to M e She thanked 
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a- modeſt air, for the ſervice'we/hid rendered her. 
But I imagined that ſhe ſeemed a little more 
embarraſſed in the compliments ſhe paid Mr. de 


- 


. Valville, and caſt down her eyes when ſhe ſpoke ' 


to him. Come, Madam, added ſhe to her mo- 


ther; to- morrow is the day of your departure, you 


have no time to loſe,” and I muſt enter the con- 
vent. On this they embraced; not without ſhed-" 
ding many tears. I ſuppreſs the polite compli- 
ments that paſſed between Mrs. de Valville, and 
the Engliſh lady. This laſt related in a few words 
the reaſons which obliged her to leave her daughter 


ing them embrace for the laſt time; ſince you will 


have the honour of having this young lady's com- 


pany, endeavour to gain her friendſhip, and forget 
nothing that may contribute to comfort her. This 

is extremely kind, ſaid the Engliſh lady; it encou- 
rages me, to take the liberty, to recommend her 
to you. To which Mrs. Valville replied, that 
ſhe 3 leave to take her daughter to her houfe 

when the ſhould come for me, which was accepted 
by the other with all imaginable” tokens of grati- 
tude. Valville faid not a word to all this. I 


| obſerve his eyes oftner fixed upon the young lady 
than upon me; Which tho? it did not pleaſe me, 
I attributed only to the impulſe of curioſit /. How 
Vas it poſſible to ſuſpect him, who had loved me 


ſo tenderly, and had the fame day given me ſuch- 
delightful proofs of his paſſion; who was ſo dear to 
me; whom I had often told ſo, and who ſeemed 


0 charmed at being ſure of it ? Sure did I ſay? per- 


haps he was too much ſo, Some minds filled with 


a falſe and unmanlylevity, relax in their tenderneſs, 


as ſoon as they know they have gained our®s. The 
deſire of plealing is attended with infinite charms; 
and prompts them to a behaviour that is W 


— 
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nied with a real ſatisfaction; but as ſoon as they 
bave found the way to our hearts, they are unem: 
ployed, and they neglect the perſon they think 
4 * have pang "Mg * 

OWEVER, - the young lady in return to che 
affection Mrs. de recommended me to 
have for her, came very gracefully to me, thtew . 
her arms about my neck, and asked my friendſhip, 
This action, which was performed in the moſt frank 
and amiable manner, excecdingly moved me. 1 
ſhould not perhaps, have betwved: thus to her; 4 
tho” ſhe did not appear unworthy of my affection; 
but my heart did not ſpeak for her; or, to tall 
more intelligibly, I perceiveda fund of coldneſs and 
indifference there, which I ſhould have found 
difficulty.to overcome, 'tho? jt could not withſtan 
her careſſes. I returned theffl with all the ſenſibi- 
lity I was capable of; and intereſted myſelf ſin- 
cerely in her concerns. She at laſt tore herſelf 
from the embraces of her mother, and retired into 
the convent ; hen I called to let her know that 
I would be withher as ſoon as we had ſeen the abbeſs, 
with whom Mrs. de Valville defired to have A Raves 
converſation. - | 
H mother ftep t into FLEE 3 in 
tears; and the —— day ſet out for England. 
Mrs. de Valville went for a moment to ſpeak to 
the abbeſs, ſaw me enter into the convent, and 
then rejoined Valville, who had placed himſelf in 
the coach, where he waited, for her. He left us 
juſt as we were going into the parlour, when 1 
thought he did not ſeem. leſs tender than uſual, - 
There was only one thing wanting, and that was, 


me again; and this omiſſion I recollected about a 
quarter of an hour after I had been in the convent. 
But dur minds had N the Tong 


2 


he forgot to ask his mother when he ſhould ſee . 8 
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lady's accident had confuſed our ideas, and engroſſed 
all our thoughts. Beſides, had not my mother 
faid that ſhe would return the next day, or the day 
after? and was not that ſufficient ?. I excuſed 
bim? and blamed! myſelf for being ſo fooliſh 
2 remark ſuch a trifling inſtance of forgetful- 


 F was. received by the abbeſs, the nuns of my 
acquaintance, and the boarders in the moſt obliging 
manner: I have already told you they loved me, 
and that was very true; and eſpecially the aun 
who had fo agreeably vindicated me, and-mortified 
the pride of the haughty boarder I have mentioned. 
After I had thanked them for the joy they expreſſed 
at my return, I ran to my new companion, whom 
I found in a deep melancholy, leaning upon a 
table in a thoughtful Poſture ; aroſe as ſoon as 
ſhe perceived me, and came forward to embrace me, 
with all the marks of an extreme pleaſure. R 
would have been difficult not to love her: her 
behaviour was ſimple, engaging and tender, and 
indeed. ſhe had a heart in every reſpect like her 
manners. This is an eulogium which I cannot 
refuſe her, in ſpight of all the uneafineſs ſhe coſt 
me. 1 ſoon conceived the moſt tender inclination 
for her, and her's for me, ſhe faid, began as ſoon 
as ſhe ſaw me; when ſhe could receive no other 
conſolation but what ſprang from the thought of 
having me for her companion. Promiſe me that 
you will love me, and that we ſhall be inſeparable, 
added ſhe, ſqueezing my hand, with a tone and 
look . whoſe . — penetrated my ſoul and con- 
ſtrained my belief; ſo that we tied the ſtricteſt 
knot of friendſhip, and our intereſts became in- 
ſeparable. She was like a foreigner in a racy 
country, tho* ſhe was born * — ſince 
was ſeparated from all hex friends. Her father was 


. "= 


PHE | 
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aead, her mother gone to England, and poſſibly | 
Liehr die there, and this be an eternal adieu; nay, 
he next day might let her know. ſhe Was an or- 
phan. I. . one but tho“ my 8 far 
4 exceeded thoſe ſhe had reaſon to - eng fe yt of 
me was in danger of exper 
Wthem, and of being in a 4 e nearly. re 12 
W bling mine. This feflection at ed me more 
doſely to r I ſeemed to find in her a com- ; 
panion more phatically ſo than any other. She | 
W poured her grief into my boſom; we e each 
; other ; and in that effuſion of tender and generous 
| ſentiments, to which our hearts abandoned- them- 2. 
ſelves, ſne entertained me with the misfortunes 
of her family; and I, in return, related mine 
but I did x to my own advantage; not indeed 
out of vanity, it was only the pure effect of the 
diſpoſition of my mind. My ſtory became inte- 
reſting; I expreſſed myſelf i in a language ſublime 
Land thetic ; I ſpoke like a victim of fortune 
Tj W of a romance; who, tho' ſhe ma 
10 nothing but what is true, adorns that 8 
rith every thing that can render it moving; 
appeared like a noble unfortunate. In a Burl 
W deceived het in nothing; nor was J le of 
it, but only repreſented things in words fuited to 
the diſpoſition of my mind, which was tender and 
levated by a croud of affecting ideas. The agree- 
able MiG Varthon liſtened to me with concern, 
Whe ſighed with mes gad wningled her tears with 


Fung her the hiftory of m infaney, be 
haracter of my dear friends the 2 and his ſiſter, 
ith her arrival at Paris, and treated their mu 1 
ure with che ſame dignity as my own: Then 
repreſented the fituation I was in aſter her 


Feats i hg HOI Nn "oy 
Ver. IL 3 y och 
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all our thoughts. Befides, had not my mother 


manners. This is an 


vs ſeparated from all hey friends. Her father was 


* 
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lady's accident had confuſed our. ideas, and engroſſed 


faid that ſhe would return the next 


| or the day 
after? and was not that ſufficient? 


I excuſed 


bim? and blamed! myſelf for being ſo fooliſh 


dg remark ſuch a trifling inſtance of forgetful- 
FE was received by the abbeſs, the nuns of my 
acquaintance, and the boardersin the moſt obliging 
manner : I have already. told - you they loved me, 
and that was true; and ally the aun 
who had fo agreeably vindicated me, and mortified 
the pride of the haughty boarder Lhave mentioned. 
After Ihad thanked them for the joy they expreſſed 

at my return, I ran to my new companion, whom 
I found in a deep melancholy, leaning upon a 
table in a thoughtful Poſture ; aroſe as ſoon as 


| ſheperceived me, and came forward to embrace me, 
with all the marks of an extreme pleaſure. N 
would have been difficult not to love her: her 


behaviour was ſimple, engaging and tender, and 
indeed. ſhe had a heart in every reſpect like her 
mm which I cannot 
refuſe her, in ſpight of all the uneafineſs ſhe coſt 
me. I ſoon conceived the moſt tender inclination 
for her, and her's for me, ſhe ſaid, began as ſoon 
as ſhe ſaw me; when ſhe could receive no other 
conſolation but what ſprang from the thought of 
having me for her companion. Promiſe me that 
you will love me, and that we ſhall be inſeparable, 
added ſhe, ſqueezing my hand, with a tone and 
look . whoſe ſweetneſs penetrated my ſoul and con- 
ſtrained my belief; ſo that we tied the ſtricteſt 
knot of friendſhip, and our intereſts became in- 
ſeparable. She was like a foreigner in a frag 
country, tho* ſhe was born in France, ſince 


„ 
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dead, her mother gone to England, and poſſibly 

might die there, and this be an eternal adieu; nay, 
the next day might let her know. ſhe Was an or- 
-phan, I Was one but tho” my tmifortunes far 
exceeded thoſe ſhe had reaſon to, 5 1 42 


ſhe was in danger of experiencin 
them, and of being in a oh gen ey reſem- 


3 but yoo % >» cow 


blin mine. This refle&tion attach me more 
doch ee ae fel Wer com 
panion more emphatically ſo than any 


poured her grief into my boſom ;' we ſoftened ch - 
other; and in that effuſion of teader and gener 
ſentiments, to which our hearts abandoned - 2, 
ſelves, ſhe entertained me with the misfortunes © 
of her family; and I, in return, related mine; 

but 1 did it to my own advantage not indeed 

out of vanity, it was only the pure. effect of che 
diſpoſition of my mind. My ſtory became inte- 
reſting; I expreſſed myſelf i 1 a Wan! e 8 | 
and pathetic; I ſpoke like a victim of fortune, 

| eee of a romance; who, 5 ſhe may 
toy nothing but what is true, adorns that trut 
with every. thing that can render it moying ; "thus 
[ appeared, like a noble unfortunate, In a Word, 
1 deceived het in nothing; nor Was capable of 
it, but only repreſented things in words ſuited to 


elevated by a croud of affecting ideas. The agree- 
able Nis Vacchon liftened to me with concern, 
ſhe ſighed with me, and e bears with 
mine. 3 e 

I ou her the hiſtory of my infancy, the 
character of my dear friends the vicar and his ſiſter, 
with her arrival at Paris, and treated their adven- 
ture with che ſame dignity as my own: Then 
I repreſented the fituation I was in aſter her 


EO ESRB PRA POERBPRCRECTTT 
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the diſpoſition of my mind, which was tender and 


death, in as a. Trycutioned | 


We not been interrupted; by a lay- 
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father St. Vin but I omitted Mr, de Climat's 
25 ; my 188 2 eme for his L 


wwerltad: me, 90 I told the ĩ injury be had done me, his | g 
e 11 the. Feparation, he had made me: 'Y 


even Mr du th whom he ed me; 
"het 1 de 55 Bulls "whom I . Poem _ 


nahe than that of a lady hed 15 Mich, Fark not 


forgotten. I did no omit in coming from 
church, Ne en eman 5 a tion 
family, to w oſe houſe en carried 3 and 


ſhould perhaps 1 in the ſequel 407 my hiſtory have in- 
-fotined her that this was the + who Fad aſſiſted 
bet z that the lady ſhe had juſt ſeen was his mother; # 
and that! was upon the point of marry 1 bim, had 
utter, who 
.enitered the room to tell us that ſupper. was on the 


f table, Which made me break off at Mrs. de Val- 


Alles entering the church, So that this young 
Hay could apply nothing that I had faid to "Fs of 


the the had ſeen with me. pow 
Ws hs went to ſupper. _ Miß Varthon n 


iti thi repaſt, complained of a violent pain. in 


er head, "which Encrealing, , obliged: her to riſe 
From table, and to return into her room, whither 
I followed her ; but as ſhe had need. of. repoſe, WM 
after an embrace, J retired, without having any Wl 
"of the incidents which Hang her fainting in my Wi 
| oughts., a 155 
"AROSE. next morning 1 7 "than ordinary, 
un oe to wait upon ber. "When I found. they 
Were 75 to bleed her: alarmed at this ÞAght, 
Which I thought a pteſage of an ap roaching fit 
of illnes, 'T burſt into tears; the 8 * 


thand, and endeavoured to remove any feats, Ti 


nothing, at all, my dear friend, * The. tis only 


A Night indiſpoſition proceeding . 2 75 My. ao ” 


Being 0. een e yeſterd Be: WY 
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a cauſed a little fever. ;3 that ___— Was — 
le- n bleeding calmed order; and 

bis p wu ſhe found herſelf better. However, my 
ne: ¶ appearing ſo alarmed at this little indiſpoſition ſerved 
{4 : as a proof of my affection for: her, and encreaſed 


hers for me, which the dondition l fell into my 
ſelf, put to a harder trial. 


SHE ws but juſt up dhe next day; -when 1 went 
into her room, to ſeteh my work vrhich lay u 


and her table; but I was ſeized with fuck a dlavines | 
in- 


as made me call for help. There Was none in the 


ſted room but herſelf, and the nun my friend. They 
der; both immediately haſted to my relief“ My diz- 
. zineſs went off Hog ſat down; but it returned 
who 


from time to time. I then found a difficulty of 
breathing, then a heavineſs upon my ſenſes; and 
at 1 hoe, 3 1 
nun felt my pulſe, and appeared uneaſy; but {aid 
nothing that might alarm me: . Thad 
be put to bed; and Miſs Varthon and the. carried 
me into my room. I would fain have reſiſted my 
diſorder, and have perſuaded myſelf that nothing 
ail'd me; but I could hold out no longer. They 
put me tiupeds:.and. _ deſired them to leave 
me. nen % nee Men n 
Tazy had 8 the room 3 letter 
was brought me from Mra, de Valle g it con- 
tained only two lines, men, 4 


1 «I HAVE, not been, able to ſer you? theſe 
6 , two days: don't be uneaſy, 2 
„ poi + will gums ambidte a en 


2 99 
| 1 1 * e Ik . Ni 2 


IF bas gi 2} | i wil yen 03>" 

= lat eee e. faid 1, wwithie nun 
bo brought it? 1 led this, becauſe Þ jrtiagined 

Vat Aville e me l | 


Yo & 


' $iceztigets 5 . 51 n #15 © bay . © | 


_ returned ſhe, thivis/all the” miaid received of the 


an permitted to ſee me. I temained in pretty 


Lever abated ; I came to myſelf; and the firſt ſign 


ſior along time held it there as if it had been glewed 


8 5 7 deemed overwhelined- with ſadneſs! I have been 
0 _ cine I; in's low and falnt/voices and, 


= 12s Tag Orban. 3 
| thad ſo good an opportunity for ſending it. Ng. 


footman, who waits for an anſwer; have you 
-any thing to ſay to him, Miſs ? Ves, pray Teach 
:me apenand ink, 5 n 1 


7 W leeres cies Cs AG: 
, ma, for your kindneſs in letting me hear from 
you. I find my ſelf a little indiſpoſed, and am 
* juſt put to bed; but I hope this diſorder will be 
4 of na ill „and that to-morrow I ſhall 
oj wenn if _— 1 75 wm; e 2 
* e 


© 1 * 


1 eout p ot ot poſtibly bert wrote 1 467 more; 
| e -I had a high fever, and was 
Aigbt-headed; when it ſoon increaſed to ſuch a 
degree, that my life was defpaired of. Igrew quite 


& and knew neither Miſs Varthon, my 
Kauf the nun, nor ſcarcely my mamma, who 


ear the ſame condition for four days . 
Which time I neither knew 
nor ſpoke to me; and had even been let blood 
Without being ſenſible of it. The fifth day the 


I gave of it was, that ſeeing Mrs. de Valville' at 
my bed's head, I cried out, Ah! mamma ! She 
J was then reaching out her arm towards me, and 
Was to embrace me: I drew my hand out 
* ſeine hers, put it to my mouth, and 


_ vto. my lips. I ſaw Miſs. Varthon and ſome nuns 
about my bed, and obſerved that the former 


Without 
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without doubt | ven you all a t deal 
W trouble, Les, hter, replied de Val 


vine; there is no body here that have not —— 
vproofs of their goodneſs But, thank 
are now out of danger. Miſs Vatthon — avg 
and preſſod my hand between hers, with an air of 
the ſincereſt : friendſhip, . and ſaid ſome tender 
things to me, which I only anſwered. with alook | 
which ſhewed-my gratityde- Lo dags after F- 
was entirely out of danger, myſever had. quite left 
me, but my weakneſs es fled a great while. Mrs. 
de Valville? who had been ST permitted to ſee” 
me on account of the great danger I had 
ve; ing peared” no more wow that was 


or I Had Uke t ebay "he thing, and 
that is, that the nent day after. to tecover, 
I reflected that 1 might probably a relapſe, - ; 
which might be fatal to me. I thought 1 88 on the 
deed of giſt Mr. de Climal bad left me: To whom” 
will it belong, faid I? it will probably be loft” to- 
the family; and juſtice, as well as gratitude, . 
demand that I ſhould reſtore it to them. While 
theſe employed my mind, there was no 
body in the room with me but a hy- fiter Mis 
Varthon had juſt left me; the nuns were in the 
choir, and I found myſelf at Hberty. Siſter, ſaid” ; 
I. my life a few days ago was deſpaired of, my” 

fever is now indeed abated, but we can't be ſure 

that it will not return with the ſame or even a 

greater violence. However, I defire you" would” 
raiſe me up'a little, and give me pen,” ink and 
paper, that I may write a line or two. Wo 
conſider à little, returned ſhe; 
ſo: you ſeem'to be inclined-to mia your will - 
you ought not to indulge ſuch thoughts, but ra- 
ther to thank God for your aan 


bs C3. After, 
* * 1 « * N 1 » ** a _ * 


j QU ere nn 


Mis, 2 : 
do you talk” 2 


. * 
30 


* — 7—2un — — — p< = 
: 


<4 indebted ter all I have; the deed ef gift Whit 


tesa to give it into my mamma's 


hege d cried 
reg it; but 


yh was very An altered. Come, child, to all 
Er you will have n occalion to make-your 
will 


We” 
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ſiter, \dowe refuſe me; T/ſhalf Favs" done in an 
inſtant. At laſt he pave dee ne, ind I wrote as 
follows: Fecher STA i 


nr ox) dai Aavth ca ,aG0N Jin d ht $7 


„ eres to Mis, de Valvillett6 hom 1 am 


Mr. de Climal, her brother, lately deceaſed, 
<<, the:charity'to Teave me: I rettrn Aſo t6-the 
<0 ſam lady, every nung 7 am e to Ake 
pee pen ” r 


* Aifthe 42 2.8 65 0 E 41 * 
"+37 OJ Deni. 1 We AN RY + e Medien- 


170 UT; + this | paper "Under, my pillow, with an 


next time ſhe came, and it had not been wrote 
5 50 a gu e . Fg #3 before ſhe ſhe entered 2. 
ell, * 11 bow. do 7905 do; 

PR feeling my pulſe k.. you / — 
better than you were . : 5 I hope you 
arg. in a fair way to J vou only Want t 
recqver your 4 *. 1 chen took. 1 e paper and 
ſiped it into hy What doſt thou give me 

"i 5 Mie opened and 


nad hog how a, e e thou makeſt 
executrix, and art in better health than 
mla, ſhe. had. ſome. reaſon. for ſaying ſoy. for 


great while; it will be time enough to do 
that (bx after I have left this life, added ſhe, 


ttearing paper, and throwing it into the chim- 


;, keep what you have for my grand- children; 
Fi a thou will have no other heirs, Why, 


mamma, do vou talk of leaving me? I had; ra- 
ther + than live to eee 


Hold 


> 
„ C 
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TRY Rus Often 3 
Held your tongue, retufnel ſhe. Ig it not- mis 


tural to fuppoſe T ſhould go before you? is it nor 
according to the courſe of nature that I fhould 1 
e? The extravagance” of your paper makes me 


mention it. Come, let us think of Rving, and 
do you make haſte to recover, left Valville ſhould® 
fall fick too. Such a long abſence am ſure muſt 
be inſupportable to him. We were” talking thus 
when Miſs Varthon and the phy ſician entered. 
The latter thought"me quite out of danger, tho 1 
was very weak; fo that? my mother came no more, 
3 ſending to know o 1* 

Ms. de Valville had always, during Kir viſit its, - 
careſſed Miſs Varthon in the moſt ” and” 
obliging manner, and it was agreed, that as foon as - 
Fwas t to go abroad, we” Would ge 1 
dine with her. 

Tu next day when Miſs Varthon was in 
room, the was told 'a perſon from Mrs. de Val- 
ville defired to ſpeak with her. 'I-faney- it-is 1 
you, fad the, as the left me to go to the parlour ;- 
nor did 1 doubt that! was really the ſubject of the 
meffage. You muſt obſerve that 1 had not re- 
ſumed the ſequel of my adventures fince* the day 
I had told her part of them, and that the was en- 
tirely ignorant of my love to Valville, and my 
being deſigned for his wife. She was indifpoſed the 
firſt day after ſhe entered the conyent.”” My iltneſs/- 
had ſeized me two days after, and it had therefore 
of m N for me to ve! her the CRIT + 
of my ſto h , 

80, Mis, ſaid ſhe; as ſhe abc hy N | 
with an air of gaiety, you did not tell me that the 
agreeable. young gentleman ho joined with vo 
in recovering me fro m my fe was Nins de Valville's | 
on. Did you know that it was he who waited for 
'C4 me 
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me in the parlour ; Who? Mr. de. Valville! ret 
turned I, with. ſome ſurprize; pray, what did he 
want with you you have. been a; great While 
together. e a quarter of, an hour, returned 1 , 
ſhe. He told me be came from his mother to 3 
know how you did. He was commiſſioned to 709 | 
her compliments to me, and has been pleaſed 
pay me a polite viſit. He was in the right, = 
turned I, in a thoughtful and reſerved air; has not 
be given you a letter for me ? did not Mrs. de Val- 


ville write to. me? No, faid ſhe, there is no letter 


at 
FRE "fome of the . ws were my 

friends, entered, and obliged us to change the 
converſation. | IJ was ſurprized that Valville, who 
in leſs intereſting circumſtances had embraced, 
ity of writing to me, and had 0 
often ded a few lines to my mother's: letters, 
did not on this occaſion give me the ſame marks 
of his regard. In the height of my diſorder, fad 
I to myfelf, his letters might have been unſeaſon- 
able; but after I bave been thought to be on the 
brink of death, be ought ſurely to congratulate: my 
returning to life, and join e 
heaven for my recovery; but he neglects i 
gives me not the leaſt tokens of his joy. "It he 
thinks it improper, in the languid ſtate I am in at 
_ preſent, to ſend me a ſeparate letter, he might 
deſire his mother to write me one, to give him an- 
opportunity to add ſome lines to it by his own hand 
but he thinks of nothing. This negli- 

gence diſturbs me. It is hot behaving like himſelf. 
What is become of my dear Valville?- continued 1; 
ſurely, © this is no longer his heart, which has. 
hitherto. been fo ſoft, ſo paſſionate and ten- 
der. In ſhort, his behaviour 2 grieved 
Df TT WOT $67 i 
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me, and 1 could not help being offended at 


| 2 5 . | 49” 
I nave refuſed till to-day, ſaid Miſs Varthon 
to me, while our companions were talking to 
each other, to go and dine with a lady who is an 
intimate friend of my mother s. You are too 
weak to go with me, and I am not willing to leave 
you. But this morning before I entered your- 
room, I ſent her word by a footman that came 
from her, that I would wait upon her to-morrow, ' 
However, added ſhe, if you wiſh me to ſtay with 
you, I will ſend to excuſe myſelf, Come, ſhall 
I ftay? J aſſure you 1 had rather be with you. 
No, returned I, taking hold of her hand in an 
affectionate manner; pray go, you muſt comply 
with the deſire The has of ſeeing you. Only be 
ſo kind as to return half an hour ſooner than 
otherwiſe you would do, and I ſhall be very well 
fatished. - But I ſhould not be fo, returned the z/ 
you muſt give me leave to ſhorten'the viſit a little + 
more. I don't care to be uneaſy fo long together” 
as you would have me, n 
Leer us paſs then to the next day. Miſs Varthon * 
went to her mother's friend, whoſe coach came 
to fetch her ſo early, that ſhe was quite out - 
of humour at being obliged to leave me ſo ſoon. 
However ſhe returned much later than I expected: 
I have not been able to leave them, ſaid ſhe, they * 
kept me in ſpite of myſelf. And nothing could 
de more probable. Some days aſter ſhe went 
thither again, and repeated her viſits very often, 
She could not avoid it ſhe faid, unleſs ſhe would 
break with the lady; and I did not at all doubt it: 
but methought ſhe always returned with a look 
more thoughtful and abfent than ordinary. I told © 
her my opinion; but ſhe ſaid I was miſtaken and *F 
I wok no more notice of it, I then began ta be 
dd © A 5 able 
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able to leave my bed, tho' I was {till very weak. 
My benefactreſs ſent every day to the convent to 
enquire after my health; ſhe even wrote to me 
once or twice; but I did not receive, a line from 
Valville. My fon, ſaid ſhe, is very impatient to 
ſee you again; he is diſturbed at your being ſo 
long on the recovery ; he intended to have added 
ſome lines to this note; I have waited for him to 
do it; but he is not returned home yet, and muſt 
defer giving himſelf that ſatisfaction till another 
time. This was all the news I could hear of him. 
J was ſo ſhocked and ſo angry at it, that in the 
replies I returned to my mamma I ceaſed maki 
any mention of him. In my laſt, I told her I 
ſtrength enough to carry me to the parlour, if ſhe. 
would be ſo good as to come and ſee me the next 
day. My only illnefs now is, that I don't ſee my 
c ear mamma, added I, make haſte then, Madam, 
entreat you, to compleat my recovery. I did not 
at all doubt of her coming, which ſhe did not fail 
to do; but we neither of us foreſaw the grief and 
22 trouble in which ſhe ſound me the next 
| Tuar evening Miſs Varthon and I were alone 
and took a turn or two in my room: Vou fancied. 
ſome days ago, that I ſeemed a little thoughtful, 
ſaid ſhe, and I think that to-day you ſeem very 
much ſo. You have ſomething in your mind 
that diſturbs you, and I am much deceived if yo 
Fad not juſt been crying yeſterday morning before 
before I entered your room. I deſire to know, my 
dear companion, what it is that troubles you. 
In the ſituation I am in, I ean be of no ſervice to 
you: but your uneaſineſs diſturbs me, and makes 
me fear ſome ill conſequence from it: remember 
that you have been very ill, and that to give your- 
ſelf up to melancholy, is not the. way to recover 


your. 
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your health. Our friendſhip requires that Tſhould 
ſay this, but I will go no farther,” Dear Miss, 
ſaid I, I aſſure you I have no intention to hide my 
uneaſineſ from you: my heart has no ſectet hic 


| WF it would conceal from my friend. I have not long 


been convinced that I have had ſufficient cauſe to 
be diſturbed ; and I would not have this eveni 

paſs wichout truſting you with it: I Can't refuſe 
myſelf this conſolation. Ves, my dear, reſumed 
I, "her a ſhort pauſe, and fetching a deep ſight; - 
] have indeed reaſon for being 2.125 "Ttave _ 
already related to you the greateſt part of my hiſtory: 
your, illneſs prevented my giving you the ſequel,” . 
and here it is in a few. words de Valville i- 
that lady, whom, if you remember, I told you 
I met in the convent: you have been witneſs * 
her behaviour towards me: every, body wo 


take her for my mother; and from the firſt m.’ 


ment ſhe ſaw me, ſhe has conſtantly treated me in 
the ſame mannner. But thus is not all, that Mir. 
de Valville that came the other day to {ce you 

How! Mr. de Valville !- is h x 8 vou? 
ſaid ſhe, interrupting me; is he difpleafed 3 
his mother's friendſhip for you? No, pra 9 


me, ſaid I, that is not the por? Mr. de 


is the ſame young Fre I have alſo told fd 
of, to whoſe, houſe I was carried after m 1 fall 
and whe from that moment See mo 
violent paſſion for me; a paſſion fo tender Var. 
cannot doubt of its being real: Mrs. de Val- 
ville knows of our mutual afftction; knows that 
he would marry me, and notwithſtanding: 
misfortunes has herſelf conſented to it; ky -or - 2 
ſome reaſons it has been retarded, and 

will never now be concluded. At leaſt Fl HY 
condudt be me Gat 47 of it. n 
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interrupted me no more: ſhe liſtened with a pen- 
 ſiveair, caſt down her eyes, and did not even look 
at me. You know from what dangers I have 


eſcaped, continued I, I have but juſt been ſaved ' M8 


from death. Before my illneſs his mother hard! 


ever wrote the leaſt note tome, but he ſent one with WM 


it, ox added a few lines to her's. And yet this fame WM 
man, whom I have been accuſtomed to ſee ſo ten- 
der, fo affectionate; he who had ſo much reaſon 
to apprehend my death, and who ought to have 
been alarmed at the ſtate I was in; he whom I 
could ſcarce believe able to ſupport his fears on m 
account, and who ought to be tranſported wi 
joy at ſeeing me out of danger ; can you believe 
it, Miſs, has not let me hear from him, has not 
writ-me a ſingle word; he that has loved me fo 
tenderly, not one ſhort note? Is this natural? 
What would he have me think of it? and what 
yrould you think if you were in my place? Here 
pauſed for a moment and ftood ſtill, Miſs Var- 
thon continued ſilent too; but ſhe always left me 
a little behind her, continued mute, and avoided 
turning her head towards me, Not one letter, 
reſumed I, he who had been ſo prodigal of them 
on leſs important occaſions. Once more I ſay, 
can you think it poſſible? Have I loſt his heart 
Inſtead of that life which I had rather have parted 
with? Oh how am I troubled! But, tell me, 
| Miſs, a thought ariſes ſuddenly. in my mind. 
May not he be ſick? May not Mrs. de Valville, 
who knows that I love him, hide it from me? 
ſhe has-a ſincere affection for me, and may be 
afraid of afflicting me: and have not you had the 
fame kindneſs for me? did not you pretend a viſit 
from Mr. de Valville only to hinder my ſuſpecting 
tze truth? for it appears impoſſible to me that he 


— 


* 
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ſhould be guilty of ſuch negligence; and I aſſure 
you, I ſhould be leſs afflicted to hear of his being 
Ill. He is young, Mifs, and may recover: but 
if he is inconſtant there can be no remedy. This 
laſt motive of inquietude is more ſharp and cruel 
than the other. I entreat you then to confeſs 
his diſorder; you will compoſe my mind: be ſo 
kind as to tell me: I. ſhall be diſcreet. She re- 
turned no anſwer : her ſilence made me grow im- 
patient; I took hold of her arm, and ſeated my- 
ſelf before her, to oblige her to anſwer me. But 
judge of my aſtoniſhment, when inſtead of a reply 
J heard ſome ſighs, and - ſaw her countenance 
bathed in tears. Oh! Miſs! cried I, turning 
ale, why do you weep? what mean thoſe tears 
| aſked what my heart began already to s 
My eyes were opened; every thing that had : 
during her fit ruſhed into my mind. She ſtood. 
near an eaſy- chair, into which ſhe threw herſelf :- 
I fat by her, and wept too. Come, Miss, you 
need make uſe of no diſguiſe with me, ſaid I; 
I believe I underſtand you. Where have you ſeen 
Mr. de Valville ? Unkind, unworthy man ! is it 
poſſible that he loves me no more? Alas! my 
dear Marianne, returned ſhe, O that I had but 
been acquainted with this before] Well, rejoined. 
I, ſpeak freely, have you robbed me of his heart? 
Say rather that I have loſt my own, replied- ſhe. 
What! he loves you then, and you return 
his paſſion ; how unhappy am II We have. both 
reaſon to complain, returned ſhe. He has not 
mentioned you to me. I confeſs I love him, but 
I will never ſee him again. le will love me 
no more, cried I, ſhedding a. flood of tears z he 
will love me no more: Oh where am It and 
what ſhall I do? Alas! Mrs. de Valville, I ſhall 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 
not then be your daughter ! In vain you have been 
ſo «generous to me] What! you, Mr. de Val- 
ville, you unfaithful to Marianne] you that have 


38 


loved her with ſuch a trahſporting tenderneſs !- you 
abandon her] Is it you, Miſs, that take him from 
me! you who have had the cruelty to conttibute 
to my recovery] Oh! that you had rather let me 
die! How is it poſſible to ſurvive his lofs ! J have 


given my heart to both, and in return you both 


give me death. Oh! I ſhall never ſupport a life 
of ſuch torture. Pray don't reproach me, 
returned ſhe in a moving tone, I am not capable of 
a perſidious action; I will tell you every thing; 
he deceived me. He deceived you! inter- 
rupted I in my turn. Ab! Miſs, why did you 


liften to him? why did you love him? why did 


encourage his paſſion? your mamma was but 
juſt gone, and leſt you overwhelmed with grief, how 
then had you the courage to love? Beſides, you 
knew he was not my brother; you had ſeen us 
together; he is amiable, and I am young, and 
was it difficult to imagine we might love? what 


is your excuſe? But pray tell me where you have 


ſeen him? what methods did you take to deprive 
me of his tenderneſs? neyer, ſure, had any man 
ſo much as he; never will he find one ſo tender 
as me. He will regret bis forſaking me; but 1 


ſhall: be no more: he will remember how much I 
loved him: he will lament my death: you will 
you will reproach your- 


have the grief to ſee it: 
ſelf with having betrayed me, and never enjoy any. 


folid happineſs. Have I betrayed' you? returned 
ſhe: Ah, my dear Marianne, is it poffible 1 
fhould "confeſs that I love him, if I had not been. 
myſelf deceived ;- but it is I that muſt be the 


victim of his infidelity, | Endeav 


mind, 


en 


* 


. 
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mind, ſo as to hear me for a moment. Vou have 

a ſoul too great to ſuffer you to be unjuſt, tho? 

vou ſeem to be ſo ; judge of me by my ſincerity: 
nad never ſeen him before hy th 


ting at part- 
ing with my mamma. As ſoon as I returned to 
myſelf, the firſt, object that ſtruck me, was Val- 
ville on his knee before me; he bad my hand in 
his; I don't know whether you obſerved the looks 
he caſt; upon me; but weak as I was, I could 
not help taking notice of them. He is amiable, 
you acknowledge it yourſelf, and I thought ſo 
too. His eyes were fixed. upon me till I en- 
tered the conyent, and unhappily I could not help 
taking notice of it I, knew not who he was; 
and what you told mie of yout hiſtory, could give 
me no light into it. It is true I ſometimes had 


T imagined 1 ſhould never ſee more. I was told 
ſome days after that a perſon they did not name 
deſired to ſpeak to me from Mrs, de Valville. 
I*was then with you, I went down, and found it 
was he that waited for me. I bluſhed at ſeeing 
him; he appeared embarraſſed, and his em- 
barraſſment gave me ſome confuſion. He aſked, 
with a ſmile, if F knew him, and had not forgot 


he had feen me; that it had been ever ſince preſent 
before him that his heart was ſtruck with it; 
and then begged my pardon for the freedom 


With which bo. explained bimfelf on that ſubs, 
ed. qr va Feb lg e rs $3 4 


1 r 0 5 * 1 
WullLsr ſhe was: ſpeaking thus, ſhe did not 


W perceive that her words went to my heart : ſhe 
heard neither my ſighs nor my groans; ſhe wept” 


him in my thoughts, but it Was only as one that 


that J had ever ſeen him? He told me that my 
fainting made him tremble; and that he Was never 
ſo moved in his life, as at the condition in which 
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or four times ſince your recovery. He added that 


Which his mother deſired him to deliver to me. 


40 be Virtuous Orphan. 
too much herſelf to give any attention to them; and 
cruel as her recital was, my heart attended to it, and 
could not renounce the it ſelt at every word 
ſhe uttered. For my part the reſumed; I was fo 
moved at his diſcourſe, that I was unable to ſtop 
him. He did not tell me, however, that he loved 
me; but I was very ſenſible that this was what 
he would intimate: and it was ſaid in a manner 
which it would have been unreaſonable to have 
been offended at. I held that lovely hand in mine, ⁵ 
added he. Lou no ſooner opened your eyes but 
ou ſaw me at your feet, and it was with the greateſt - | 
difficulty I aroſe from thence ; I muſt ſtill proſtrate 


_ myſelf before you, whenever I behold your charms, 


And this he did, cryed J interrupting her, 
while he thought me dying ! I am then entirely 
baniſhed from his heart: he never faid any thing 
ſo tender to me. I can't recolle& what anſwer 
I made him, returned ſhe. All that I remember 
is, that I concluded. with telling him that I muſt 
retire, and that I had fuffered his converſation t66' 
long; when he excuſed himfelf with ſuch an air 
of ſubmiſſion and reſpect as ſoon appeaſed me. I 
aroſe up and was going to leave him, "when he 
turned his diſcourſe on my mamma, and of the 
great defire Mrs. de Valville had to ſee me at her 
houſe. He mentioned too the marchioneſs of Kil- 
naire, whom he faid we were both acquainted 
with; and at this lady's houſe I have been three 


- - - PY a — — * * 


he was to ſup that evening with one of her rela- 
he told me he had like to have 4 a letter, 


He 'bluſhed at giving it me. 1 bock it, 2 f 
8 N . 1, + 22" 
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7 bus be was go forge than found , Was | 
is own. I.open ed it v ile 1 wis con to. 
Pou; with an i to let you fee i I —.— . 
W did not, and you will ſee the reaſon t hat hindered . 
re. She then drew the letter out of her pocket, 
MT cave it me, open, and defired mem to read. . 
W took it with a trembling; hand, and durſt Wü 
firſt look upon thoſe RET which had often 
before filled me with delight, At laſt, however, 
( caſt a look upon it, and wet it with my tears: He 
WE writes, cried I, but it is not to me; it is no 
longer to the unhappy Marrianne ! I was ſo pene 
WE trated with this reflection; it ſtuck ſo cloſe to — 
WT heart, that for a long time I breathed no but 
ſighs, and was unable to b ae t was 


pretty ſhort, and _ran-thus 5; E 4% I 


© SINCB be day ot your melanctvly' xecident, 
„Miss, I have not been myſelf... L forelaw that 


R 
+... 
— * 
* af 1 


r DEG Res 


= © would hinder me from telling you what an im- 
have foreſeen too, that my timid and troubled 


„will not be bolder than it was when I was 
in your preſence; it trembles ſtill. You have 
bs 1 conceived an affection for Miſs Ma- 


„ Hanne, and. it OLE very 0 that at your leav- 
ing the go and make her 


| ik = — — 3 your We and perhaps 
* of your indignation on my account. But 


: 1 beg you would forbear, you would wrong 


"Our: mens cc 


in coming here to-day. my reſpect for vou 
e preſſion you have made upon my mind; but I 


„ countenance would acquaint you with it. 
„ You have ſeen me tremble before you. I 
* fear this letter will offend you; but my heart 


me in _the opinion of my mother, from whom 2 
onceals nothing. I ſhall give 
l . 


10 


u reaſon for m 
7 1 has eſca ky 
55 "ANNE! you, © 4 had not dared to tell your 8 K 
? had not Known i it.” wad wry Gi I 8 * 
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and ſay you wait for'it Ws utmb acne 

but I muſt not memtſon 2 word. more 8 Yate 

you can't bear the very i of Him, > N 0 

that inſtead of wo "Ffehd,": 3 
inſenfiBly Hr ene Fu » 

reading a "iq Mi hatred, 1 55 
be forge Hf A HP Pie Ate pu lienation.. 
What! an unfaft 1 0 

was heard ſuch à prodigy ]“ 1 15 
that they all of ten Gught 5 and it is 


on this acedunt o that. we ner fir 
their concerns. Hothin is more eaf) 
than to render them fo, finde fition” alone is oY 
the expence of the, Whole But infidelity. is 
uncommon no where hut in this Is ek romantic. 
word. I am here "repteſetiting. things as they 
really are; as the "inſtability of all himan thingy, 
render them, and not? he adye nitures of the braj 

which may be framed | Oe an pleaſe Vi A ES | 
wid bt cho ear of man 4 F 
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4+ The Virtuous Orphan. 
one that now really exiſts.; a cotemporary of the 
lovers of the preſent e This, Madam, I fay, 
is the ſum of his character. He had only theſe 
trifiing difficulties to overcome towards being pas 


eonſtant as your/moſf renowned. herd's; and p 
wr t loſe - ight of this. Ho would have you look 


105 at firſt thi him ch 
him quite hateful;. 1 tyou will ſoon, conceive a more 


pn, was 55 4 arch neſt man, 22 


2 | MF , He. 
hunts after à new 4 oth Paco my turn ſhall, 


decome one more charmin to. him than ever. 
| He will fee i me in a ſituation till melthis heart; 
my grief and the tender ſpplitions of my —— | 


will entirely alter me and give me graces hicherto 
unknown jd him. You ſee, „I make a jeſt 
of it now; tho 1 Bid tay . I:could then — 
up under it. Let us now proceed, and enter 
upon this moving part of m adventures. 


Wi are now at Valy 5 letter, Which I — 


over, - Ore 


Oda Pc A which, 


"almoſt 


# 4 1 
1 
1 5 | 
4 wp 


f! he Virtubus Orphay, 45 


* moſt ſuffocated me; While Mis 7 arthon wi 
ber eyes fixed on the floor, was. weeping | too; 


nd ſcemed in a profound reve As for me I lat 
moſt ſenſeleſßs, W . on the baek 


of my chair, ©, Atlaſt Lifted it up, and began Y 
to look over the letter, Ah! Valyillz,-cr 5 I, 
J have nothing now. to de Nin to die! 

caſting my Fes upon Miſs Varthon, . Don't afflict 
your ſelf, "Miſs, ſaid I, you will both be ſoon 
at liberty to love each other. I hall not live long: 
this will be the laſt of all my misfortunes. At this 
diſcourſe the young lady ſtarting ſuddenly from he 
penſive and. thoughtful poſture, addreſſed: me with 
a firm and reſolute air. Why do you ins | 


de? ſaid the, for WBom do you aflict. yourſelf 
Is this a man worthy of your grief: wordy « 


* 2 * * 2 5 5 1 
4 . F Nr > 
* 7 . 
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O 
our tears? Is this the man you profeſſed to love?” 
ſs he what you thought him? would yeu, have conſi- 
dered him as worthy your eſteem had. you known 
him ? would you then have given him your ke xc, or 
have accepted of his? It is true you once 50 t him 
a miable; and imacinecd he h 2 mind tha «ſerved | 
Ws your eſteem ; and I thought 6. too; 1 — we were 
both dectived.” fe dad thoſe virtues which are 
neceſſary. to conſtitute the charactet of a gentleman ; - 
his behaviour renders him Spiele He loves y’ 
he is going to marry you ; you and he is told 
your life in . WE 9 0 and Lies | 
that opportunity to declate that! e loves me me, 
W whom he had only ſeen for a n, and. wbo  - 
had hardly fad two. words to! Ah! What a 
ſtrange Kind of love was that he of. for you?. what 
name can be given to that he has for me! From 
v bence can proceed the fancy, of indulging .a new 
: paſhon in ſuch” circumſtances. as theſe ? Alas] it 
was only becauſe he” thought he flaw. me, dying; 
YE * lit es IP dhe * 
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1 
tee - inerruping her; he loved. me, and you 


Sis yet. have confeſſed that he was agreeable | 5 


worthy of being acquainted, With it; and pre- 


me; and if you ſhould defire me to confront; bins 


and ſhall f e yen you Ae 11 0 


4 | The irtuous Orphan, 1 


which is the ſport of every new and ſingular object. 

if he had feeri me in perfect 1 health, he would 2 
taken no notice of me; my fainting was the 
cauſe of his infidelity ; "ind Pere even you, who 
ate ſo lovely, ſo capable of inſpiring that tender 


to kx, him a few months, to your-misfort 

| 0 ' your fal at his d6or; Lacknôwledge he took a 

eat deal of notice of you at church; Tull that was 
nly becauſe ing Were ain an his admira- 

t 8 955 is „ would not have proceeded. to 

0 Nip e aſſiſtance of your ſituation, 45 
af accident. However, he loved me, 


— 


taken him from me, and perhaps Thad no 
dy in che 2 to fear but y0b. Pray 
ſet a" a e an end, continued ſhe, I have not 


to me; but don't im jg that T have let hw know 
it; ; fer he Bhs not leaſt ſuſpicion 3 nor is he 


liced as 'you'are doubtleſs now againſt me, I 1 
'OU 2 y; it ſecret, if nqt [uy of 92 15 
at leaſt out of eneroity, A young lady of 
excellent diſpoſi tion, need nota particular 
for people to make you uſe them kindly, 3 
there is no, Juſt. 2 550 for being N wage with 
them. Fafewel, Marianne, added ſhe, 
1 leave you dae letter, make What uſe 1 c 
bo; ou pleaſe; ſhew it to Mrs. de Valville, flew it 
5 ſon; dl have my conſent to it; I. can *t. be 
blamed for what he has the aſſurance to write to 


and make kim publickly bluſh for his conduct, I 
am ſo incenſed againſt 525. and ſo much deſpiſe his 
kr a” love, ＋ * I ſh rubs no. ſeruple of it ; 


er. 


64 dvr 


ö The Hirtuous Orphan. 4% 
However, I have taken a, reſolution never to ſee 


e bin more, without you, require it gf me, port] 
e forget that I have ever teen him, and if 1 meęt 
o m, I won't ſem to know him; for flying from 
tem would be doing him too much honour. Fou, 


I belieye, are neither ambitidus nor ſelfiſh 3; and if 
ou are only affectionate and eee. will 
$ loſe nothing. As  Valville' is unworthy pf, 108" 
Wy t<odernels, you ought.ngt to regret the beer 
Leu muſt conſider yourſelf ag. [98 had never bad 
a. lover: for, to have a general one, is 1 have 
07 


* | * WR 
0 none at all: yeſterday he was your's, / he is 
e, mine, if I may believe him; and to-morrow... he 
o Lcere paſſion for any body. Leave him then at large, 


and reſerve your heart, as I. hall mine, for ane 
who will give you his in return. 
RE ſhe came to me, and gave me a friendly 
embrace, which I received without the leaſt mo- 
tion; I only looked earneffly at ber, and let m 
yes Wander over her. She took one gf 1 


co and preſſed it between bers, whilſt L let her do a8 
ip, the pleaſed, without being able to make any reply, 


or to return. her, cargſſes. I did not know, he. 


en ber I ſhould love or hate her, treat her as a-Tiyal 


or a friend ; tho* methought I had ſome ſentiments 
of gratitude in my ſoul for thoſe marks of friend- 


tion ſhe had taken, to ſee. Valville no mot, 1 


again till to-morrow, faid ſhe ; and; I hope 1 
nd you then more ſerene and more ſenſible of my 

W/ricndſhip. To all this, I could till make her no 
eh, and only followed her with. my eyes all ſhe - 
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ſhip 1 received from her, as well as for the reſolu- © 
heard her ſigh, as ſhe left me; I ſhall not ſee you” © 
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cron ghts ſo diſturbed and confuſed,” that I ſeemed 


In which the ſoul has not the diſcretion to make a 


are crying too; have you received any il nbin? 


and the faint manner in which 1 ee chem. 
At laſt ſhe perceived the letter which I was fl 


_ "which was wet with my tears. Is this, my dear, 


Alas! come from . I could ſay no more, my 


| way to your grief: 
* ſympathize with you in your affliction. — 


almeſt ſtupifled. The nun 1 have already men- 
- tioned as peculiarly deſerving the character of my 
friend, at bat entered, and ſurprized me in' this 
- diſordered ſtate of mind. The” T ftw her, I did 
not ſtir ; and 1 believe I ſhould have kept myſelf 
in the ſame ſituation, if even the Whole body of 
tuns and boarders had entered too. Thefe arc 
"afiQtions ſo violent as to make us forget ourſelves, 


ſecret of the ſtate it is in; it is not at all embarraſſed 
at being made a ſpectacle of to others: And thi 
Was exactly my caſe. The nun aſtoniſhed at my 
not 5 to falute her; at my ſilence, and my 
wild and id look, came towards me in a Lind 
-of fright. My dear, what 'is the matter? whit 
ails you? crid ſhe; are you Wm? No, returned J, 
and then was ſilent.- But what is the matter 
then? you look pale, dejected, and 1 think you 


— 8 


Fes, returned L. and then ſtopt again. 
She knew not what to think of n U 1% les, 
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holding with a weak and trembling hand, and 


the cauſe of 11 affliction? added ſhe, taking 
bold of it; will you permit me to read it. Yes, 
-cried I: Pray who does it come from? ſhe rejoined. 


ief ſtopped voice. She ſeemed extremely 
24 and 1 obſerved ſhe wiped her es, and 
then rend the letter. Come, Miſs, ſaid ſhe, 
this lets me into the whole matter. You: a on 
of conſternation, and. give 
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noble ſoul, with'a heart ſincere and void of arti- 
fice ; and this is à reaſon why you are more _ 
rated with a misfortune of this kind. Yes, Miſs, 


11 ſigh, complain, and indulge your grief. I am not 
dia a ſtranger to the ſituation you are now in; I have 
ſelf experienced it, and was as much afflicted as vou; 
but a friend neatly of the age I am now of, ſur- 
are priſed me in the condition I now ſee you in, and 


endeavoured to conſole me: ſhe talked reaſon, I 
iſtened to her, and at laſt received comfort. - She 
comforted' you, Madam, cried I; lifting up my 
eyes to heaven. She comforted you ! did you ſay? 
Yes, returned ſhe, you don't conceive 


a r pomble ; and I then thought (e co. 
7% LerT us ſee, ſaid my friend, for what it is you 
hat BY £45 give yourſelf up to deſpair. _ It is for one of 
4 , de moſt frequent occurrences of life; and which 
tte} is hardly of any conſequence to you. You love 
you Wl man who returned your affection, and now 
os 2 leavcs you for another, and you call this a very 
in, great misfortune. But are you ſure it deſerves 
ble, bat name, and may not it be quite the contrary? | 
le can you tell but this infidelity may be an 
advantage to you; and that you would repent 
and our having married him; that his jealouſy, his 
dear, Ii humour, his debauchery, and a thouſand: other 
king Wl <'i<ntial faults, which he may have unknown te 
Yes, ou, might make you groan out a tedious un- 


ment: caſt youg views a little farther, and con- 


nch) ſider that his ine cy may be A blefling from i 
| ig heaven. That over-ruling providence which pre- 
lides over all things, is conducted by unerring 


wiſdom ; and the father of mankind knows what 


Vox. II. 


% 


happy life ?-You only-look upon the preſent mo- 


will promote our happineſs better than we do; his 

love infinitely exceeds. that we have for ourſelves: 

you are now lamenting an imaginary misfortune, 2 
webs hag + Wer HT. 
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And I will tell you the reſt when you are-capabl 


us when we are told fomething that moderates ou 
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ſolation touched me, continued ſhe, and they ought 
to have ſtill a grgater weight with you, to who 


_—_— * © * 4 » bs 
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My friend ſpoke to me of my perfeCtions, but yo! 
| have more of them; I da 't tell you this to Ratte 


which in a little time will perhaps be the ſubject 
of your joy. Take courage then, if he is not 
deſtined for your huſband, you will be a gainer 
by looſing him; as I myſelf have been in being 
abandoned by one who was dear to me, and who 
forſook me for another, whom he has made miſera- 
ble in that condition, in which I once wiſhed my- 
ſelf, and which I fooliſhly imagined would make me 
completely happy. You love him you will ſay, and 
as you have no fortune, his wealth would be 
yours; but could nothing but his infidelity deprive 
ou of it ? was he ſecure from every illneſs ; might 
e not die before your marriage, and would not 
every thing then be loſt? would there be no te. 
ſource left for you? and does his unfaithfulne(s 
deprive you now -of the comforts you would then 
Have enjoyed? Tho' you love him now, do you 
think you ſhall never be able to love any but him 
ate there none ſo rich, none fo amiable as he! 
To what purpoſe then is your uneaſineſs ? You are 
you ol have but juſt entered upon life : You 
are bleſſed with a happy genius, an amiable ſoul, 
and a fine perſon ; you have a variety of pleaſing 
proſpects before you; and yet give yourſelf up to 
deſpair for a man who will perhaps return to you 
again. Thus it was my friend reaſoned with me, 
added the nun, in the firſt tranſports of my grief. 


- 


of attending to me. | 
HRE I fetched one of thoſe ſighs which eſcape 


afflictions. She perceived it. I heſemotives of con- 


they are more applicable than they were to me. 


70 
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b , , ; * 5 
u; 1 was agteeable enough, but had not your 

paths As to the qualities of your mind, you 


net have received proofs of the impreſſion they make 
* upon every body, You know the eſteem and ten- 
7 


derneſs Mrs. de Valville has for you; and I know 


era · not one ſenſible perſon in dur houſe, that is not 
my. prejudiced in your favour. Mrs. Dorſim, who is 
me ſo good a judge of true merit, is ready to be another 
and Mrs. de Valville to you. You delight every body 
| be at her houſe 3 and wherever you appear, it is the 
ive Bl fame. I don't pretend to make any account of my 
12 own judgment; yet, tho* I am pretty difficult, 
no 


and not eaſily pleaſed, I was ſtruck with your 


Dre. preſence, and inſtantly became ambitious of being 


Incl your friend. Who could be otherwiſe ? Then 
then WW what is it to you to be deprived of a lover, who 
vou diſhonours himſelf in leaving you, and who is not 
nim! in my opinion the moſt conſiderable of all the 
be! matches that will be offered you? Therefore com- 
u art 


poſe your mind, Marianne; make yourſelf per- 
fectly eaſy ; it does not require any great effort of 
reaſon to be ſo; for the leaſt degree of ſpirit, 
ealing joined to what 1 have told you, is more than ſuf- 


up to ficient to give you that tranquility you ſtand in need 
+», CCC A e e grant 
h me, IrE&N looked at her in a manner that ſhewed 


grief, 1 was half vanquiſhed by her reafons, and half 
apabe {oftened with a grateful ſenſe of the pains ſhe took : 
to calm my troubled mind, and gave her my hand 


eſcapeſ with an air of friendſhip. and affection, which 
tes out ſeemed to fay ; how ſoothing is the confidence of 


a friend! how ſweet the ſatisfaction of being in 
ſuch hands as yours ! I found my affliction began to 


aſſuage our, grief. This obliging lady ſtaid about 
an hour longer with me, inſinuating the moſt 
oO ORG, Do On . _ plealing 


abate ; for we are very near receiving comfort., 
when we take an affection for thoſe who. try to 
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-pleaſing things, which ſhe had the art to make me 
think extremely judicious. And tho” indeed they 
Were ſo, yet it was neceſſary, in order to gain my 
attention, that they ſhould be ſet off with that 
Affectionate tone, and that look of benevolence 
with which ſhe uttered them. At laſt the bell 
:rung to call her to ſupper ; as for me I had my pro- 
viſions ſtill brought me into my room. Well, 


ſaid ſhe ſmiling, I am glad I don't leave you ſo 


inconſiderate and void of reflection as J found you 
you are now become reaſonable, you know your- 
ſelf, and will do yourſelf juſtice. Believe me, 
you were much to blame to give way to ſuch ex- 


Ceſſive, ſuch immoderate grief and dejection of 


ſpirit. I cannot eaſily pardon it, and ſhall take 
the liberty to chide you for it this great while. 
1 could not help ſmiling at this friendly raillery, 


which diſpoſed me to think that I had really ex- 
aggerated my misfortunes. Sure my friend would 


not take this method to comfort me, thought I, 
if my affliction was ſo very ſerious as I have imagined 


Sx had no ſooner left me, than one of the lay- 
ſiſters brought me my ſupper, and began to ſet 
ſome things to rights in my room. This woman 


was naturally of a gay diſpoſition : Come, come, 


nid ſhe, you are almoſt as freſh as a roſe already; 


you have quite recovered your illneſs, and there is 


not the leaſt appearance of it left : won't you take 


A little walk in the garden after ſupper ? No, re- 


- plied L I feel myſelf fatigued, and 1 * to g0 
40 bed as ſoon as I have eat a little. 
returned ſhe, all in 


ell, well 
time, ſleeping will do 
you as much good as walking. On this hel 
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Fo will eaſily judge that I made but a'very 
 ight ſupper; for tho my friend the num has 
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recovered my ſpirits, and taught me to moderate” 

my uneaſineſs, yet I continued ftill in a voy _ 
e 
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melancholy : I revolved in my mind all 


told me. She had faid I had but juſt n to 
live. You are in the right, ſaid I to myſelf; my 
fate is not yet decided, and I ought to prepare” 
myſelf for many other events. Others will love” 
me, he will ſee it; and they will teach him to- 
revive his efteem. A man who is inconſtant, 
thinks he leaves the injured lady ſolitary; bur 
when he ſees his place filled up by another, he 
begins to think himſelf miſtaken, and-looks upon 

it as an accident he could not have foreſeen : he 
can hardly believe it is her that he diſcarded, and 
ſeems ſurprized to find ſhe has ſtill ſo many charms. 
New thoughts facceeded to theſe ; is he not the 
moſt amiable, the moſt tender of mankind? and 
muſt I loſe him? ſhall I ever find one like him 
Ah! Mr, de Valville,. the charms of Mifs Var- 
ton will not juſtify you; and I ſhall perhaps have 
a3 many admirers as ſhe. Upon this I wept and 
went to-bed. Amongſt the various thoughts which- + 
revolved in my mind, there was one which T at 
laſt fixed upon. 
ſelf, who have virtue and ſenſe, who have a 
character and ſentiments which render me gene- 
rally eſteemed, / and all the charms of youth, 
have the weakneſs to deſtroy myſelf with a grief 
which perhaps Will be thought intereſted, and 
which will only ſerve td ſwell the 8 of a mam 
who treats me ſo unworthily. This laſt reflection 
rouzed up 5 courage, it had ſomething noble 
im it, that inſpired me with reſolutions that ren- 
dered me more calm and tranquil. I laid a ſcheme 


for my behavieur 1 Valville, and fed en 


„hat method: 1 ſhould make uſe of to diſcover 
bis infidelity to his mother. In a word; I pro- 
- D 3 _ © poſed 


* 


Why ſhould I, ſaid I to my-" 
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poſed to act with a ſpirit, a modeſty, a. decency, 
worthy of that Marianne who had been ſo highly 
eſteemed. In ſhort, to behave with a conduct, 
which, in my opinion, would be more proper b 
to make Valville regret his forſaking me, if he Wh 
had any generoſity left, than all the tears I could v 
ſhed, which often only ſerve to degrade us, even 
in the opinion of the lover we lament, and at 
leaſt ſpread an air of diſgrace over our charms. 
Thus enthuſiaſtically enchanted with my little 
generous plan, I inſenſibly ſunk to reſt, and did 
not awake till late the next morning; but then 
I awoke only to renew my ſigs. 
How vERͤ induſtriouſly we endeavour. to en- 
courage ourſelves in a ſituation like mine, we are 
continually liable to relapſes, and that little repoſe 
we procure is too uncertain to be of con- 
tinuance: the ſoul only enjoys itſelf for a moment, 
and is ſenſible that its tranquillity depends upon-a 
light: of imagination, which it would willingly 
preſerve z. but it conſtrains it too much, it is forced 
to retract itſelf into that condition which is moſt 
natural to it, that is, a ſtate of agitation. This 
was my caſe. I not only thought that Valville was 
unfaithful, but that his mother would no longer 
be mine; and that I ſhould never pofleſs that 
. apartment ſhe had ſhewn me at her houſe, which 
| was ſo near to her's. She had promiſed} me this 
in the tendereſt manner; how delightful would 
have been my ſituation ! I had anticipated my 
happineſs by reflecting upon it beforehand, and 
had promiſed myſelf many ſweet and pleaſing 
interviews with her; but all my hopes were .va- 
niſhed, and the happineſs I had depended upon 
. -difappeared: how heavy, how | ſevere was this 
difappointment | Valville no longer intended this 
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did not think of the evening before. What would? 
become of--my..-mamma's picture which I had 
begged of her, and which ſhe had aſſured me ſhould? 
be hung in my chamber, where it was placed per- 
haps already, but, alas! to no purpoſe, ſince it 
was not for me How numerous were my griefs ! 
how ſwift did they flow in upon me 1 
Tno' I expected Mrs. de Valville would come: * 
that day, I did not hope to ſee her till the aſter- 
noon, but ſhe was there in the morni y: 
friend the nun, who had paid me a viſit ſoon after, 
I was dreſſed, and whoſe converſation had again? 
comforted me, had ſcarcely left the room, hen 
I ſaw Miſs Vatthon enter. She appeared caſt 
down, but leſs melancholy than the evening before.- 
[gave her a reception which was neither cold nor. 
very affectionate; I received her with a languiſhing” 
look ; and Pear” ju her friendly behaviour,- 
and all ſhe had told me, 1 felt ſome pain at ſeeing; - 
her: but whether ſhe perceived it or no, ſhe” 
ſeemed not to take any notice of it. I think I 
ought to acquaint you with one thing, ſaid ſhe,. 
with an open countenance, in which there appeared 
a viſible concern; and that is, that I have been. 
with Mr. de Valville. She ſtopped here as if 
aſhamed of what ſhe Nad told me. This ſurpri - 
ling beginning made me ſigh ; I readily believe it, 
replied I, fled with the utmoſt conſternation. 
But, pray, don't condemn me, without hear- 
ing me, rejoined ſhe immediately. I have aſſured 
you that I would never ſee him more, and that was - 
my intention; but I had not the. leaſt ſuſpicion, - 
that it was he who waited for me in the parlour. 
(And this indeed was true, as I heard fince.) I 
was told that one deſired to ſpeak with me from 
Mrs. de Valville, continued ſhe, and you are 
ſenſible that my appearance could not he diſpenſe}. - 
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iooner ſaw him than I found it impoſſible to reſiſt 
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with. It would have been very rude and unkind 
to have refuſed going to her without a_ ſufficient 
excuſe, So that I was obliged to ſhew myſelf, tho 
did it with reluctance, and not till after ſome 
heſitation: and the uneaſineſs of my mind ſeemed 
to preſage what was going to happen. Judge of 
my ſurprize, when I found Mr. de Valville in the 
parlour. You then retired, did not you returned 
T, with a weak and trembling voice? I had un- 
doubtedly done ſo, replied ſhe bluſhing ; but I no 


a natural impulſe of indignation which ſeized me. 
Would not you have done fo? No, ſaid I, you 
would have un a greater reſentment in retiring. 
May be fo, returned the, but put yourſelf in my 
place, with the opinion J had of him. The words 
bad made me tremble, it ſeemed an ill omen of 
what was to follow. You are very bold, Str, 
ſuid I to him, to come here to ſurprize me, con- 
tinued ſhe, after the letter you wrote to me, 
which you could not have made me take without 
deceiving me: are you come now for an anſwer 
to it? If ſo you ſhall not wait long: I aſſure you, 
Sir, both your viſits and your letters offend me ex- 
tremely. The little ſervice you have done me, 
does not intitle you to diſpenſe with the regard 
you owed me, eſpecially as you are under en- 


gagements to a young lady, that you can't forſake, 


without being guilty of a' baſe perhdiouſneſs, 
It is ſhe, Sir, you ought to viſit here, and not me; 


| who am not born to be the object of ſuch an in- 


jurious, ſuch a ſhameful intrigue. - This I was 


willing to fay before I left him, added ſhe, and 


was going to the door in order to leave him with- 
out condeſcending to hear what he had to fay, 


_ | when I heard him cry out, Oh]! Miſe, you throw 
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me into deſpair ; and th's was uttered with fuel 
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a loud and mournful voice, that I thought myſelf. 


obliged to ſtop, to prevent his crying out a ſecond 
time, and alarming the houſe, which would have 
introduced a very diſagrecable ſcene. No, no, 
ſaid I, he would not have behaved ſo extrava- 
gantly ; that precaution was entirely unneceſſary. 
beg your pardon, returned ſhe a little confuſed ; 
the ſervants, or any in the court, might have 
come at the noiſe, an have put me out of coun- 
tenance z ſo it was wiſer to ſtay a little, for I did 
not think he would detain me long. Well, Sir, 
what do you want with me ? faid T in the ſame 


"x" 


* 


haughty tone; I don't defire to hear any os, 


that you can inform me of. Alas Madam, T 
proteſt I have but one word to ſay to you: Pray 


return, replied he, with a bewildered look, and 
ſo much emotion, that it was impoſſible for me 


to proceed, Well, Sir, faid I going back to 
him, what would you ſay ? I came to tell you, 
returned he, that my mother will be here between 
cleven and twelve, and deſigns to take you and 


Marianne home with her to dinnef: ſhe did not 


deſire me to tell you of it, bu I thought you 
would permit me to let you no it before-hand. 
You need not have given yall 

dir, ſaid 1; Mrs..de Valvilles 
of honour, and I ſhall c , 
behave, - Is. that all?) by did you aft if 
that was all, faid I? wou yu never have done? 
would you liſten to him Tor ever? Dear Miss, 
ſaid ſhe, how you miſtake” me, it is quite the 
reverſe, is that all, ſignified” only that he tired 


how I ought to. 


my patience ; I only ſaid ſo to get a pretence to 


leave him, for I was all the while afraid of his 
cifordered looks; for one don't know what to do 
with perſons that are ſo little maſters of themſelves. 
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art trouble, 
die a great deal 


Then aſſuring me that he would ſoon have done, 
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he began a diſcourſe which I was obliged to hear 
from the beginning to the end. It was a vindica- 
tion of himſelf with regard. to you, occaſioned by 
my having mentioned his perfidiouſneſs. You 
may judge that his arguments could not perſuade 
me to believe him as excuſable as he thinks himſelf 
to be; but. I muſt confeſs, that I don't find him 

ite ſo culpable as I before thought him. Ah! 
Mis, cried I, (without lifting up my head, leaſt 
my looks ſhould charge her with hypocriſy) 
is he not quite ſo culpable, do you: ſay, who 
- deſpiſed him ſo much yeſterday ? *Tis true, indeed, 
returned ſhe, I did deſpiſe him, and thought him 
the baſeſt and moſt unworthy of all mankind, nor 
do I now pretend to ſay that he is not at all to 
blame; I only think he is leſs fo than I at'fiſt 
imagined, My friendſhip induces me to tell you 
this, in order to diminiſh your affliction, by 
rendering his behaviour leſs ſhocking to you. You 
have looked upon him as a fickle perfidious 
perſon, who ſuddenly changes without knowing 
why. Buthe is very far from it ; it is ſome time 
fince he endeavoured to remove his paſſion, with 
which he reproached himſelf. This he told me 
almoſt with tears in his eyes; it was even hefore 
your illneſs; he thought to conquer it by loving 
another; he only wanted an object; he faw me, 
I did not diſpleaſe him; he felt a flight preference, 
which he could not belp giving me over the reſt, 
and ſeized the opportunity of making himſelf happy. 
That is all. Oh! Miſs, fai I, is this the 
comfort you would have me liſten to? is this 
the conſolation you bring me? Indeed, Miſs, 
I thought it would be one, returned ſhe: is it not 
more agreeable to you to think that it is not out of 
inconſtancy or want of love that he leaves you, 


but that he is forced to do it with reluctance, 0000 
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only from. motives: which appear to him to be rea- 
ſonable; and which, if J am not deceived, you 
will think ſo too, if you will permit me to repeat 
them to you? Let us ſee now; you have related 
your hiſtory to me, my dear Marianne, but there 
are a great many articles that you have but juſt 
touched upon, yet are extremely important, and 
may have been very prejudicial to you... Valville, . 
who loved you, did not attend to them while they 
were concealed; and he was much in: the right. 
But your ſtory has been blazed abroad, and thoſe 
little particulars are known to every body: there 
are few-like him or his mother; perſons of gene- 
rous-ſentiments are very ſcarce. linen 
with whom you lived as a ſhop-maid ; the ar 
monk who went to petition the aſſiſtance of one of 
Mr. de Valville's relations; the convent where 
you went to beg to be received out of charity; 
the adventure ef the linen draper, who knew you 
again at a lady's called Mrs. de Fare; your being 
taken from thence; your appearing at the prime 
miniſter's before ſo large a company; the infignih- 
cant young fellow that was deſigned to difplace 
Valville, and a hundred-other things ; which tho? 
they turned out indeed to your advantage, and 
prove that none was ever more amiable and en- 
paging, yet are very mortifying, and deg R 2 
tho' very unjuſtly. All eſe omen „I fay, 
been repraſcntad to Valville, who veg ed given me 
an account of them. You can't imagine all that 
has been ſaid to him on this ſubject, or how much 
they condemn his mother, and teize him about 
his deſign of marrying you. His friends break off 
their acquaintance with him; his relations will 
ſee him no more, unleſs he will lay aſide his pro- 
ject, and there are none even of the indifferent 
and unconcerned that 45” 5 and jeer at him; 
in 
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will then be ſenſible of the indignity you are now 


_ misfortune of hating her, and curſing the day, when 
__ fiſt you knew her. 


ready to follow her inclinations. + I faw that Val- 
ville had ſufficiently juſtified himſelf in her opinion; 


him. This I ſaw very plainly, and my reproaches 
would have been of no ſignification at all, But 
bow ccruel, how extremely berbarous was it to 
mention that batred which they predicted Valville 


in ſine, he muſt bear the moſt mortiſying things, 
and go thro” the endleſs infults : I can't repeat half 
of what they ſay to him. What! a girl that has 
nothing! ſay they: a girl that don't know who 
{he is! how can you have the face, Sir, to ſhew 
ber to the world? She has virtue; but are there 
no ladies of quality who have it too? Can nobody 
pleaſe you but your amiable orphan ? She loves 
you, you will dur what can ſhe do leſs? is 
that a love to be boaſted of? can you be ſure, that 
ſhe would have had any eſteem for you, if ſhe had 
been your equal? How do you know but her ne- 
ceſſities may induce her to diſſemble that paſſion, 
to draw you in, and keep you to herſelf? All 
theſe ideas, Sir, will one day come into your mind, 
they add with equal malice and ſtupidity, and you 


offering yourſelf ! and be at leaſt obliged to leave 
your country, and go and hide yourſelf with your 
wife, to avoid the ſcorn you wilt bring upon your- 
ſelf; but wherever you go, don't hope to avoid the 


HERE I could contain myſelf no longer; I had 
been filent, whilſt ſhe repeated to me all theſe 
mortifying, theſe humbling expreſſions. And of 
what ſervice could it have been to me, to have 
vindicated myſelf, or have given a looſe to my 
complaints? It could not be doubted but ſhe was 


and that ſhe only ſought to clear him in mine, 
that I might diſpenſe with her promiſe of deſpiſing 


woull 
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would have for me] How ſevere. the reflection, 
that he would curſe the day of our acquaintance! 
this pierced my heart, and tried my patience” to 
the utmaſt. Oh! this is too much, Miſs ; it is 
too much ! cried I. He deteſt me ! he curſe the 
time when he firſt ſaw me! the thought is quite 
inſupportable ! have you the courage to threaten 
me with it? to come and entertain me with ſuch 
frightful ideas? Is this your boaſted friendſhip ? 
Is this the method you take to diffipate my uneaſi- 
neſs ? can you believe I don't underſtand you, and 
ſee into the bottom of your heart? Is it like a 
friend to uſe me in this manner ? cannot you love 
him without taking away my life ? You will have 
it that he is innocent and would convince me of it. 
Well, Miſs, I will confeſs that he is ſo, give him 
again your eſteem. He is in the right; he ought © 
to bluſh at having loved me. TI grant that our 
marriage would cover him with all the reproaches 

you have enumerated. Yes, I am g, 
meaneſt creature upon earth is above me. 


, the 
have 
ſubſiſted hitherto only upon charity; they know - 
it, and reproach me with it. I am ſufficiently 
convinced that Valville ought to abandon me, and 
that he may do it without any impeachment of 
his honeſty, . But for you to threaten me with his 
hatred and his curſes; me, who am dying; it is 
too much, I cannot bear it; You might have 
juſtified Valville, and have inſinuated that his 
paſſion for you is not at all blameable, without 
coming to eruſh me under theſe barbarous preſages. 
It may be you, perhaps, that he will hate; it 
will perhaps be yourſelf, and not me, Miſs: take 
care. * r 5 
THr1s reproach perfectly ſtunned her. She 
did not expect that I ſhould fo readily find out her 
artifice; and I ſaw her bluſh and turn pale fuc- 


oy 
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ceſſively. You put a very ill conſtruction upon 
my intentions, returned ſhe, with a troubled air, 
hat wild tranſports! I cruſh you ! I pierce your 
heart ! how very ſtrange is this | have I any — 
in your misfortunes? am I reſponſable for the 
ideas people inſpire this gentleman with? is it my 
fault if he is moved by them? is it any wonder 
that they make an impreſſion upon him? . How- 
ever, I muſt ſay again, there is leſs infidelity than 
_ weakneſs in his change, and it is impoſſible to judge 
otherwiſe, Thoſe who talk to him thus, are 
more to blame than he; he is not perfidious, hut 
only ill adviſed. I thought I ſhould have pleaſed 
ou in telling you this, and that was all the artiſice 
2 * made uſe of. I with he had reſiſted all that 
has been ſaid to him, he would then have been more 
worthy of praiſe ; but I-can't think that either. you 
or I have a right to deſpiſe him for it. Every body 
will excuſe his fault, nor, will it make him fink in. 
the eſteem of any one. This is my opinion, and 
if you are equitable, it muſt be your's too; your 
own peace and granquility require it. I ſhould be 
more eaſy if this converſation was dropped, ſaid I, 
weeping. As you pleaſe, returned ſhe. - I will ſay 
no more. And ] affure you, I ſhall never reſume 
it, Fare you well, Miſs, added ſhe, retiring. I 
made her no reply, only bowed my head and let her 


o. | „ 
, You will pechaps be apt to imagine, Madam, 
that I am now going to abandon myſelf to a greater 
exceſs of grief than ever. At leaſt you muſt ſee 
that I have a new acquiſition of painful, uneaſy 
circumſtances. Falſe as Valville was, I could not 
abſolutely ſay before this diſcourſe, that I had a. 
rival; but now ſhe was a moſt complete one. 
They mutually»'oved each other; and her diſcourſe 

told. me, what an juppredlieg.ho ad onde on Ber: 
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heart; and that ſhe had taken a reſolution to cheriſh 
her growing paſſion : Muſt not this, according to all 
appearance, renew my deſpair, and ' plunge me 
into the moſt cruel, the moſt bitter affliction? 
But ſo far from it, ſhe had a0 ſooner left the 
room, than my tears began inſenſibly to ceaſe. 
This new augmentation of ſorrow ſtopped them, 


and made me unable to ſhed any more. When 


a misfortune which we have believed to be extreme, 
becomes {till greater, the ſoul ſeems to lay aſide 


its ſorrow z it collects all its ſtrength to enable it 


to bear up couragioully ; its . exceſs brings it 
to reaſon ; it would be to no purpoſe to afflict it- 
ſelf; and therefore it yields and is filent : it has 
no other choice left, and this Nnade even unknown. 
to myſelf. It was with this kind of coolneſs, 
that I peacefully contemplated my misfortunes;: 
became convinced that there was noremedy, and 
conſented, to endure this unhappy adventure with. 
patience, Thus my troubles terminated in a 
profound melancholy ; I was peaceful and trac- 
table. A ſtate leſs cruel than Wat of abſolute: 
deſpair, 1 5 

was in this ſituation of mind, when a lay- 
ſiſter told me, Mrs. de Valville was come, and 
a perſon. waited for me in the parlour ; I imagined 
it was ſhe: that was there; and notwithſtanding 
the calm I was juſt in, I went down a little moved, 
and my eyes grew moiſt by the way. f 
dear, that tender mother, ſaid I, to myſelf, thinks 
ſhe comes to ſee: her daughter: the don't know' 
that ſhe will only ſee the poor Marianne, Appel 
of that affectionate, that charming appellation 
her goodneſs would beſtow upon me, I reſolved 
however, not to inform her of any thing yet: 1 
had my reaſon for concealing it, a intended. to 
wait for a. more faygurable: moment. I dried my 
2 4 8 | "FS - 
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eyes at the parlour door, endeavoured to aſſume 
a ſerene coun:enance,- and after two or three ſighs, 
J entered. A curtain drawn before the grate hid 
from me ſtill the perſon I was going to ſee; but 
prepoſleſſed with the opinion that Mrs. de Valville 
Was behind it; Ah! my dear mamma, cried I, 
as T advanced towards it, is it you that are come 
to ſee me? when drawing the curtain, I was 
ready to tear it, for preſenting inſtead of Mrs. de 
Valville, her unfaithful fon. © I ſtarted and was 
ſo ſtruck with the fight, that I ſtood ſome time 
with my head hanging down, ſtunned and without 
the power to ſpeak a fingle word. What is the 
matter my charming Marianne ? ſaid he, tis me: 
did not they tell you ſo ? how raviſhed am I to ſee 
you! Alas you ſeem to be very weak ſtill: my 
mother is in the parlour next this with Mrs. Dor- 
ſin, talking witha nun ; and ſhe defired me to 
tell you that ſhe would be here in a moment, and 
that ſhe deſigns to take you and your friend Miſs 
Varthon with her but I am very much afraid that 
ou axe not in condition to go out: think of it, 
wever, won't you go and dreſs you ? No, Sir, 
ſaid I, recoyering my ſpirits; no, I won't dreſs 
me, I am not yet perfectiy well, and Mrs, de 
Valville will give me leave to remain as I am. O 
without doubt, replied he. Well! you have 
given us terrible alarms, added he immediately, 
with the tone of a man who would ſThew ſome 
concern, and who would ſpeak tho' he had nothing 
to ſay. Pray, how do you do? I don't know 
whether I am deceived or not ; but you appear very 
much dejected ; perhaps your illneſs bas given you 
that thoughtful air; for I hope nothing has diſturbed 
r po gr Pb 
* I EASILY paceived that he ſaid this, becauſe 
my ſadneſs and reſerved behaviour alarmed _ 
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e did not know Miſs Varthon had revealed his 
ecret to me, for The had concealed from him all. 
hat paſſed between us on that ſubject, and had 
erſuaded him to believe that ſhe had only learnt 
dur engagements from the friendly confidence 1 
repoſed in her: but the guilty are always ſuſpicious: 
Miſs Varthon by ſome imprudent word might have 


was iven me ſome light: and this was what he feared. 

de itherto T had not dared to look in his face. I # 
Was id not care that he ſhould read in my eyes, that | 
me too well knew every thing; and apprehended 

out hat I ſhould not be able to diſſemble with. him. 

the At laſt I thought I might truſt myſelf, and looked 

ae: op. When a perſon is recovered from an illneſs ſo 

fee Nereat as mine, returned I, obſerving how he looked, 

my ir mc, our weakneſs gives a melanchely ar. 

or- An! Madam, how difficult is it to commit a 

to Whperfivious action with an unmoved countenance! 

nd be foul muſt naturally be extremely tender of its 

lia onour, and have a ſtrong propenſity to truth, 

nat ince it is ſo difficult to ſurmount ij confuſion it 


it, ecls at being falſe! Valville could hot meet my 
ir, looks, notwithſtanding all the aſſurance he endea- 
eſs oured to put on. I could hardly know him again; 
de e did not ſeem to be the ſame man; he had no 
0 onger that frankneſs, that openneſs of countenance, 
ve that joy at ſeeing me, which always uſed to ſparkle” 
y, in his eyes, and expreſs the tender ſentiments with 


which J inſpifed him. Love Was baniſhed” 
from th:nce, and nothing remained but embarraſſ- 


w ment and impoſture: I ſaw nothing now but a2 
ry viſage cold and conſtrained, which he ſtrove to 
Ju enliven, "and . t6 conceal the indifference, that in 


pight of all his endeavours, | was very viſible :" 
las! Madam, fuch' a fight was inſupportable to 
e; I was obliged to caſt down my eyes, and not 
0 Jook at him again. Here a deep ſigh 'cleaped | | 
"0 th | me 
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me, which it would have been impoſſible to have 
concealed, and which he took notice of with the 
appearance of ſame concern, Have you any 
difficulty of breathing, Marianne? faid he. No, 
returned I; I am only very weak: and then 
followed a long interval without either of us ſpeak- 
15 a word, which happened more than once. 
eſe pauſes had ſomething very ſingular in them. 
They had been entirely unknown in our former 
interviews, and the more they diſconcerted my 
unfaithful lover, the more frequent they became. 
For my part, I could only prevail on myſelf to be 
filent, and not to explain the ſubject of my diſ- 
order; which I could neither conceal, nor put 
any reſtraint upon my looks and behaviour. Your 
languiſhing condition makes me very uneaſy,. faid. 
he, we have been aſſured that you were much 
better recovered. Do you take any recreation in 
your convent? You have ſome friendsthere. Yes, 
returned I, I have a nun who ſincerely loves me, 
and then I ſee. Miſs Varthon, who is a moſt amiable 


lady. She appears to be ſo, he replied, but you 
are a better jugde of that than I. ſhe know, 
ſaid I, that de Valville is come for her? 


Yes, I think my mother deſired ſhe ſhould be told 
of it, returned he. You would be glad to be 
better acquainted with her, faid I. Why? I haye 
ſeen * here once or twice; K mother — * 
me to her to enquire your 

cried he, ad not you know it? She ſhould have 
told you of it. Ves, replied I, ſhe. mentioned it 
to me. And then we were ſilent again; he, out 
of confuſion, and I from diſcretion and melan- 
choly. But come, endeavour, Miſs, to recover, 
ſaid he, I think I hear my mother in the court; 
I will ſee if I am not miſtaken, added he, going 
to the window. This action ſpared him ſome 


ſeeing me again. My dear daughter 
Vabrille, thou art not dreſſed yet; I fent my 
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rords, which he would have been obliged to ſpeak 


to keep up the converſation; at leaſt it entitled him 


o mention what he ſaw, or did not ſee in the court. 


Yes, cried he, it is ſhe herſelf with Mrs. Dorſin. 

They will be here in a moment; and I will go and 
open the door. He left me without ſaying any 
more; and went down ſome of the ſtairs to offer 
Mrs. Dorſin his hand. He was glad of a pretence 
to run from me. 
endeavoured to ſmother my ſighs, and to aſſume 


Whilſt I as ſoon as he was | 


a countenance as ſerene and undiſturbed as poſ- 
ſible. | 8 5 
Mr dear child, ſaid Mrs. Dorſin, as ſhe en- 
tered, giving me her hand; I thank heaven for 
thy preſervation. We had not come till the 
afternoon, but I told your mamma that you muſt 
dine with us, that we might have your company x 
the longer. Madam, ſhe is a great deal better 
than I could imagine, added ſhe, addreſſing her- 
ſelf to Mrs. de Valville 3. ſhe/ is wonderfully re- 
covered, and I think is not much altered. 1 don't 
remember what: anſwer ſhe made her. Valville 
ſtood by Mrs. Dorſin, and ſmiled at looking on 
me; as if he too found a great deal of pleaſure at 


de 


ſon to tell thee. I was coming for thee. This the 
ſaid with the moſt affectionate air. At the name 
of daughter, I let fall ſome tears, and obſerved 
that Valville bluſhed; but I don't know Why, 
except he was aſhamed to ſee me moved to ſo 
little purpoſe, and thought that the ſweet and 
tender name of daughter, would be at laſt of no 
ſignification. Indeed your daughter loves you too 
much, cried Mrs. Dorſin, for her preſent weak 

neſs; there is no need of theſe emotions, nor of 


tat melting tenderneſt, which ſeizes her heart 
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at ſeeing you; and I am afraid they will do her 
no good. Let her be perfectly recovered, and 
then ſhe may weep for joy as-much as ſhe pleaſes; 
but let her indulge none of theſe ſoftnings till then, 
Come, Miſs, endeavour to chear up, and let us 
go. Iftay for Miſs Varthon, returned my mam · 
ma, but as for you, my dear, added ſhe, looking 
at me, you may go as you are. You need not 
take the trouble to dreſs now. Alas! notwith- 
ſtanding the deſire we have to take her with us, 
I tremble for fear ſhe ſhould come out too ſoon, 
ſaid Valville; who under the pretence of a con- 
cern for my health, probably had no other deſign, 
but to furniſh me with an excuſe which he hoped 
I would take hold of; but he was deceived. No, 
Sir, cried I, I am not ill at all, and ſince this dear 
lady will diſpenſe with my dreſs, I ſhall be charmed 
with the pleaſure of going with her. What do 
vou mean by lady? returned Mrs. de Valville, 
ſmiling; who do you ſpeak to? your: illneſs has 
rendered you mighty grave. Call me very re- 
ſpectfully your mamma. I can never have _ 
enough for you, Madam; returned I: with a figh, 
which I was unable to conceal. It did not eſcape 
Mrs. Dorſin, and confounded the uneaſy, the 
guilty Valville ; , who was, with ſome reaſon, out 
of countenance. + This ſigh, joined to my re- 
ſpectful behaviour, ſeemed to proceed from ſome 
hidden cauſe. Mrs. Dorſin appeared to think ſo, 
and to take notice of Valville's confuſion, by the 
manner in which ſhe obſerved us both; My mam- 
ma was going perhaps to make me ſome farther 
reply, when Miſs Varthon entered in a negligent, 
but elegant diſhabille. As ſhe: had foreſeen that 
notwithſtanding my uneaſineſs, I might go with 
them to dinner; ſhe had, without doubt, ſatisfied 
herſelf with dreſſing in this manner; which ſeemed 
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o exclude all deſign of pleaſing, and which ſhe 
probably thought would leave me no room to 
accuſe her with any ſuch intention. I immediately 
gueſſed her motives for this apparent regard for 


theſe caſes, a jealous and betrayed lover is quicker 
ſighted, than a beloved one. I at once ſaw that ſhe 
was not ſincere; and that notwithſtanding her 
negligence, ſhe had not been willing to ſtrip her- 
ſelf of any of her charms. I was dreſſed in the 
ſame manner as when I aroſe, and had only flipt 
on a very bad gown. 1 was quite changed and 
thin, the fire of my eyes was almoſt extinguiſhed, 
and had ſuch a pale, fickly, and diſturbed coun- 
tenance, that I could not help being ſenſible of 
the diſparity between us, and being mortified at 
appearing before her with ſuch diſadvantages, and 
thus contributing myſelf to juſtify Valville's' in- 
fidelity. If a lover leaves us, and gives the 
preference to another, we are at leaſt pleaſed to 
think him to blame for it; and, to charge it to 
his inconftancy, and not our want of charms 
and thus to flatter ourſelves that he is guilty of 
injuſtice, What leſſer comfort can we taſte? 
but yet in this caſe, methought I could not charge 
Valville with it. And this thought made me 
repent my having engaged to dine with his mo- 


were ſome things which might be alledged in my 


than me, it was not becauſe ſhe was naturally 
more lovely, but it was owing only to her being 
in good health, and my having been ill. I might 
be excuſed if I then wanted my own charms; but 


1 0 
+. 


me, and was not to be impoſed upon by it. In 


ter: but I could not go back. However, there 


favour : and my rival, upon recollection. had not 
ſuch great cauſe for triumph. If ſhe ſhone more 


ſhe was obliged to baue all her's, They ſaw 


how 


— 
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how far I might exceed her when mine re- 

turned. | * 
IN EEpD not repeat the compliments theſe ladies 
made her. It was time to go, and we both of us 
left the convent, ſtepped into the coach, and ſoon 
arrived at Mrs, de Valville's. I am afraid you 
are not perfectly recovered, ſaid my mamma, with 
an affectionate look, when we were at dinner: 
you appear to have a uid melancholy which 
does not at all pleaſe me. Was ſhe fo in the con- 
vent, Miſs? added ſhe, ſpeaking to Miſs Var- 
thon, who bluſhed at her queſtion. Yes, Mx 
dam, returned ſhe, ſhe was pretty much the ſame, 
She recovers ſlowly, and no wonder her illneſs has 
been long and violent: however, ſhe is ſometimes 
better. Mrs. Dorfin ſaid nothing, but did not 
ceaſe examining Valville and me. yr, 
As we aroſe from table, the weather being 
very fine, it was propoſed to take a walk on the 
terraſs of the garden. The converſation was at 
firſt general; and then Miſs Varthon was aſked 
news of her mother; they talked of her voyage, 
her return, and her affairs. While they were on 
this ſubject, T pretended a curioſity to ſee a ſhady 
arbour at the end of the terraſs. It appears to be 
5 very agreeably ſituated, faid I, to engage Valville 
to wait on me thither. No, no, returned he, it i 
nothing uncommon. But as I aroſe up, he could 
not avoid following me, and leaving the reſt of 
the company. I beg pardon, Sir, ſaid I, to bim 
as we walked, for depriving you of a converſation, 
in which you perhaps intereſt yourſelf; but I hal 
not detain you long. Why you jeſt, ſaid he, 
don't you know the pleaſure I take in being with 
you? I made him no anſwer; we entered the 
arbour, whilſt my heart ſuffered 'the moſt violent 
 palpitation, and I could not tell how to 5 4 
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what I had to ſay to him. A propos, cried he, 
(you will judge if à propos was a proper introduC- 
tion to what he was going to mention) do you 
remember that I have been endeavouring to obtain 
a poſt ? Do Iremember, Sir? without doubt I do, 
returned I: it is that affair that has deferred our 
marriage. Is it concluded, Sir? or will it ſoon be 
ſo? Alas! no, thefe is nothing done yet, he 
replied ; we are hardly any forwarder-than we were 
at firſt ; my mother will no doubt mention it to 
you, There has ariſen difficulties which have 
retarded the concluſion of it ; and which unhap- 
pily may put it off much longer. You muſt ob- 
ſerve, Madam, that theſe were difficulties of his 
own procuring, and the reſult of an intrigue carried 
on between him and his friends, without Mrs. de 
Valville's knowledge, as will appear afterwards. 
There are creditors and heirs that oppoſe us, con- 
tinued he : we muſt bring them to an agreement, 
and according to all appearance we ſhall not be able 
to do it ſoon, I am extremely ſorry for it, and 
prodigiouſly uneaſy, added he, taking too or three 
ſteps to go out of the arbour. Stay a moment, 
cried I, I am a little weary ; let us fit down. 
Pray, Sir, tell me why theſe difficulties diſturb 
you ſo much? Can't you gueſs? replied he, tis 
becauſe it retards our marriage: you muſt imagine 
that I ſhould be very glad to have it concluded. 

I have had a deſign to deſire my mother to com - 
flete my happineſs, before I obtained my place; 
but upon ſecond thoughts I found it more proper to 
defer it, to keep to her deciſion, and not to preſs 
her too much; am not I in the right? Oh! there 
is nothing to be feared from her, returned I; it 
will never miſcarry on her account. No, 
believe not, replied he; nor on mine neither: 
1 dare ſay you are pretty ſure of it; but that is 


7 
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no reaſon why theſe d-lays ſhould not make me 
impatient, - I wiſh with all my heart, my mother 
had not put it off: ſhe did not confult my loye 
in it. I thought I ought to ſeize this opportunity 
to explain myſelf, Pray, Sir, what love is it you 
are ſpeaking of, returned I, to enter upon the 
matter? What love! cried. he, what love ſhould 
it be*but mine, Miſs? my afteCtion for you. |; 
my love to you a new thing? And can you at. 
tribute to me thoſe obſtacles which prevent an 
union, which I defire much more than you do 
ourſelf? Inſtead of a reply, I drew his letter to 
Nit Varthon out of my pocket, which you know 
ſhe had left with me. As I gave it him open, he 
knew it at firſt ſight. Judge then what was his 
confuſion ; it wasquite inexpreſſible. It would have 
made any other but me. pity him: however; he 
endeavoured to recover himſelf, Well, Mis, 
what paper is this? what would you bave me do 
with it? ſaid he, taking it with a trembling hand: 
ak! added he, with a forced laugh, without 
knowing what be faid ; I ſee it is mine j=———- 
it is my letter forgot to tell you of it 
- it is a trifle, You, were ſick, the con- 
verſation turned upon love; and the ſubject made 
me a little pleaſant; that's all, I thought no mote 
of it. Miſs Varthon and I ſaw each other ſome- 
times at the marchioneſs of Kilnare's ———- 
Every body knows, that I have not made a ſecret 
of it. As I could not ſee you, I was willing 
to amuſe and divert myſelf, to paſs away the 
time. — But now we are ſpeaking” of thi 
marchioneſs, I muſt tell you that I ſhould be gal 
to ſee you acquainted with her; ſhe is a lady 0 
merit. I let him conclude this rambling diſcourtey 
which was void of ſenſe and reaſon, and Which 


f perfectly expreſſed the diſorder of his mind. 
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tended to it with ſilence, and my eyes caſt 
down. When he had done, Sir, ſaid I, without 
uſing any reproaches, or taking hold of any thing 
| e had fd I muſt do Miſs Varthon the juſtice to 
aſſure you, that you ought not to accuſe her with 
having made a premeditated facrifice of your letter. 
he gave it me, in the ſudden emotion of her 
mind, as ſhe then juſt diſcovered that I had the 
vanity to think I was dear to you. The'vanity ! 


returned he, with a countenance perfectly diſ- 
u do ordered: ſure, Miſs, there is no vanity in that. 
er to Sir, returned I, with a modeſt tone, pray have 
now Wi che goodneſs to hear me make an end. Miſs Var- 
„ he WE thon, to whom you paid a viſit a few days ago, 
$ his 


told me, as ſoon as ſhe had left you, that you had 
been to viſit her, and to enquire how I did; with- 
out mentioning a word of the letter you had juſt 
given her, But yeſterday hearing that our mar- 
riage was agreed upon, the became quite ſtunned 
Fah! ſtunned l cried he; why ſo? you 
ſurprize me; what is that to her? I don't know 
that, replied I, but however I took notice of it, 
of it Walked her the reaſon, and preſſed her to tell me: 
com when ſhe produced the letter and gave it me. V 
made Wi 00d, returned he, ſhe was mighty welcome, it 
mote Wy was not any thing very important; what ſignifies 
ſome- Wi the letter? ſhe knows I intended nothing by it, 
ad that it was only a little piece of gallantry; and 
did not deſire her to conceal it from you. © 'You | 


willing A muſt excuſe me, Sir, you forget © yourſelf; you 
yy. the Wcelired her not to ſhew it me in the letter itſelf, 
of ta replied 1, in a gentle friendly tone. But, pray 
be glal let me conclude what I was going to ſay: I have , 
ady 7 wiſhed for this explication, for no other reaſon, 
COurity 


but that Miſs Varthon, (ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould love 
you, as indeed you have reaſon to hope for';) 
could have no reaſon to accuſe me of a jealouly, 

Vol, II, | E 2 | Which 1 
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Which would very ill become me. But wha 


do you mean with your explications and jealouſes? 
eried he; what would you ſay? Indeed, Mig 7 
Marianne, I don't underſtand you. I don't indeed 
Pray, Sir, hear me, continued I, and le 
me conclude. Who is it that you thus debaſe your , 
ſelf to diſſemble with? Have you forgot whom yoꝗ 
are ſpeaking to? Am I not that Marrianne, tha 
poor, that unfortunate Marianne, who owes ever ! 
thing to your family, and who knows not what 
would have become of her, had not your bounti . 
ſaved her? Do I deſerve that you ſhould give p 
-yourſelf the trouble to explain and juſtify you d 
conduct to me? No, Sir, the time is ſhort, an] |: 
don't therefore interrupt me; we muſt agree upoi y 
ſomething. You know the diſpoſitions of youll 2 
{own heart ; but muſt. be ſenſible that Mrs. b 
-Valville is ignorant of them. She believes y 
fr 


are ſtill actuated by thoſe ſentiments: you late! 
entertained in my "eta She honours me wit e. 
the moſt engaging, the moſt endearing affection 
ſhe perſuades herſelf, that I ſhall ſoon be be 


V 
daughter; impatiently waits till I am ſo; a t 
may take the reſolution to marry us, before youll . 
have obtained your poſt; and ſince you have * 
lately preſſed her to it, may well imagine, that b c 
deſire to have, it concluded, will fill you with i . 
moſt 2 tranſports. Can you then ſudden 0 
2g toher, and acquaint her, that you have entire tr 
baniſhed me from your heart? I know, Sir, Mg ur 
de Valville has a mind full of truth and virtue; a © 
without reckoning the grief a declaration of ti di 
. kind would give her, ſuch a ſurpriſe would doub w 
_ Jeſs prejudice you in her eſteem. We mult ende nc 
vour then to ſoften a little this adventure, a 1, 
render it leſs ſhocking to her : A mother like M w. 
deſerves all the pains we can take to prevent il 


.  - 14 unealine 


uneaſineſs. I ſhould be extremely afllited, ſhould 
make you incur her diſpleaſure.” Alas who am 
that I ſhould be the 114 of a quarrel between 
Mrs. de Valville and you? I, I fay, ho am obliged 
to you for great part of her tenderneſs, and for 
many of the benefits I have received from her. 


acquaintance with the unhappy. orphan; but this 
J ſhall uſe all my endeavours” to avoid. There- 
fore conſider, Sir, how you would have me behave, 
and what fteps you would wiſh me to take, to 
prevent the uneaſineſs' I am ſpeaking of. I will 
do every thing for you, except ſaying that I don't 
love you ; for that would be far from being true: 
you need only tell me what you would have me do, 
youl and I will endeavour ebearfully to obey you. And 

believe me, Sir, it was only with an intention of 


you ſerving you, that I took the liberty to draw y, 


from à converſation, Which you thought” more 


i engaging than mine. 

aol HirasrTo Valville had ſtood his a as 
xe be well as he was able, and had the courage abſoluteh7 
3 a 


to deny his infidelity; the courage did I 'fay ? 1 
ſhould rather have called it a mean, a pitiful Baſt 
neſs, which would not ſuffer him ' generouſly to 
confeſs the ſituation of his heart; how painful muſt 


to virtue, and had ever the ſtrongeſt propenſity to 
truth! But what I had now told him, made him 
unable to reſiſt any longer: my generoſity con- 
founded him, and made him fink before me: he 
diſſembled no longer, but confeſſed his ſhame 
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You would then indeed curſe the day of yo¹FẽW 
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ſuch a conduct be to a mind that was always inelined 


without the leaſt ih I did not ſeem to take 
notice of his confuſion, but as he ſtill remained 


lent, I added, beſo good as to give me an anſwer, 
what do you preſcribe to me: as you- pleaſe, 


UE e he; 1 am to blame, and can t 
E 2 vindicate 
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-vindicate myſelf. It is neceſſary, however, 0 
Adviſe what I ſhould fay, added I with a free and 
prefling air; but he continued mute, and it was 
impoſſible to get a word more from him. Here 
I obſerved that Miſs Varthon had left the two ladies, 
and was coming up to us. Sir, faid J, in the 
uncertainty in which you leave me, as to the part 
I ought to take, I ſhall act with as much difcre- 
tion as poſſible; and it ſhall not be my fault if 
this affair don't ſucceed according to your de- 
_ tres. 
As he continued ſilent, and I was going to 

Jeave him; Miſs Varthon, who was already at the 
. "entrance of the arbour, pretended to be ſurprized 


th 
| 
h 
nc 
W 
A 
th 
to 
at finding us there, and ſeemed as if unwilling to be 
interrupt us. I beg pardon, faid ſhe, retiring; MW ” 
I did not think you had been there fill. Indeed © 
I imagined you were walking in the garden. You bi 
are very welcome to come in, Miſs, faid I, our © 
converſation is finiſhed, and you might have bad 
your ſhare in it. This gentleman is witneſs, that 
| there has been nothing ſaid againſt you. What © 
do you mean by againſt me? returned the, indeed bo 
Mifs, I don't doubt it. What connection is there 
between your ſecrets and my affairs? I made no ot 
reply, and went out of the arbour to meet the A 
ladies, who were coming up to us; fo that our 
two lovers could only remain a moment together. 
I don't know what they faid, but I heard them ha 
Joon follow me; and as I liſtened; methougbt 
Miſs Varthon was talking ve low. to Valville. by 
For my part I returned from this expedition wi | 
a pleaſing kind of emotion. That dignity of ſen 
timent T had ſhewn to my unfaithful lover; that "* 
ſhame and humility I left in his heart; that aſto 
niſhment he was in at my Lee behaviour 


in ſhort, 6 my mind i 


Del 
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emed over his; a ſuperiority more tender than 
wy diſpleaſing, more amiable than vain ; filled my 
ſoul with the ſweeteſt and moſt flattering ſenti- 
ments; and I found myſelf too worthy of his 
eſteem not to be regretted. Sure, ſaid I, it is 
tee impoſſible for him to love Miſs Varthon, with 
de ſame tranquility he would before have done. 
Pat i 1 defied him to forget me, and be at peace with 
E F imſelf. I reſolved to puniſh him by ſeeing him 
.o more: and then, I imagined that his aMition- 
would be ſuperior to mine, as he alone was guilty. 
oo Ih! why was he unfaithful ! Theſe were the 
ce thoughts which employed my mind, as I advanced 
ire towards Mrs. de Valville ; 1 you can't imagine 
ol bow I was delighted with them, or how 
5 nuch they allayed my grief. Revenge is in ſome 
* degree ſweet to every offended heart; and nothing 
but that can 3 Some will have a 
cruel, and others a generous one; mine you ſee 
was of the laſt ſort: for I wiſhed my dear Val- 


1 wa no. n n his RUNS 2” 
Vat "7 ave already told you, that MiG Varthon and = 


he followed me; and we preſentl ed the 
other ladies. When a cold and — breeze 
zriſing, Mrs. de Valville propoſed our in. 
perceived Mrs. Dorſin, who had the 
to intereſt herſelf in my concerns, and Wo had * 
entertained ſome ſuſpicions of what had happened, 
had watched all our actions. I obſerved, that 
ſhe fixed her eyes on Valville who turned away 
his head. His countenance had ſtill an impreſſion 
of the ſeveral emotions of his mind, which he was 
not yet able to diſguiſe. Mrs. de Valville herſelf, 
who ſuſpected nothing, diſcovered much dif- PR 
order in his looks, coming up to me, Dag 
ter, ſaid ſhe, lowering her voice, Valville. ſeems © 
E'3 x" melan - = 
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melanc and thoughtf ul, pray what has paſſed 
Siu wry What haſt thou ſaid to him? No- 
thing, Madam, I replied; that he ought not to 
be very well ſatisfied with. I will ſoon make his 
gaiety return, I am determined, ſaid ſhe, without 
pl herfelf any farther ; and then we went 
As ſoon as we bad taken our ſeato, my dear, 
10 Mrs. de Valville, as Miſs: Vatthon is your 
friend, we may talk freely before her of the marti- 
age which is agreed upon between my ſon and you : 
and I hope the will even do us the honour to be 
preſent at it, and therefore I ſhall make ns diff- 
culty of ſpeaking my mind before her. Here this 
lady coloured; ſhe foreſaw thata ſcene was 
opening, in which ſhe herſelf might be involved; 
however ſhe bowed to Mrs, de Valville to thank 


you 


> | | Marry 
till ou had obtained it; but I did not foreſee that 


p | you would meet with ſo many difficulties to obſtruct 


your deſigns: but ſince they ſeem to have no end, 
firs we care tell when you 


us her e 
4 do the ſame; and all will be over ind few . 
Hexe Valville fell again into all that diſtreſs and 
conf into which I had caſt him a few moments 
before. Miss Vartbon bluſhed, and knew not 

en For my part I held 
0 | my 
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rubs pleaſed : but there was no - malice, nor ill-- 
nature in my ſilence, My tenderneſs, and regard 
for Mrs. de Valville, and perhaps my love too for* 
her ſon, tied up my tongue, and made me unable 
to make her any anſwer: here a ſhort interval 
raed during which neither Valville nora I could 
open our lips. At laſt he broke filence, but it was 
rather to utter a fe inſigniſicant triſſing words, 
than to make any reply; for he was entirely un- 
determined, and knew not what he was going to 
ſay. But he could not avoid ſaying-ſomething to 
fill up that ar ae in the converfation,-- 
occalzaned by our ſilence. Ves, indeed, it is 
true ou are in the right; nothing is more 
eaſy e, in the country hen ever 
you pleaſe We ſhall ſee How i what do 
you ſay? We ſhall ſee ? cried Mrs. de Valville in 
an amaze; are you abſent? did you hear what 1 
ſaid ? What ſhall we fee ? why is not every; thing 
ſeen already No, Madam, returned I, 
with adigh: nog your your love tome 
ſhuts your againſt thaſe-reafons which ought 
abſolutely to break off this marriage. And cone 
jure you by the favours with which you haue loaded 
me; by that eternal | 
by all your concern for the happineſs of your: ſon; 
not to preſs him any more on this ſubject, but to 
abandon, your project. Why ſo huzzy, cried ſhe, 


in an angry tone; for ſhe! was ready to call me 


names; ſhe was provoked out of mere tenderneſs. 
Why ſo, pray? what do you mean? Ohl mam- 
ma; you ought ta think no more of it, cried I. 
throwing: myſelf ſuddenly at her feet. I loſe 
riches and honours, but I can't 


with» me, — ln. i Se 


gratitude I have for them; I. 


belp it 3 they are 
not fit for me; Mr. de Valville can't ſhare t m 
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the world ; without himſelf for a man of a 
mean and bafe ſpirit, Alas | what a misfortune 
would it be to this young gentleman, who is the 
hope of an illuſtrious family, who might aſpire to 
the greateſt honours, to be obliged perhaps, to 
deſert his country, for having married a girl whom 
nobody knows: a girl whom you have raiſed from 
nothing; and who has no other fortune but your 
charity? could the world ever approve of ſuch x 
marriage? But, what do you mean by theſe 
refleQions? what are you about ? cried Mrs. de 
Valville, interrupting me.———Pray, Madam, 
hear me, reſi I in a prefling and importunate 
tone. If any thing is worthy your concern and 
his, it is certainly my miſery. My dear mamma, 
you have had hitherto the greateſt regard- for 
me, and ſtill continue it. You would have the 
poor Marianne call you mother; you de her the 
| Eonour to call her your child, and treat her as ifſhe 
was really ſo: How admirable, how kind is this! 
can any thing equal your goodneſs ? and ĩs not my 
Jow, my indigent condition ſufficiently honoured, 
but you muſt carry your charity ſo far as to 'marry 
me. to your fon? is my miſery to be eſteemed a 
portion? No, my dear mother, no; you may 
give me the endearing title of your daughter as long 
as you pleaſe, you. may beſtow it upon me without 
controul; but I ought not to receive it from the 
law. It is true, I had yielded to your exceflive 
goodneſs ; I thought I had furmounted all obſta- 
cles, and every thing wouꝰ d paſs on ſmooth and eaſy; 
the exceſs of my happineſs prevented my thinking, 
and had taken away all my ſcruples; but they 

return upon me, and I can no longer hide from 
myſelf the true ſtate of things. Every body cries Wii 

out againſt. our marriage. Mr. de Valville” is Win 

affronted,. rallied,” and perſecuted, wherever be . 
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goes: tho' he conceals it from me, and durſt not 
tell it you, he is ſhocked at the frightful proſpect, 
and has reaſon to be ſo; but tho* he ſhould rega 
all this with indifference, and endeavour to over- 
look it; Tought to mind it for my own fake as well 
as his. In 2 me; your intention is 
to ſecure my happineſs, and yet I ſhould uiſappoint 
all the deſigns of your tenderneſs by conſenting to 
ne deſigns which I ought to revere, and 
which deſerve to meet with ſucceſs. How can I 
be happy if he is not ſo too; if I ſee myſelf hated 
wn as I foreſee I muſt be. Lord? Ibe 
HERR I was ſtopped by a torrent of tears. Val- 
who during my diſcourſe had appeared as if he was 
going to interrupt me, as ſoon as I had finiſhed. 
aroſe ſuddenly with an air of the moſt violent agĩta- 
tion, aud went out of the hall without any body 
deſiring him to ſtay, or aſking him the reaſon of. 
his going, Mrs. de Valville continued immoveable.. 
Mrs. Dorſin appeared dull and penſive, and fixed 
her eyes on the floor. Miſs Varthon, more uneaſy: 
than ever at what ſhe feared I would fay; endea- 
roured to aſſume a countenance that might not 
betray her. So that we were all oß us from diffe- 
rent motives unable to ſpeak. As for me, weak 
cd by this violent effort, I let myſelf fink upon 
Mrs. de Valville's knee, and continued crying. 
The two ladies were for ſome time ſpeechleſs after 
Mr. de Valville was gone. Daughter, faid .my* 
mamma at laſt, wich an air of conſternation, does 
my ſon love you no more: I only anſwered her 
by a freſh flood of tears, with which:ſhe mingled 
ber's; and & look that made her ſenſible ſhe had 
diſoovered the cauſe of my uneaſineſs. Mrs. Dor 
in ſeemed extremely moved, and wept too. Miſs 


Varthon ſighed a 5 EY 1 


3 
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the tone of our converſation, /which was ſucceeded 
Y a perfect ſilence ; but Mrs. de Valville at laſt 
ing afreſh into tears, took me in her arms, 

and moved me ſo much by her tenderneſs and 
affection, that I was unable to contain myſelf, 
of to ſupport the weight of my own ſorrow. Come, 
my dear daughter, ſaid ſhe, come, endeavour to 
comfort your ſelf. Believe me, my dear, thou 
haſt ſtill a motter: doſt thou eſteem her as no- 
ching Alas! tis ſhe l regret, returned I, 
with a voice interrupted with ſigbs Ah why 
doſt thou regret her, returned ſhe ? ſhe is, if 
poſſible, more thy mother than ever. And E a 
thouſand times more her ſriend, returned Mrs. 
Dorſin, in a reſolute voice, but with her eyes full 
of tears: and indeed it is not her that I pity, 'it is 
Mr. de Valville, his loſs is infinitely greater than 
her's. Now baer done with him, I ſhall never 
eſteem him any more, returned my dear mamma; 
but Marianne, how didft thou learn that he loves 
another, added ſhe : who gave thee. that informa- 
tion, he could not tell it thee” himſelf? Do you 
know the perſon for whom he thus breaks 2 
his engagements? who is it that he can think 
worthy of being preferred before thee? Can ſhe 
| dn 1% him? tell me, haſt. thou heard who 
me is? You will know without doubt, Madam; 
returned I, he ought to tell you thathimſelf, and 
I beg you would excuſe me from ſaying; any more: 


Miß, reſumed Mrs. de Valville, addreſſing herſelf: 


1 to my rival ; my daughter is your friend, and 1 
am Perſusded his told it you. Tis likely ſhe l 
truſted you with the whole. ls ſhe not miſtaken ? 


is. there any proof that he is really unfaithful? I 


have ſometimes ſent Valyille to your: —_ 
it there that he STR Te: Lone r >a 
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4 [In the fituation Miſs Varthon was in, ſhe muſt 
q WW hive been older and more conyerſant with the 
world than ſhe was, to have been proof againſt a 
4 I queſtion of this nature. She was at once unable 
f. I to keep her countenance, and bluſhed in ſuch 2 
4 remarkable manner, that the two ladies were 
e immediately ſatisfied, that ſhe was the perſon. 1 
" underſtand you, Mis, faid Mrs. de - Valville'5 
o WW jou are indeed extremely amiable, but after what 
I. bas happened to my daughter, I can't adviſe you 
bed depend much on the heart of my fon. I did 
1 not expect either your compariſon or advice, Ma- 
a dam, returned Miss Varthon, with a haughtineſs 
s. chat recovered her from her embarraſſment. A to 
ul. W jour fon, all 1 think of his love is that it offends - 
i; me; and I ſhould have imagined that you muſt 
in baue thought ſo too. But it is very late, Madam, 
ver and time to return to the convent. Will you beſo 
good as to ſend me back ? 
4 I 8H4ALL wait upon you thither myſelf, Mit, . 
. bid Mrs. de Valville; and then 3 6 * to Mrs, - 14 
on © Dorfin, you won't leave us: ſo ſoon, ; 
Lam going to, order the horſes to be ſet to 
ink coach; and ſhall return in a quarter of an hour, 
te and expect to find you here with Marianne. With : 
tho al my heart, Madam, faid Mrs. Dorſim. rc 
m: dear mamma, cried I, with a voice till ve 
ard hint, I never knew a greater 8 than bei 

- N vith you ; it will always. be my neſs, and 1 
ſhall now never wiſh to enjoy any But Me. 
de. Valville will return to- night; and if you would | 
not haye me loſe my life, don't expole 1 26: 15 to 
the pain of ſeeing him, at leaſt ſo oon. 
mamma, how incerely fou love me; 3 | 
your affeQtion,” your tender heart 1 wouta ſpare. | 
You! believe "what 00 ay, ew +. very. ue, 
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conſolation of . being with you. . But when Mr. 
de Valville is married, I ſhall find no other charm 
in life, but ve PO of being with my dear 
mamma. She is in the ri pen ce Mrs, Dor- 
ſin, while Mrs. de Valville was drying her eyes. 
This adventure is too freſh; let us carry her back 
to her convent. On which the latter went to give 
her orders, and ſoon after we went out. Never, 
perhaps, were four people together more ſerious 
and lent than we were, for ſcarce were four 
words ſpoke in the way from,my mamma's to the 
convent. *Tis true the ſituatiun Miſs Varthon 
and I were in, could not allow of a very briſk 
2 nothing was lively amongſt us, but 
1 de Valville, — her's at me. 
arrived. My rival ſtept out of the 

duch df, Mrs. de Valville and I followed, and 
Mrs. Dorſin, who loaded me with careſſes, and 
affurances of friendſhip, ſtaid behind. Miſs Var- 
thon, who longed to get rid of us, rang the bell, 
and returned her thanks to my ay in a cold 
but polite manner, and the opened ſhe 
left us. I caſt myſelf into Wa de Ve VA s arms, 
where I remained ſome time, ſpeechleſs, and 
ready to faint. Hide thy tears, ſaid ſhe, to me 
whiſpering ; it is with difficulty that I retain mine. 
Farewell, think that thou ſhalt for ever be my 
daughter 3 and that thou poſſeſſeſt the firſt place 
in my heart. I will come to ſee thee again to- 
morrow. This ſhe faid with the moſt dejected 
countenance. After this, Ientered with LO, ſoul 
more ſoftened than afflicted. And, indeed, I 
had reaſon to be ſo. I left Mrs. de Valville op- 
preſſed with grief; Mrs. Dorſin had juſt affeQtio- 
nately embraced me with tears in her eyes; my 
vakaithiullorer via toubled ml. and had given 
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Thus my adventure had moved three who 
were infinitely dear to me: my 8 
theirs, and this was a. pleaſing ſubject of conſola- 
tion. I did not appear deſtitute of help. Their 


tears honoured mine. The boy. worn Barry ry for my 


affliction, grieved for what I grieved ; and ſym- 
pathized in all my ſorrow. Theſe ideas were 
extremely ſweet, and made me weep leſs xo 
ical uneaſineſs, than. from the ., Barro peo 

an Me of tenderneſs and gutitude, to Pro- 


i > mas ihe of the evening with my 
friend the nun. You will eaſily **. that 1 
did not ſee Miſs Varthon, and . the friendly 
commerce that had been between us was 
entirely broken. However ſhe thought that the 
diſcretion - 1 had made uſe. of in concealing her 
ſhare in my adventure deſerved. ſome — 
ment. At nine o'clock the next morning a lay- 
amen letter from her. I opened it, a 
little y at what might " — contents; but it 


contained only a 1 my proceedings 
the day before : 2 — can remember, it 


n 


Miss, 


64 
cc. 


e myſelf, if I did not return you my 1 
« thanks for it. It was not your fault if the ſhare: 
«I had in your rief did not remain a ſteret: for 
C notwithſtanding the extreme trouble and diſ- 
&« order of your mind, you did not let a word 
te eſcape you, that could in the leaſt: expoſe me. 


«© A very generous a indeed-! and ſuch 


< as none but you could haye been capable of. 
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„ ho 2 T am pee with but Adieu 


71 74 . 1 


Vo will — ſee ie lone that ſhe 


engaged herſelf to give me. I returned fon an 


anſwer by the ſame lay-ſiſter: which was W. re 
2 was as follows: 8 A 


66, 12. obliged to ed nie dere com- 

pliment z- but you owe me none: I don't 
think I deſerve any praiſgy for not being l- 
* natured. I acted "oy according to my 
2 own me, "And expect n reward for 
4 i. AS CFO: 
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97 pi ab ine bad Promised e We evening 
3 that ſhe would come and fee me; ant ſhe 
was as good as her word. We ſpoke of Miss 
Varthon, and as all my engagements with Valvilte 
were now broken, I made no difficulty of telli 
her in what manner J became acquainted with his 
infidelity ; and 1 did it to the advantage of my 
rival,” whoſe diſpoſitions I could not then inform 
her of. N y narration made us both weep: And 
the expreſſions of our mutual tenderneſs exceeded 
all deſcription. She had no news to tell me from 
Valville, for he had not ſhewn himſelf ſince the 
moment he left us. However, he returned home, 


but not till it was very late, and that morning he 


ſet out either for the country or Verſailles.  Doubt- 
leſs, ſaid the, he avoids ſeeing me, ahd 1 am per- 
ſuaded is aſhamed to appear before me. On this 
ſhe got up and was going to leave me, when Miss 
Varthon, whom neither of us expected to ſee, 
ſuddenly came in. I intended to write to vou, 
Madam, ſaid ſhe - to my mother, after e 
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honour to ſpeak to you, it is bet er I think to Ls 
it alone, and tell you my mind, without 
vou ar myſelf 4 farther trouble, I. ſhal}- no 
detain * very long. Mr. de Valville is Se 
you believe I am 2 and 1 have reaſon ta 
think ſo tod. But, how have I contributed to 
his inconſtancy? This, Madam, it is neceſſary 
you ſhould, Know. I ſhould be ſorry to have you 
—— inn an affair of ſuch conſequence; and I 
ſhall therefore tell you the whole with the ſtricteſt 
truth. The firſt time Mr. de Valville ſaw me, 
was when I fainted away, at parting from my 
mamma. You was ſo kind as to lend me your 
aſſiſtance,” and he too endeavoured to bring me 
to myſelf. | I entered the convent with this lady, 
whom 1 had but. juſt known, and who became 
my friend: but ſhe neither mentioned you, Ma- 
hank nor Mr. de Valville; nor told me upon 
what terms ſhe was with him I know it, - 
Miss, faid my mother, interrupting her. _ 
anne has juſt told me every thing; and has done y 
all the jule that you gould expect from her. My 
ſon came to pay youll viſit he preſented my ſervice 
to you; he gave you a letter as he left you; and told 
pl it came from me: you believed him and took it, 
any body elſe would have done ſo too. Be- 
. ou — no ſecret of it; but gave it to 
as ſoon as you Knew ſhe was intereſted in 
4 ſee no reaſon why you ought to diſturb» 
eſa If my fon found you amiable; and has 
preſumed to tell you ſo, it is not yout fault. 
Vou have no otherwiſe contributed to it, ian by 
having charms; which it is not in your power to 
diveſt: yourſelf of; and you are quite out of the 
caſe even according to the relation Marianne gives 
of NE TAS 'Y Won to her . 
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of a noble generoſity in her behaviour, was only a 


Ba Need + that I then reaſoned very 1 

But to return to myſelf. _ 1 

1 Was born for a muſtiplicity of adventures, 10 
a ſtars would not ſuffer me lng to 
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and I ſhould not p be treated fo gently ou 
any body elſe, I Miſs Varthon, with > no 
tears in her eyes, in ſpite of her endeavouts to ©" 
prevent them: and what J have further to add, is * 
to deſire you to be ſo kind as tooblige Mr. de Vabile bu 
to endeavour to ſee me no more. It would be “ 
to no purpoſe, and would only ſhe his want of I © 
regard to me. You are in the right, Mifs, re- f.. 
turned my mother, he would be quite inexcuſable; be 
and I will let him know it. Not that T ſhould not I pr 
be the firſt to wiſh for an alliance like yours; which . 
to be ſure would do us a great deal of bonour; but 
my ſon is unworthy of it: his inconſtancy ſhocks 
me: and tho' he „ 
I ſhould be afraid in giving him to you, that 
25 vou a very bad preſent. I "Jet him 
know how difagreeable his viſits are to you; and 
J hope he will give you no reaſon to complain. 
Miſs Varthon made no other reply, but a curtely 
and then retired, _ - 

SHE imagined, perhaps, that I ſhould applaud 
the reſolution ſhe had taken to ſee him no more; 
and that I ſhould look upon it as a proof of that 
acknowledgment ſhe had promiſed me; but far 
from it: — was not ſo eaſily deceived. This was 
only a pretended acknowledgment; but no proof 
at all of her gratitude. What could ſhe riſk by 
refuſing to ſee Valville at the convent? had ſhe 
not the. marchioneſs of Krinare's houſe for a. re- 
furce ? was not Valville one of this lady's friends? 
did not he frequently viſit her there? All this ſhew 
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out them: I am now a little at leiſure, but it will 
not laſt long. My mother continued to come 
and ſee me: but Valville, always abſent, never came 
with her. Miſs Varthon and I met in the convent; 
but we only gave each other a tranſient ſalute 
without ſpeaking. About four or five days after 
our dining with Mrs. de Valville, I received in the 


morning a very ex y viſit. But I muſt 
begin, „ by telling you what it was that 
it me. Mrs. in had been that 


morning to ſee Mrs. de Valville; ſhe found there 
an old friend of the family, an officer who was a 
perſon of quality, and a little advanced in years. 
He had heard much of me, on account of my 
adventure at the prime miniſter's, and had never 
ſeen my mother, without aſking news of Mari- 
anne, of whom he was continually making en- 
comiums, founded on what he had heard of me. 
The noiſe of my diſgrace was already abroad; and 
Valville's infidelity publickly known, Perhaps he 
bimſelf, ſince he had left his mother's, had told it to 
ſome of his beſt friends; who had alſo truſted the 
ſecret , to However, this . 
had heard of it, and came to Mrs. de Valville's in 
order to be certainly informed of the truth. Ma- 
dam, ſaid he, there is a report that Mr. de Valville 
is no longer in love with that amiable girl, who is 
ſo worthy of every - one's eſteem ; they ſay he has 
left her, and refuſes: to marry her. How is it 
poſſible that he ſhould ceaſe loving that Marianne, 
who was ſo dear ta him, and ſo worthy of being 

ſo? Lean believe it, and probably it js only. 
a calumny. Sir, it is but too true, returned 

Mrs. de Valville, with an air of grief; and I am 
quite inconſolable. Indeed, returned he, you 
baue reaſon: to be ſos It would have been the 


* 


bigheſt comfort to you to have 1 


* 
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of that engaging child. It would have been ar 
acquiſition that would have ſecured: the repoſe of 
your liſe. What can Mr. de Valville mean? is he 
afraid of being too happy ? I ſhall paſs over 
the reſt of their converſation on this ſubj Mrs. 
de Valville was going to dine with Mrs. Dorin; ; 
and this laſt lady engaged the officer to attend them, 
and added that Lmuſt come too, on account of the 
extreme deſie he expreſſed to ſee me. But as it 
vas yet very eatly, the ladies did not care to go ſo 
ſoon ; however, they thought I ought to be in · 
formed of it: I will ſend, ſaid my mother, to her 
convent, to tell her that we ſhall take hei-writh us 
in our way. There is no need of ſending, replied 
the officer; I have a little buſmeſa that way, 
and if you will give me leave, L-will wait upon 
her myſelf: only give me a ſhort note for her; 
or elſe perhaps I may ee e aden. 
3 wrote emed, 


— "SHALL — RIS 1 and 

take you , with! me. Wer dine at Mrs, 

Rae e e ids en 

| Ares this! bebt paſſparti drei 5 
at the cohvent He aſked for me from Mrs. de 
Valville, and I came down. Some of the boarders 
had told mie they _— that afternoon come to 
keep me company in! my chamber, ſo that not- 
withſtanding my grief, I happened to be dreſſed leſs 
noegligently than ordinary. Theſe are little re- 
gards which don't ſeem to coſt us the leaſt reſlec · 
tion. It is true that my mind was dejected: but 
what then, m - did not ſubſide; but ſtill 
performed; its ne to repair on one 
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m sde, what our afflictions deſtroy on the other; 
xf MW fr in ſnort we are not willing to loſe al. 
e I ENTERED che parlour, and ſaw a man of 
2p WW abut fifty, he had a good mien, and an air of 
s. distinction; was well dreſſed, tho“ plain, and had 
; couutenance extremely frank and open, Let 
n, our natural politeneſs be ever fo great, we no 
ne ſooner ſee perſons, wWhoſe appearance prepoſſeſs 
it Nos in their favour, than we give them à reception 
ſo N peculiarly” engaging.— With the one we are only 
n- courteous and obliging; but with the other free 
zer and affable; and this diſpoſition takes ſuch ſudden 
us: bold of our minds; that we have ſcarcely 
ied' time to take notice of it. This was the ſituation - * 
„ of 1 —5 the moment I ſawy this gentleman 
on: my looks of complacency were returned by h 
er; which expreſſed the ſame regard; and he could n 
on. poſſibly have ſhewyn a 3 ſatisfaction. IWaited 
til he ſpoke to me: Miſs faid he (after a Tow - 
bow, and preſenting me the note from my mother} 
Mrs. de Valville defired me to give you this. She 
wanted to ſend ſome body with it, and I entreated 
her to give me the reference... You do me a great 
deal of honour, Sir, returned I, opening the note, 
which J ſoon read. Well, Sir, added A Mrs. de 
Valville half find me ready, and I return you a 
thouſand thanks, for the trouble you have 422 
yourſelf. Lought to thank Mrs. de Valville for 
having permitted me to wait on you, replied he 
but Miſs, it is not late, and the ladies Will not - 
bon be here. May I, by the favour of the cm-. 
miſſion T have obtained, hope to enjoy a quarter 
of an hour's' converſation with you? I have been 
it : long time à friend to Mrs. de'Valyilleand her 
ny family : Tam to dine with you,. ſo you may, regard 
me beforetiand as one of your acquaintance, fine 
| ſhall be uc ſtranger to you two” hours * 2 
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you pleaſe, Sir, replied I, much ſurprized at 
15 Wear You may ſpeak, I am ready to 
hear you, I won't keep. you long in ſuſpenſe, MY... 
Miss, returned he, about what I have to fay to f 
you] I have the reputation of a man of honour, ©. 
and a ſincere, ſociable, honeſt, plain-dealer; ever MY... 
| fince I have heard of your character you have been n 
the object of my eſteem, my reſpect, my mus 
tion. This I gs you, Miſs, - is ric Ry 
I am. informed of your affairs. Mr. de alville ; 
unhappily for a1 ilty of inconſtancy. 1 4 
am my own maſte Mis; enjoy an eſtate of ka 
twenty five Wann "waxy a year; and I offer 
it to you, It ſhall be at your ſervice hen; of 
pre tm: leaſe, after you have conſulted with M. oe 
alville upon it. il. Wat moſt ſurprized mein. 
this propoſal was the rapidity with which it was in 
delivered, and In, en ages ps ac- 
companied every n I had ſeldom ſeen g 
any body To 3 2 of being liſtened to, as this, 
gentleman; bis foul ſeemed to ſpeak ti}; 
me; methought I aw it; it addreſſed itſelf to. 
mine, and demanded an anſwer, as as ſimple and I. 
natural as the queſtion it had propoſed to me, n 
Therefore, layi ag adde all ceremony, I conformed: 
| myſelf to his behaviour, and without triling away 
any time in returning him thanks, I aſked him if 
| he knew my hiſtory, Ves, Ido, Miß, returned 
he: and that is the reaſon, why you ſee. me here: n 
it is that that has told me you are more valuable 
than all the world poſſeſſes beſides, and it is that 
which has attached me to you. , You ſurprize me, 
Sir, returned I, your manner of thinking is ver) 
rare, I don't know how to praiſe it; be) it is 
foo much to my advantage: to all appearance, vou 
are a perſon of quality? es, returned he, I forgot 
to mention that; it is not in my _ 
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d at thing very material. It is the honeſt man, and 
* 10 WF not the man of quality, who can merit you, Miſs 5 


nie, N and as I think myſelf as honeſt as any other perſon, - 
to imagined this qualification joined to an eſtate, 
— which is more than enough to ſatisfy our deſires, 


and make us eaſy, might induce you to accept of 
my offers. 1 ought not to heſitate, returned I; 
upon the value I ought to ſet upon your propoſal, 
due, which is a mark of the higheſt eſteem, and the 
greateſt generoſity ; but permit me to repeat my 
queſtion z have you well conſidered it? I have 
; nothing; I don't know to whom Lowe my birth; 
offer ¶ I have fubfiſted from my cradle only on the charity 
of ſtrangers, and have many times been in danger 
of becoming an object of public charity. This 
has ſhocked Mr. de Valville, notwithſtanding the 
inclination he had for me. Take care, Sir. 
—--— Tis the worſe for him, Miſs, returned he: 
this will never be looked upon as the moſt glorious 
part of his conduct. However, you will have no- 
thing like this to fear from me. Mr. de Valville 
loved you; but it was not that paſſion” which 
brought me hither. I heard you repreſented as 
moſt perfectly lovely; but we are not apt to be 
affected by charms we have never feen, , and know 
only by relation. So it is not a lover that comes 
to ſee you, it is much better. Is a perſon of y 
merit, fit to be made the ſport of a fooliſh and 
inconſtant paſſion? No, Miſs, no. Let people 


let them love you with the tendereſt affection ; 
how can they avoid it ? I feel the ſame paſſion, and 
| find that I am actually in love ; but I need not 
that to be charmed with you; the amiable qualities 
of your mind have been able to attract my bigheſt 
N eſteem; your beauty indeed is an additional qua- 
„ liication, which tho' not neceſſary to engage my 
F  e regards, 


all in love with you the firſt moment they fee ou: | 
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regards, which were before founded on a more ® 
#olid baſis, yet, I'can't be offended at it, becauſe f. 
the exceſs of that happineſs I would enjoy can't be N 
ſuppoſed to extirpate my deſire of obtaining it. Il © 
was my reaſon that made me give you my heart, t. 
and I brought no other paſſion with me. Thus my ! 
affection does not depend upon a tranſport which à © 
liable to wear off, and ſubject to change. My hi 
reaſon is not concerned about à fortune, ſince I t 
have enough for us both; nor about your relations, N. 
ſince they would be nothing to me. I am not 
concerned about your family, for if you were off 
royal extraction, would it add any tfung to your w 
perſonal merit? beſides, have. ſouls any diſ-l © 
ference of relation? are they not all derived from 
the ſame original ? it is your mind then I would f 
obtain; tis your virtue alone that has the moltl )* 
werſul charms; which I can never poſſeſs with I 
out being obliged to make you all poſſible returns tl 
Should you conſent to marry me, I ſhould eſteem © 
myſelf infinitely obliged to you. My love is toc ll 
- exceſlive for me to dare to deſire you to return ii 
in the fame degree. You. are hardly twenty and & 
I almoſt fifty: and you would think me very weak 
was I to deſire you to love me. But as to you F 
friendſhip and eſteem, I muſt hope to attain then * 
both; as I ſhall endeavour to deſerve them: ad 
as you are reaſonable and generous,” I flatter myſelſ = 
with ſucceſs. This is what I had to ſay to off © 
Miſs; I now only wait to know what is youll | 
determination. Se. ſaid I, if I only conſulted [ 
the honour you would do me in my preſent ſuua ' 
tion, and the good opinion you give me of yourſelſſi 
I ſhould immediately accept of your propoſal; bu " 
I muſt deſire eight days time to ren der of it 
both for I and mine. I ſhall think. for you 
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„ore nd has not any thing to recommend her; and the 
aufe ame reaſons will induce me to conſider it well on 
t bel my own account, becauſe they equally regard us 

1: both. - Let me entreat you, Sir, to employ. this 
art. time in examining theſe things more cloſely than 
; my you have done, and with all the attention you are 
ll capable of. You eſteem me, you ſay, very 
My highly, and your preſent diſpoſition make you ſet 
cel this above all other conlideratigns. © But Tam not 
ns vet yours, Sir; and we ſhould be no ſooner mat- 
not tied, but your conduct would be cenſured," you 
e of would be rallied on my unknown extraction, and 
your want of fortune. Can you be inſenſible and un- 
diſ concerned at their banters and reproaches ? will 
from vou not be forry for having allied yourſelf to no 
vouldd family; and for not increaſing your fortune, by 
oil your marriage. "Theſe things you ought to con- 
ſider of maturely: as I ſhall reflect what would be 
the conſequence, ſhould you repent of your pre- 
cipitation. But tho? theſe motives of reflection 
ſhould not keep me in ſuſpence, I cannot have the 
liberty of giving you the progf you deſire of m 
eratitude; 55 . Mrs. PIP Valville's Saſk 
| am her daughter; nay, more than her daughter. 
For *tis to her goodneſs alone, and not to nature, 
that T owe the bleſſing of having her for my mo- | 
ther. Her generoſity, her noble, her boundleſs _ . 
generoſity made her aſſume that title, and indulge - 
the moſt tender care and affection for me. So that 
am bound to be entirely at her diſpoſal. © And 
Lam perſuaded you will think T have reafon to be 
ſo. I muſt therefore, Sir, acquaint her with your 
offers, which I ſhall do without telling her your 
name, unleſs you permit me to do it. O] juſt 
as you pleaſe; Miſs, returned he; I ſhall uſe ſo 
little eare to keep it ſecret, that I ſhall take a pride 
in publiſhing my deſign: and T am ſure that al 
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men of ſenſe will eſteem me the better for it, 
even tho' you ſhould refuſe. me: But it is time] 
ſhould leave you ; the ladics will he here in an hour 
at fartheſt, and I ſhall wait for you at Mrs. Dorſin's 
Farewell, Miſs, I ſhall make reflections fince you 
defire it ; but I ſhall not be in pain about thoſe 
which may be made upon me, your's alone ate 
capable of diſturbing me. This day ſen'night about 
this time I ſhall be here again to know the reſult of 
them and Mrs. de - Valville's ſentiments, which 
perhaps, may be in my favour. 

Tunis ſaid, he retired ; and I made him no other 
anſwer but a courteſy, which was accompanied 
with an air of the, greateſt affability and gratitude. 
I then immediately went up into my room, and 
made haſte to dreſs me. The ladies ſoon arrived, 
ſtepped into the coach, dined at Mrs. Dorſin 
and returned home very late, without having men 
tioned my adventure with the officer to Mrs. def 
Valville. Shall I ſee you again ſoon, mamma! 
ſaid I to her. I ſhall come again to-morrow i 
the afternoon, returned ſhe, embracing me; and 
then we parted. That night I ſpoke to nobody but 
my friend the nun, I unboſomed myſelf to her, and 
told her all that had paſſed between the officer and 
me, at which ſhe ſeemed agreeable ſurprized, and! 
_. concluded with defiring her to come and ſee me! 
the morning. She entered the room the next da 
before T was awake, at which ſhe was going to rc 
tire, when by her pulling the door after her I openec 
my eyes, called her back, and deſired her to takt 
a chair and ſeat herſelf by my bed-ſide : My de: 
friend, faid I, I have for ſome days had a deſign tc 
retire from the world, and fix myſelf for the ret} 0 
my life, in that ſerene and tranquil ſtate you. Ha 
embraced ———How ! would you be a nun 
cried ſhe, interrupting me. Ves, returnes: 
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y life is ſubject to too many events; I find every 
ing uncertain and precatious, Valville's in- 
kdelity has given me a diſguſt. to the world; 1 


not, I dare not ſee him more: Providence has 
fvoured me with enough to ſettle me here ; my 
deed of gift will ſecure to me this peaceful retreat, 
where I ſhall live with you in a perfect repcſe, 
without being at any one's expence. Any other 
but me, ſhe returned, would immediately applaud 
your reſolutian; but I am too much your friend 
to adviſe you to purſue your inclinatiors, where 
foreſee they would be followed by rexentance. 
When we can have a day entirely to ourſelves, I 


and give you the hiſtory of my life; you will then 
d, be more able to form a judgment of your own ſitua- 
ſin's ion: And if after that you perſiſt in your intention 


of taking the veil, you will be more ſenſible of the 
rs. deim portance of your engagements.— 
time, Madam, for me to break off; I am fuf- 


ciently fatigued, and muſt therefore make you 
; andFvait a little longer for the continuation of my 
y butWdvcntures. borne, ag 36 War RES ws 
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find he is ſtill too dear to my heart, and I muſt 
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7 OUR commendations, dear Madam o 
„ of my ure behaviour to my ui 
faithful lover, ſo agreeably flatter m 
vanity, that I can't help exprefling 
| my acknowledgments. We are al 
of us naturally fond of applauſe, as it is a kind o 
proof that we have ſome reaſon for that complacenc 
with which we are apt to regard our own adtic 
Self-love is the univerſal ſpring that moves in ever; 
breaſt, the reigning principle which governs t 
ſoul, and gives laws to thoſe actions wikch pecu 
liarly regard ourſelves. The mind that is aQuate( 
by the low proſpects of ſenſual pleaſure, and thi 
which is animated by a love of virtue, and th 
refined delight which attends the practice of gre: 
actions, proceed in ſome meaſure upon the fam 
principle, a refined or a groveling ſelf-love ; we 
pant after happineſs, and tho* we take differen 
- meaſures to obtain it, tis that alone we purſuc 
-———  — — hut to proceed with my hiſtory. 
Lob remember I ſuppoſe that I had given m 
friend the nun an account of my adventure wit 
- the officer, that I had told her my deſire of taki 
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it. Her warnith and ſeriouſneſs on this 
res at once ſurprized and alarmed me; I 
thought her before perſectiy happy, and I had rea- 
on to think fo ; for ſhe always to have 
N | mind Full of tranquility ; but now I to 
ear I was miſtaken ; I longed to hear the hi 
of her life, but as Mr. de Valville was to be 
there in the afternoon, and it would be ſoon time 
for me to dreſs, ſhe defired me to defer it. I hae 
2 great variety of adventures to relate, ſaid ſhe, . 
— Wand I ought to take ſome time to recolle& myſelf. 
| [ aroſe, with a mind more calm than it had been 
for ſome time paſt. She endeavoured to divert 
my thoughts from Valville, by mentioning the 
lappineſs I might expect from à union with the 
nM ecnerous officer; his ſentiments I find, ſaid the, 
tre too noble, too agreeable to your's, not to 
make you charmed with him; he will at once be 
à tender huſband, a father and a friend; his good 
ſenſe will render him always engaging, you will 
WM forget his w_— and in ſhort return his 
You will find your eſteem gradually ſtrengthen and 
* up to love. Alas! my friend, returned 
. you are quite miſtaken: I find Valville, my 
dear, my , unfaithful Valville, has ſtill the entire 
poſſeſſion of my heart, and. I can feel no room 
there for any other object. I confeſs the gentle 
man you mention has inſpired me with the higheſt - 
eſtcem; his open frankneſs at our firſt interview, - 


YM icled me highly ſenſible of his merit; but it is 4 
ſenſibility very different from the tenderneſs of love. 


do friendſhip, and ſhall readily give him every. | 

proof of mine; every proof that the ſtricteſt vir- 

ne, and I * to Valville will 
5 allow. 


- 


nd his nee om at Ars: Der s, have ren-' - 


He inſpires'me with a regard, much like the rer. 
verence which is due to a father. I ſhall be glad of 
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allow. Marianne, replied my friend, Valville 
has rendered. himſelf unworthy of this tenderneß, Ml 
indeed you are too conſtant, conſidering his  infi- WM 
delity ; but however, it is poſhble he may return 
to you again, and love you with more fondneſs WI 
than ever. I don't think I have any reaſon to 
"cheriſh ſuch flattering. hopes, returned I, with a1 
ſigh z I have no expectations of that kind; and 
tho? I deſpair of conquering. my paſſion, I muſt 
endeavour to do it. His cold and conftrained looks 
pierce-}.thro*: my foul : his indifference is inſup- 
portable, and abſence alone muſt fortify my mind, 
and enable me to repulſe that flood of tenderneſs 
which flows in upon it, whenever I think of 
him. iT 14 466424 | 
HERE a lay-ſiſter entered with my breakfaſt, 
and told the nun that the ladies waited for her 
below. I had no ſooner. eat a little, than I dreſſed 
in order to receive Mrs. de Valville: at laſt ſhe 
arrived; but methought ſhe looked out of order, a 
languid paleneſs was ſpread over her face; and 
all the marks of a real illneſs was viſible there. 
How do you do, my dear? ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as 1 
entered. the parlour. I find I ſhall not be able to M + 
ſtay long with thee to-day, for I am not well. I 
ſee it mamma, returned I, with a look full of M 
| tenderneſs. Pray, what is the matter? I don't 
know, returned ſhe; I have not been perfectly WM + 
0 
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well for ſome time; but, come, don't afflict thy 
ſelf, added ſhe, ſeeing me ready to weep; I ſhall 
ſoon recover. My ſon's infidelity I think is un- 
pardonable; it is always uppermoſt in my mind. 
— I am provoked at it to the higheſt degree : 

I have juſt found out an intrigue that has com- 
pleated my indignation, and equally ſurprized and 
ſhocked me. I had no ſooner got bome laſt nigh 
from Mrs Dorſin's, than I was told a letter fron 
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Verſailles directed to my ſon, had been left there, 
and that my ſervants were ordered to give it him 
as ſoon as poſſible; but as I imagined he was gone 
thither himſelf, and could not tell whether it might 
not contain ſomething relating to his poſt which 
might be of im ce enough to require me to 
ſend it after him, I reſolved to break it open: how- 
ever, I ſent it firſt to my oountry-houſe, that it 
meg be given him if he was there; but this morn- 

ing the man returned, and brought it back with 
the news, that he ſet out for Verſailles yeſterday, 
on which I went into my cloſet, opened and read 
it, I have brought it to thee" my dear; it would 
ſhock my delicacy too much to read it to thee, 


added the, pulling it out of her pocket: thou ſhalt 


thy ſelf be a witneſs of his ungenerous proceedings, 


| and 1 hope: it will enable thee to overcome thy 


paſſion z for when thou haſt en fed to 
1 him, thou wilt ſoon ceaſe to love him 

1 opened it and found. the . 
inch? | | a 
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CAN no 18 avoid 3 Aipoling of my. com- 


u miſſion ;_I am not at all pleaſed with your. 


« delays and thoſe of your friends. As I am 
<< reſolved to ſpend the reſt of my days in a peace- 


ful retirement from noiſe and buſineſs, 1 


age that keeps me from . | 


cc 


think every day an 
my country feat” I have ſettled all my affairs, 
and am reſolved to be there in a few days. 
< You cannot blame me if I diſpoſe of my poſt to 


« 


another, ſince if it had not been your own fault, 


Sho f might have been in n of it LR * 
e 


am, e. | 
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he 


bac — Dear mamma, cried 1, in. 
her, and throwing myſelf at her feet, 
don't en me into deſpair. I can't bear to think 


of ydur uſing him kindly upon my account, 
not to oppoſe his happinek.. 
reaſon to forſake me ] 


Let me entreat 
Hie has too m 


t do an aQion, that would 
much diſgrace and contemot 


would 
cauſe of all that i 
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I Har no ſooner read it over to myſelf ; but 
„ let fall ſome tears, and was unable to 
: when Mrs. de Valville reſumed : How 


my tenderneſs ! ungrateful, unwor- 


of che eſt crime. 


you have him 


If oth you | 
Him inſenſible of the remonſtrances of his 


regardleſs of their & 

and ſcorn? and would Fou fue the io. ddl 
gnominy, that would fall upon 

vou both? no, Madam, it was I alone, that was 
to blame ; it is 1 alone that you ought to be of- 
fended with; I have dared to preſume upon your 


goodneſs, and dazzled with the plealing proſpect 
that lay before me, have enco 


ed 


which muſt neceſſarily have drawn 


fatal, the moſt dreadful conſequences Ia me 
entreat you to reinſtate him in your favour ; to 
approve of his new paſſion ; and ſuffer me to look 
upon him as my brother. 
till you forgive him. You muſt either forgive him 
The reflection of my 
_—_ would be too much for me to ſup- 


or kill me. 


port. 


|. thy man! Þ am reſolved he ſhall be fenſible of 


I will never leave you 


cauſing a breach 


Har 
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HeRE my tears prevented my ſaying any more : 
my dear mother wept too, and we both were 
filent for ſome moments, we wiped our eyes, and 
then ſhe cried out: Oh! my daughter] how 
generous is this! would you perſuade me to par- 
don him] you, whom he has injured, perſuade 
me to return him my affection ! was he ſenſible 
of thy behaviour I am ſure it muſt chaſe every 
other paſſion from his . breaſt ; he will nexes find 
8 , Madam, a8 I am 
the he 488 of his offending you, I 'ought to be the 

g e after a reconciliation. Think, 


ICE his character 
= | 5 ing 
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WY Varthon; 1 ne e the 
my we 4 in the 3 of pramoting his 
ſelicity.; ; of indyſtriouſly —_ ng means 


to increaſe-his love, and augment his happineſs. 
But I muſt forever eB aſide theſs- tranſporting 
hopes, and can only uſe my entreaties, that you 
would permit him to be bleſſed by a „ Whois. 

maſt happy than I deſerve to be. Con er, Ma- 


dam, he is. your fon, conſider how great has been 


your. tenderneſs for him, and how well he has 
deſeryed an cBeem, which no conſiderations for 
me qught ever to ſuperſede, and then I am fure 


you will deny him ahi > His only crime is ; 


12 an involuntary paſſion; but his concealing 
it from you, can only rove that he fears to give _. 
| n ks 
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ou pain; that he dreads, that as an evil which 
he moſt earneſtly deſires to avoid: he has been 
afraid you ſhould puſh things to extremities, and 
therefore rather than offend you, has declined 
accepting of an advantageous poſt. And chuſes 
rather to refuſe thoſe honours that he might. eaſily 
obtain, than give you an uneaſy moment. 
Enough, my dear, enough, ſhe returned with 
an engaging ſmile: you make uſe of the very 
motives of my reſentment, to. procure a” recon- 
ciliation; I did not conſider his behaviour in 
throwing in obſtacles to retard his preferment in 


the 7 thou · doſt. He: is ſtill my ſon, and he 
ſhall fin 


d that I have all the affection of a mother. 


I will endeavour to ſee him as ſoon as he returns 
to Paris: I'll tell him fill perſiſt in my refolution 
to contribute all I can to render him happy, and 
as you deſire it, I conſent chat he ſhall chuſe his 
oven way of being ſo. But at the fame time Iwill 
let him know what he owes to you, and if he has 
any remains of generoſity and ingenuity, your 
goodneſs I am ſure muſt fill him with admiration, 
and make him reſume all his former tenderneſs 


ſor you 


Dear mamma, replied I, don't flatter me 


with ſuch vain, ſuch deluſive expectations, they 
are too agreeable to me; I dare not indulge them. 
Yet notwithſtanding. I cauid not help thinking 
there was ſome reaſon for her opinion; it is not 
impoſſible, ſaid I immediately to my ſelf, but he 
may be ſenſible how much he is obliged to me; be 
may be charmed with the diſintereſtedneſs of m 
paſſion: This reflection gave me a moſt i 
pleaſure, and I cauld not help repreſenting my 
dear Valville to my mind in a ſuppliant poſture, 
intreating forgiveneſs, and ſaying the moſt tender 
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My dear mamma aroſe up and was going to 


leave me when I deſired her to ſtay a little longer. 
I then repeated all that paſſed between the officer 
and me, when he paid me a viſit a few days before. 


She ſmiled, and ſeemed extremely pleaſed. , Well, 


cried ſhe, as ſoon as I had done; I could not help 


N in his behaviour afterwards 
at Mrs. Dorſin's, that rendered him more than 
ordinary engaging; nay, that lady, added ſhe, 


gave me a hint that ſhe fancied you had made him 


your captive. He ſeemed peculiarly deſirous of 
rendering himſelf agreeable to you. And we both 
obſerved that his looks were continually fixed upon 


you, and that you hardly ever ſpoke but his eyes 


ſparkled with a pleaſing: vivacity. But you don't 
tell me what is your reſolution : he is a man of 
great merit, and has a delicacy” and elevation of 
mind, that muſt render him very valuable in your 


eſteem. He has a way of thinking almoſt peculiar 


to himſelf, In ſhort, he is a very extraordinary 
perſon, and I perfuade myſelf that a conformity of 
ſentiments will ſoon render your tenderneſs re- 
ciprocal, What do you reſolve ? won't he poſſeſs 


that place in your heart, which my. fon has ſo juſtly 


forfeited? I ſhall make no difficulty, mamma, of 


telling you the ſituation of my mind, returned l; 


I have a very great eſteem. for him: his frankneſs 
and generoſity, his good ſenſe and virtue, make 
me look upon him as a perſon that deſerves my 
friendſhip 3 but Mr. de Valville has ſtill the. pof- 
ſeſſion of my heart: I find he is too dear to me, 
not to regret his loſs as a moſt ſevete affliction. 
His infidelity has not made me love him lefs, hut 
on the contrary, it has rather encreaſed my. ten- 


derneſs: indeed I did not think he had been ſo VH 


4 


dear to me gs I, find be is. Tho? L am obliged to 
sive my NGF. ee eſteem. he. deſerves, 
1 5 77§öð1 ß 4. 8 
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yet I car't help looking upon him with a reſpeQful 

kind of awe, which will even prevent my lovi 
him with that tenderneſs which is due to a hu 
band ; and while Valville isunmaried, I ean never 
bear to think of entering into engagements which 
muſt render it impoſſible for bim to be mine. 
I can only adviſe you, my dear, ſaid ſhe, to 
conſult your own breaſt ; to endeavour to be as 
ſerene as poſſible: a virtue like thine muſt one 
day meet with its reward. But farewell, I hall 
ſee you again in two or three days time, added 
fſhe, putting as many of her fingers as The could 
tbro' the grate, which I took hold of and kiſſed 
with a reſpectful tenderneſs. She then repeated 
her aſſurances of an eternal affection for me and 
retired. f | rk 
Sut left me in a ſituation not to be expreſſed; 
I reflected with pleaſure on my baving reconciled 
Mrs. de Valville to her ſon. My generous'be- 
haviour ſuſpended my uneaſmeſs, and T felt a 
_ delightful} harmony in my breaſt, which every 
thought ſeemed to increaſe, All peaceful, ſerene 
and compoſed, full of ſelf applauſe, full of the 
ſatisſaction which reaſon approves and heightens, 
J felt a delight which was more exquiſite, more 
ſublime, than can be imagined. How unlike 
the mad tranſports of jealous rage, Which diſturbs, 
and tortures, and racks the [ſoul ! which fills the 
mind with a thouſand - contending paſſions, and 
can only be followed by remorſe and diſappoint- 
ment. But I had taken the ſweeteſt method of 
revenge; a 2 which was moſt likely to 
meet with ſucceſs, and wound m unfaithful 
lover, in the tendeteſt and moſt ſenſible part. 1 
ſoreſa that my behaviour would cover him with 
ſhame, and make him reflect how little I deſerved 
to de diſregarded by him, ho could forfeit all m 
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to promote his happineſs. At laſt Mrs. de Val- 
vi e's infifpoſitin came into my mind, and im- 
mediately gave a'damp to my ſatisfaction. How. 
ever, [flattered myfelf that ſhe would ſoon recover, 
and with this hope regained my tranquility. | 

I aw my benefaCtreſs almoſt every day; but 
alas! ſhe appeared in ſuch a declining condition, 
that her preſence always filled me with ' the moſt 
cruel alarms.- She ſeemed indeed mote "neatly 
attached to me than ever, her tenderneſs exceeded 
all bounds, and her own ſoul appeared to be en- 
tirely taken up with her affection for me, and to 
be filled with the ſincereſt concern for my happineſs. 
When the day appeared in which J to 
ſee the officer I dreſſed and prepared to receive 
him; but he was in the parlour ſooner than I 

However, 1 did not make him wait 
long. I went down to him with a mind a little 
diſcompoſed at the apprehenſions of the pain I ſhould 


give him. After the uſual compliments were over, 


you ſee, Miſs, ſaid he, with an air of 
that I have: kept to your appointment; Pets 
3 reflected upon all the conſequences that 
ay attend our union, and have not been able to 
find one that can for a moment ſhake my reſolution: 
mr to have à ſhare in your friendſhip, 
that ſincere and tender friendſhip, which muſt 
— the indiſſoluble knot forever ſweet and full 
of charms? all I wait for now is to know the reſult 
of your reſlections. Sir, returned I, I ſhall make 
no difficulty of telling you my mind with the utmoſt _ 
freedom. Vour behaviour, your generoſity, your 
unexceptionable character have given me avery - 
high opinion of your merit; and I ought to 5 
ur propoſal as à very great honour ;*but'I nt 


9 © ts. 
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| tho? unfaithful is ſtill dear to me: however, your 
| friendſhip is too defirable not to make me earneſtly 
2 wiſh: for the continuance of it; and I ſhall think 
. myſelf very happy, if after this you grant me a 
ſhare in your eſteem. | I: obſerved while I ſpoke, a 
viſible concern ſpread over his countenance, and 
after I had done, he ſtood ſome moments in a 


tthoughtful poſture, without making any reply; 
at laſt he recovered himſelf, and with an engaging, 
| _ _ tho? ſorrowful air, aſſured me, that ſince he muſt 
| not hope to beſo happy as he could wiſh,” he would 


q - gladly embrace every opportunity to ſerve me, and 
'  _. that- I ſhould always find him my ſincereſt and 
| , moſt affeQionate friend. And in that character he 
boped I would ſometimes permit him to ſee 
| me at my mother's or Mrs. Dorſin's. - T bis 
| - requeſt was too reaſonable to be denied him. 
i I readily conſented to it: and on this he leſt 
| Fon chree days after this I heard no news of 
my mother; on the fourth in the morning a lay- 
ſiſter entered my apartment, and told me that a 
coach was waiting for me in the court, with a 
ſervant from Mrs. de Valville; on which 1 dreſſed 
and went down. I found one of her maids at the 
| - door wich a letter in which ſhe told told me ſhe 
2 was at her country-houſe, and longed to ſeg me 
there. She had delivered another letter to the 
ö abbeſs, ſo I had nothing to do but to get into the 
; coach: I did fo, and ſoon arrived at my;mamma's. 
She received me with her uſual affection. I ſhould 
have thought myſelf extremely happy in being near 
her, if her increaſing diſorder had not filled me 
with the utmoſt. inquietude; a ſoft languiſhment 
appeared in her eyes; and her countenance, pale 
and ſickly, made me fear I ſhould ſoon be deprived 
ol all the comfort, all the repoſe of my life. Val 


ville's 


5 
en IM 


Oh 


diſguiſe my -dilonder from her. 


the leaves, without being i * | 
beat of the ſun. We fat down upon a bench 
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ville's infidelity had hitherto given me the-ſeyereſt 
pain z but now. my. affliftion for his mothes made 
me forget every other: cauſe of grief. 1 
with myſelf to put on before her a countenance as 
ſerene as poſſible; but e. I 'was hooks e 
I fought to be alone; ve a to my 
[DG and uttered the f. Te rac rnb res „ Oh! 
why have 1 taſted, ſaid 8 into tears, the 
ſweet, the delightful ſatisfaction that ſprings from 
a filial affection to the deareſt, the beſt of mothers, 
if I muſt ſo ſoon feel her loſs ? Why was J made 


happy to be funk the deeper in deſpair. Oh] 


my God, then cried I, ſupport my mind againſt 
the agonizing torture that flows in upon it ; fill 
my ſoul with fortitude, and may — never 
offend thee by re at th mou ence; b 
Aue "he was . y life for her's, 
and ſave me the ma rg rom her loſs! 
— Theſe reflections ſoon ſpread” ſuch a gloom 
over my face, as made it impoſſible ſor me to 
She feſolved 1 
ſnould not leave her, and to diſſipate my uneaſi- 
neſs conſtrained herſelf to afſurke an ago od 
and chearfulneſs; but ſhe did not tell me ſhe 


notice of res any other way than by thus | 
endeavouring to remove it. I was ſenſible of this 


inſtance of her 
obligation and 


arg and my heart owned the 
rely thanked her for it. But 


| ſome days after in J ſtill had the fame 


concern upon my ſpirits, ſhe deſired me td take 
a turn with her in the garden; on which we went 
to the moſt ſhady. of it, that we might 
the benefit of a ſoft breeze which played: 


together near a caſcade, whoſe gentle murmurs 


ſeemed to od the che. -diſpalition! of - — 2 
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daughter, ſaid ſhe, loo 

eyes full of a maternal Wen. r 

— —— — 
to leave me ſor 4 


» have reaſon to 


whoſe tenderneſs will de- 
ſerve ſame tears; but I ſhall not leave you without 
2 friend: Mrs, Dorſin will think herſelf happy 
Pay Bao eee, ſhe will make up 


m los and return yo u all the affection you can 


beſtow upon her. ar, dear mamma, cg 
interrupting her, and lifting up 1 head, with 
the tears running down my cheeks, Mrs. Dorſin 


is not you] ſcarce could I pronounce theſe words 


or my ſighs, which almoſt rendered them un- 
intelligible. Here we were both ſilent, and fighs 
and groans were all that paſſed for ſome time. At 
herſelf, and taking hold of my 
band, 7 moves me too much, re- 
ſumed ſhe :— But, my dear, conſider, that you 


muſt have parted with me, had I lived ſome years 
S : -our ſeparation would then have-been' as 
-fevere 


as it is now. The N pleaſure I ever 


from communicating 
beſtowed upon me. 
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he lame as my own: a'being whom I 
ved to 1 te— oah the — charaGter 
f a father: a being too not ed 
judice, but the diſteributer a] hs 
ſuperior 'in his benevolence, aud 'compaſtion, as 
the nature of Go beser of the = 
3 his rational creation; Deach, my 
by reflection grows "familiar - to he mind; 
7 it inſenſibly loſes all its horrors; che 
raniſhes ; the ſpectre is ſtripped of its terrors, and 
in an 's form to boundleſsj 
and = chun ee this . 
care, and trouble, and-anxiety ; on that rapturbus 
pleaſures, eternal felieity, and endleſs peace. 
Here The pauſed, and chen looking at me 
with eyes which expreſſed all the tender fen- 
timents of her heart; My dear, added he, I 
confeſs J can't think f leaving thee without 
ſome - regret ; I Jong too to ſee my ſon, and 
to embrace him with; that tenderneſs which is due 
from a mother to a child, to whom ſhe muſt bid a 
long adieu. As for -thee I would perſuade 
thee to moderate thy affliction, and arm thy ſelf 
with a firmneſs of mind ſufficient to Ta 
loſs with courage. Think Wherever I am — 
boye thee ſtill. Not all the delt 
infinitely: various, will make ns forget hes t — 
wilt there furniſh out a pleaſing ſubject of diſcourſe, 
and I thall with for the time, when' ſhall 
congratulate- thee on chy arrival at that world” of 
love, here our raptures will increaſe by com- 
municating | 22 — 4 — eried * 
with ; ng 3 ho 
r . 
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tifaCtion* even in the of -my diſſulutiom. 
[ ſhall be judged by a being whoſe d tions are 
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of noble and: pleaſing ideas } yes, our” affeQ 

will be as laſting as our ſouls : we ſh be eternal 
dear to each other; Friendſhip, love and devotio 


will fill our minds, and give us joys more (oli 
chan the proſpect of the golden pavement, an 


the delicious es c with immortal verdur pa 
Vou have brought ſuch a picture to my mine be 
2 that ! can't help anticipating our future happine i *" 
and imagining us poſſeſt of all that is moſt ſwell © 
and deſirable. But don't imagine, dear mamma 
that L can think of a 8 from you withou b. 
pain; no, it is impoſſible; I have reafon to da 
- higtly ſenſible. of your loſs: 1 cannot, Joſe ud l. 
. deareſt friend on — cannot be ſeparated fra i 
that mind which ſympathizes in all my concerns © 
without a cruel anguiſh. '' Life will loſe all it t 
. Charms, and it would require much leſs reſolution £ 
for me to die with you than to live without you, t 
But I will endeavour to be as calm as poffible, 1] * 
F wil reflect upon your happineſs till I forget my own b 
miſery. I will ſet your example before my eyes © 
and learn from you to neee wu, and all 0 


my youthful follie··— 
-/: Henk we were interrupted by a "nant whe 
came to tell us that a coach was juſt entered the 


court. with Miſs de Fare, on which we imme⸗ 
diately went to receive her. She ſaluted us with 
an air. that had a mixture of friendſhip and con- 
fuſion 3 and was at firſt ſo. much diſconcerted, that 

ſhe knew not how to expreſs herſelf. My ſincere 
affection for you and Miss, has Dec de me, 
Madam, to wait upon you, ſaid ſhe to my mo- 
ther, to enquire after your health; I am very 
ſorry that I can't. appear before you without bluſh- 
ing for my mother's indiſcretion, tho“ I am con- 
ſcious I have not done any thing inconſiſtent with 


eee regard I owe you. both; 1. 


"© © . 0 . 0 
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Miss, returned Mrs. de Valville, don't make any 
apologies, for you need no juſtification in our 
eſteem; you have never offended us. and your 
company is too agreeable for us to ſuffer you to 
ſpend your time in excuſes, which are equally 
painful to us all. Let Mrs. de Fare's imprudenee 
be forgotten. On this we went into the parlour, 
and diſcourſed the reſt of the day on indifferent 
ſubjects. po $9345 113 e « 2A none 

Ar night this young lady was 81 
but my mother preſſed her ro tay 
days with ſuch earneſtneſs that ſhe: could not refuſe 
her. On which we wrote to her mamma, and 
ſent back the coach; We ſpent the evening in a 
converſation more graye than ordinary. » Tho? 
the arrival of this amiable lady, had given me a 


+ 


the uneaſineſs in which my mind was involved at 
the dreadful apprehenſions of loſing my dear mo- 
ther. That engaging lady endeavoured to enliven 
the diſcourſe, but in vain; when it was time for 


her, but ſhe would not conſent to it, on account 


the In the morning Miſs de Fate and I went into Mrs. 
ame- de Valville's apartment; but finding her aſleep, 
with we agreed to take a walk in the fields behind the 


garden. As my weakneſs, made the leaſt diſorder 
viſible, ſhe had obſerved the ſettled diſturbance of 


acere 

me, Wl which were expreflive of a very tender and generous 
mo- concern; but as ſhe. perhaps imagined that Val- 
very ville's infidelity. was the cauſe, ſhe did not think 


We went thro'- the back gate of the garden, where 


con- N 
ay, M1 ſeemed at the further end to cloſe and fo f A 


y two or three 


great deal of ſatisfaction, yet-it-could not diſſipate 
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us to go to bed, I intreated her to let me lie win 
of her cough, which ſhe thought would diſturb me. 


my mind. This I eaſily perceived. by her looks, - 


ht to renew my uneaſineſs by taking notice of it. 
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114 The Virtuous Orphan. 
thick , She endeavoured to divert me by an 
3 which was accom — 
on each ſide with the moſt friendly and affectionate 
endearments; And ſo artfully ſuited herſelf to the 
diſpoſition of my mind, that I could not help being 
exceedingly moved. We had walked a conſiderable 
way, and were talking of returning back when 
we ſaw a young woman dreſſed wich her 
| back towards us fitting on a bench under one of 
the trees at à ſmall diſtance before us. A + little 
fpark of curioſity made us defirous to walk on, 
| n ſhe ſeemed to be loſt in 
thought, - was in a poſture expreſſive of the 
3 peſt deſpair 3 we croſſed the wall to gain i 
1 of: her countenance; and ſtood ſomeé time 
to obſerve her actions. Her eyes were at fit 
1 fixed on the ground ; but ſhe foon after lifted theay 
down-her cheeks ; this fight joined to ſome bitter 
which eſcaped her, equally affected us both; 
Went up to her with a reſolution-to give het 
All che aſſiſtanee we were capable of. I no ſoon 
poke, but ſhe ſtarted and turned her head to ul 
for we had hitherto only a ſide- vie of her fa e 
and immediately aroſe; when we ſaw ai count 
nance on which was painted a mixture of grief andi 
ſhame: ſhe was very young, her features wer 
pn and her eyes full of the mou 
melting ſoftneſs. May we know, Madam, tha 
cauſe of your — „ ſaid I, you may depend 
upon our aſſiſtanee, if we are happy enough to 
de able to ſerve you ; we beg pardon for-our i 
truſion; but as we were unable to ſee you with 
ut being moved, ſo we could not refrain” fro: 
Offering you our friendſhip, in order to diflipate 
your uneaſineſs as well as ours. This lady, ſaid 1 
turning to Miſs de Fare, I am nm 
Wh. | affe 
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an beaion for you as 1 do, and wilt gladly contribute 
nie o remove your: troubles ; for the virtuous pecu- 
nate arly deferve the efirem of the virtuous. Here 
theWſic food for ſome time filent as if in ſufpence, 
eing nd at a loſs how to behave ;/ at laſt wiping ber 
able , I don't know how to expreſs the ſenſe " 


ire of your goodneſs, ladies, faid ſhe b 
you don't know me; and if you did, I am 


r me; permit me to retire ; it is ſufficient that 
you know I am a wretch beneath your notice. 


aid ſhe, to know no more than are willing to 


ll us. Pray, compoſe your felt ; and de us the 
wour to breakfaſt with us. 755 it may not he 


pu and our friendſhip, To this 
; conlented, but not without the appearance of 
ome reuQance.” As Miſs de Fare ſeiged one 


re began to Walk back, ladies, faid ſhe, lookj 
pon each of us with eyes full of gratitudt 


Inte 
-andion't know me, and I with I could for W 
were misfortunes from you, an hide the cauſe of 


ty miſery ; but I. ſhall no ſooner be diſcovere 
ut your friendſhip will be turned into averſion and 


onſcious guilt! added the, ſqueezing ; boch 


nterview, and neither . Miſs de Fare nor I could 


xded you would loſe your Segen, dtms | 

t wa W contain berſelf no - 

enge entreated 
not to leave us eee, jw 1148. 


h our our to ed ou, oblige us with your . 


f ber bulnde. THE. td of the Chip © id * 


1 incapable of hnking yo as I ought. Fon 88 


W-ccor ; you will then deteſt me as much as I do 
ny (elf. "Oh! may you never feel the ſtings of 


bc ls and the tears guſbing afreſh from her” 
We were extremely moved at this ynexpediel 
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and ready to ariſe, a ſweet ſleep had recruited hg 
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my mother's room, and left Miſs de Fare wi 
the diſconſolate lady below. I found ber aw: 


ſpirits, and very much refreſhed her. She receive 
me with a ſmile; My child, ſaid ſhe, I hoy 
Miſs's company. has diverted you. I am mu 
better than I was yeſterday; after breakfaſt wif © 
will divert ourſelves ; but dont. be too. grave, 


expect Mrs. Dorſin here to- day, and don't dou 
but we ſhall ſpend the time . very... agreeably, be | 
expreſſed my joy at the alteration, which inde * 
was viſible in her countenanee. in the moſt la 
terms. O Madam, cried I embraeing her, bo B 
how happy ſhould T'be might I flatter myſelf wih 
the hopes of your recovery ] how delightfulwoy dic 
be the W of ſpending my life with you io 
My dear, returned ſhe, interrupting me, pr 
life is very precarious ; learn to reſign your {i ' 
.to the 5 0 2 Wilks . tp bs E 
being, who has. the diſpoſul of your life and min 
OW or is--beſt or a both. —— But wid" 
F below with a you © 
ranger, faid'I, that we intend. to introduce Ml * 
vou i whom I hope you will find worthy of 5. 
"friendſhip. I don't doubt it, my dear, returoi** 
'the ; your recommendation makes me her fri” 
before I ſee her. But where did you find ber 
on this I related our little adventure. She ſee ot 
extremely pleaſed with it, and immediately dre 
to wait upon her. As ſoon as ſhe was ready ene 
went into the parlour and received her with e | 
air of the moſt engaging affability. But all on-< 
cCareſſes could not diſperſe the gloom, from . 
_ countenance ; we ſaw that ſomething preyed u. 


her ſpirits, and that her mind was too diſordely © 
to render it poſfible for her to aſſume an air 
chearfulneſs even for a moment. As ſoon as bre 
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| was over, my mother propoſed taking a turn 
her coach for an hour or two, to ſee the 
buntry, and take the benefit of the air. The 
nknown young lady, deſired to be excuſed; but 
our expteſſing an unwillingneſs to part with her, 
je conſented. My dear mamma's converſation 
thought more lively than ever, tho we: diſcourſed” 

ſome ſubjects that were perfectly grave; but 
x had the art of handling the moſt ſerious topics 


nde FP manner that rendered _ them” fot, engag⸗ 
live: 

rg BuT, | however arent they were to me, 
m afraid, Madam, you will think* them quite 


dious : 1 have perhaps dwelt too long upon theſe 
rious diſcourſes, which to you may appear in- 
pportable ; but for all this Thave a great mind to 
o on with them a little further, becauſe” the 
houghts may poſſibly be new to you. However, 
min ou think yourſelf in danger of the vapours, pray 
as over a few leaves and you will be infallidly out 
youll anger. But to return; 

| | THINK I told you, Madam, when 1 drew 
ou a portrait of my mother's heart, that her con- 
eptions of the divine goodneſs and juſtice; were 
fried neſt peculiar to herſelf, This converſation will 
bew you what ground I had for ſuch an aſſertion. 
othing can be more ſhocking, faid ſhe, than 
drell e villainies that have been practiſed under the 
nerable name of religion. Who can reflect on 
de horrid devaſtations that have been ſpread thro* 
all Me world by mad prieſts and furious bigots, with- 
ut being filled with deteſtation and horror! How 
repoſterous is it to attempt to pleaſe the moſt 
nerciſul being in the univerſe, by cancelling his 
entle impreſſions ſrom our mindsy and behaving 
ithout mercy ! Whereyer': ſuperſtition and en- 
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natural, every noble ſentiment from the human 
breaſt. ' How unaccountable is it that we ſhould 
even attempt to delight the moſt wiſe and intell- 
gent of all beings with little tricks and ceremonis, 
equally trifling and vain ! How abſurd to endea- 
vour to render propitious the moſt perfect, the 
moſt benevolent diſpoſttion, by any thing elſe but 
acting according to the dignity of our intelligent 
natures, raiſing ourſelves as near as poſhble to his 
perfection, and thus in ſome meaſure rendering 
ourſelves worthy of his eſteem ! nor leſs profane 
is it, added ſhe, to addreſs the mighty father of 
mankind, who ouglit to be approached with the 
moſt humble awe, and the profoundeſt veneration, 
with the amorous language, and the fond endear- 
ments that are more juſtly beſtowed upon our own 
ſpecies; how monſtrous is this ſpiritual kind of 
debauchery! nature abhors the impious propha- 
nation,” and ftarts from 'a worſhip ſo impure aud 
facrilegious. Theſe were the principal ſubjects of 
our diſcourſe, in which Miſs de Fare and I bore 
apart with an agreeable ſatisfaction. Religion 


ſtripped of. the gloom and unnatural ſolemnity with 


which melancholy ſpirits are apt to clothe it, 0 
ever appear lovely and engaging to a reaſonable 
mind. It owes all its beauty ws own ſimplicity 
and native excellence; and when ever it is made 
to oppoſe the indiſpenſable obligations of reaſon and 
nature, it muſt be degraded, and ſunk in the opi- 
nion of every intelligent and virtuous being. be 
perſon who has experienced the exquiſite pleaſures 
that attend the practice of the-ſocial virtues, and 
with an humble and upright mind: gratefully adores 
the ſupreme and une hauſted ſource of * yp 
has ſatisfactions unknown to the ſenſualiſt and 
epicure, the ſuperſtitious and enthuſiaſt. Virtue 
to ſuch a mind appears always lovely and divinely 
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chaming. Its graces are more attractive than the 


teluſive pleaſures which court our enj t: It 


is the higheſt gratification of our rational nature: 
It fills the ſoul with the moſt delightful harmony; 
whilſt all beſides is jarring diſcord and endleſs con- 
e 8 8 

Dodo this converſatiom, Ifrequently caſt my 
eyes upon the young and obſerved that her 
cheeks glowed with inceſſant bluſſes; methouglit 
ſhe felt all the charms of virtue, and yet at the 
me time ſeemed ſtunned and confounded. Stie 
ſometimes looked upon me, with an air of friend- 
ſhip, then ſighed, and let fall ſome tears. As we 
ſtepped out of the coach ſhe deſired me to walk 
with her in the garden for a few minutes, to which 
gladly conſented, and went full of the hopes that 
ſhe would tell me the cauſe of her uneaſineſs, and 
put it in my power to give her ſome'proof that 1 
ympathized in her afflictions. Dear, Miſs, ſaid 
ſhe, as ſoon as we were alone, I can't help being 
deſirdus of having you for my friend; your tender- 
neſs, and generous concern for my unehſineſs pre- 
polleſs me in your favour; and ineline me to re- 
turn you the utmoſt affection; but I muſt then 
diſeloſe all my miſery ; this you would demand as 
a proof of my confidence; but alas it would be 
luch a proof of it as would entirely. change your 
kind difpoſitions to ſerve me; you would hate, you 
would deteſt me 3 and N ſpleaſure would ag- 
gravate my deſpair, which even now exceeds all 
bounds, Indeed, Miſs, you injure me very 
much, returned I; whatever is the cauſe of your 
trouble, it will not make me forget what Low-e to 
the diſtreſſed: Heaven knows I would do any ching 
to ſerve you, and I aſſure you T will newer dete 
you to tell me any thing that Will = you ſo much 
pan ; only let me know what L can do for you, 


” 
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natural, every noble ſentiment from the human © 
breaſt. ' How unaccountable is it that we ſhouly del 


gent of all beings with little tricks and ceremonies, wh 
equally trifling and vain ! How abſurd to endes W 
vour to render propitious the moſt perfeR, the | 
moſt benevolent diſpoſition, by any thing elſe but 

acting according to the digmty of our intelligent T 
natures, raiſing ourſelves as near as poſhble to his he 
perfection, and thus in ſome meaſure rendering 10 
ourſelves worthy of his eſteem I nor leſs profane 1 
is it, added the, to addreſs the mighty father of Ml b. 
mankind, who ouglit to be approached with the de 
moſt humble awe, and the profoundeſt veneration, i - 
with the amorous language, and the fond endear- 1 
ments that are more juſtly beſtowed upon our oun f g. 


nature abhors the impious propha- 
rſhip ſo impure aud 
facrilegious. Theſe were the principal ſubjects o 
our diſcourſe, in which Miſs de Fare and I bore 


mind. It owes all its beauty to its own ſunplicity 
and native excellence; and when ever it is made 


nature, it muſt be degraded, and ſunk in the opi- 
nion of every intelligent and virtuous being. The 
perſon who has experienced the exquiſite pleaſures 
that attend the practice of the ſocial virtues, and 
with an humble and uprigtt-mind: gratefully adore! 
the ſupreme and unexhauſted ſource of benignity 
has ſatisfactions unknown to the ſen and 
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baming. Its graces are nid eration ets hs 
icufive gle ſures which 5 our 


s the higheſt our. ration 78 
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"Wt fills dee nl with the miſt deightfl clightful harinony; 
85 wilt all beſides is Fries diſcord bd adh Ca. 
re fuſion. — — But I have done. ; * os 

DURING this converſatiom, Ifrequently my « 

ot eyes upon the young „and obſerved that her 
ent g cheeks glowed with ince b bluſttes'; methouglit 
ba be felt all che charms of virtue, and yet at the 
1 ſme time ſeemed ſtunned and confounded. Cie 


ſometimes looked upon me, with an air of friend - 
al (ip, then fighed,, and let fall ſome tears. As'Wwe 
the kepped out of the coach ſhe deſired me to walk 
"i with her in the garden for a few minutes, to which 

Igladly conſented, and went full of che hopes that 
ſhe would tell me the cauſe of her tmeaſineſs, and 
put it in my power to give her ſome prooſ that 
\mpathized in her afflictions. Dear, Miſs, ſaid 
ſhe, as ſoon as we were alone, I can't help being 
deſirbus of having you for my friend; your tender- 
nes, and generous concern for my uneuſineſs pre- 
poſſeſs me in your favour; and ineline me to re- 
turn you the utmoſt affection; but I muſt then 
liſcloſe all my miſery ; this you would demand as 
a proof of my * in alas it would be 
ſuch a proof of it as would entirely change your 
tind diſpoſitions to ſerve me; 2 ou Would hate, you 
would deteſt me 3 and ſpleaſure — * 
gayate my deſpair, w ich. even now Exceeds | 
bounds, Indeed, Miſs, you injure me very 
much, returned I; whatever is the cauſe of your 
trouble, it will not make me forget what awe to 
the diſtreſſed : Heaven knows I would do any thing 
to ſerve you, and 1 NE e neuer delife . 
na ol x me abe het ant ſo much 
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I will aſk no. queſtions, but my obedience alone 
| ſhall prove my : friendſhip. - Here ſhe continued 
ſilent, and caſt down her eyes, while her coun- 
tenance informed me that her mind was tormented 
with the moſt painful agitations, She opened her I mi 
lips ſeveral times as if ſhe would ſpeak, but a riſing no 
ſigh, prevented her. At laſt caſting a look upon me fc 
full ot tenderneis grief and ſhame, I would, ſaid tic 
ſhe, lay open my guilt before you, but my tongue m 
reſuſes to obey me. Alas! I could wiſh my infamy i ge 
was hid in eternal oblivion; but that can never be, ¶ w. 
and if I don't tell you, you will learn it from gu 
others. I was educated with the ſtricteſt piety; ſe. 
my ſituation in life was eaſy and agreeable, and all an 
around conſpired to make me happy. But alas 
flattered with my little beauty, I forgot myſelf, 
I liſtened to every one that was pleaſed to addreſs 
me; and rejoiced in the conqueſt of a multitude off 
admirers. But in the height of my vanity an un- 
foreſeen accident. plunged me into the deepeſt dil- 
treſs. My father died ſuddenly, and left his affairs 
in a very bad ſituation. I lamented his loſs with 
an unfeigned ſorrow; I had no viſible means o 
ſupport: My friends forſook me, and I had only 
an uncle to depend npon who was gone abroad 
and could not give me an immediate affiftance : l 
was even diſregarded by. thoſe who a few days be 
fore profeſſed to have the moſt violent paſſion fo 
me: No proſpect of relief lay before me: In ſhort 
I liyed-upon the little that remained of my father's 
ſubſtance, till that was expended. When I w: 
addreſſed hy a gentleman of fortune, Who took 
advantage of my diſtreſs, and baſely made uſe 
every expedient to force me to comply with h 
_ <riminal deſires; at laſt my coward ſoul, ſhocke 
| at the 'appearane of want and miſery, conſented 
nd was, ruined. But who can . 
VVV ro 
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horrors that flowed in upon me, when cool re- 
gection brought the guilty ſcene to view? Oh 
how ſharp are the upbraidings of an offended con- 
ſcience ! what inward -perturbations diſtracted my 
mind! I was incapable of taking the leaſt repoſe ; 
no ray of comfort ſhone into my breaſt; I re- 
ſected on my education, and the pious inſtrue- 
tions that my tender mother had inculcated into 
my mind in my early infancy — but this re- 
lection renewed my anguiſh. A. proſtitute, a 
wretched, a vile proftitute,” cried I; am I chat 
guilty wretch? Oh! that I had ſubmitted to the 
ſevereſt hardſhips! if I had ed my bread, 
and had been virtuous ftill, might then 
have looked up with a mind conſcious of its in- 
nocence; and have beheld the face of , mankind 
without a guilty bluſh. In ſhort, I curſt my va- 
nity and folly, that made me rather ſtoop to be 
really miſerable," and truly contemptible, than to 
loſe the gay, the vain trifles of life. In the midſt 
of theſe, agitations I received a letter from my 
uncle: he had heard of my father's death, and 
the unhappy circumſtances in which he had left 
me, and therefore haſtened to town with an in- 
tention to conſole me, and ſupply the place of 
his deceaſed. brother, by being my guardian, my 
friend, and kind benefactor: he arrived the night 
before, juſt after I had retired to the houſe of my 
pretended lover; he knew his character; and fore- 
law that T was ruined. He wrote to me and upbraided | 
me with the infamy I had brought upon his family, 
and ordered me never to ſee him more. I was ſhocked 
atthe contents of this letter, and abandoned myſelf for _ 
ſome time to the ſevereſt deſpair. Had I continued 
virtuous but one hour longer I might now have been 
happy ;” I loved my uncle, but I durſt not meet his 
teproaches, and I was aſhamed to appear where m 
Vol . G % 4-4 08-7 
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uilt would ſoon be made public. I therefore re. 
ſolved to abandon my lover, and ſeek from my 
induſtry an honeſt ſupport ; this reſolution was at- 
tended with an inward ſatisfaction. I humbly 
begg'd the divine forgiveneſs, and implored the 
protection of his providerice ; and after having 
» taken a few rings that were my mother's, and 1 
little money and cloaths I had ſtill left, I abandoned 
that fatal houſe, without communicating my in- 
tention to any body, Tho' ſeveral days are paſt 
ſince I put this deſign in execution, I have not 
found any relief; my little money is almoſt gone, 
and I have now no other proſpect, but of ſhortly 
wanting the neceſſaries of life. Oh! Miß, det not 
my guilt harden your heart againſt me, added ſhe; 
don't be more inexorable than that being who com- 
paſſionates the penitent, and I hope has heard my 


Prayers. 5 | 
diſcourſe was delivered in ſuch a ſoft and 
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,_ Tmas 
plaintive voice, and accompanied with ſo many Wl bo 
tears and ſighs, that it ſeemed to melt my very 
Foul: I forbore to look in in her face that I might he 
not enereaſe her bluſhes, and would gladly have pr 
ſpared her the confuſion of making ſuch a painful in 
diſcovery, if it had not been neceflary for me to 
know the moſt material circumſtances in order ti 
give her ſome relief. I ſtood ſometime after ſhe 
had done, to conſider what anſwer I ſhould make] 
ber. She ſeemed ſurprized at my making her no 
reply, and then caſting her eyes upon me; and ob- 
ſerving my tears, I don't know, Miſs, reſume 
ſhe, what I ought to think of your filence ; you 
virtue makes you perhaps loath and deteſt me; but 
ou can't do it more — I do myſelf; however 
let me beg that you would not expole me. 
f No, Mi. Lee I, I have not tlie lealt dif 
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re. In me. I am ſorry for your uneaſineſs, and ſym- 
my pathize with you in it: you have indeed had grea 
at- cauſe to be afflicted; for guilt and miſery are in- 
bly Wl ſeparable companions. But your repentance ought 
the Wl to reſtore you to the eſteem of every virtuous mind 3 
ring WY this ſhould compoſe and calm your thoughts, for it 
das all that heaven requires from frail offending mor- 
ned WM tals. I won't bumble you fo far as to give you any 
in- thing, you was not born to receive charity; Tonly 
paſt Wl deſire you would oblige me ſo far as to let me lend 
not WM jou a few Lewis d'ors, which you ſhall return 
one, Wl when it ſuits your conveniency; I will take your 
ty word for them, added I, pulling out my purſe, 
not MW which I put into her hand; pray take what you 
be; want, and flatter yourſelf with he hopes that you 
em- vill in a few days be reſtored to your uncle's fa- 
| my vour. But in order to that I muſt know your 

name, and where to direct to that gentleman, O 
and Miss! cried ſhe, in a tranſport of joy; bow noble, 
nany Wl how generous is your behaviour! Good God this. 

very is too much! Here a freſh flood of tears ſtopp d 

night der voice; while ſhe gave me a look; which ex- 
have prefſed all ſhe would have uttered, in a langu 

anfull infinitely more affecting than any thing the Sc 

ne toll poſſibly have ſaid to me. 85 3 

er to As I began to think our long abſence from the 

r ſheſ company might be taken notice of, I propoſed our 

make valking in, and defired her again to take freely 


er no what money ſhe wanted ; for ſhe had not yet been 780 
able to open the purſe, but ſtood holding it in her 
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moved. Her heart ſeemed to beat with ſenſation 
too violent for , utterance, and methought ſhi 
Jong'd to preſs me to her breaſt, but had not con 
fidence to do it. At laſt, as we were returning 
back, My dear friend, cried ſhe, forgive my nat 
being able. to expreſs. my gratitude. Your goodneſ 
quite overwhelms me. — Enough my friend, r; 
turned I; you owe me no thanks; virtue is it 
own reward; my ſatisfaction in being able to ſerye 
vou, gives me a. pleaſure at leaſt equal to your: 
wiſh I could reſtore peace and ſatisfaction te 
every troubled mind. Depend upon my friendſhin 
for the management of your affairs. Here we 
entered the houſe, and found Mrs. Dorſin and the 
officer there; they roſe and ſaluted the young lad 
- and me, and told us they had ſent a ſervant to ac 
Su me with their arrival; but it was very eaſ 


L 


for him to miſs us in a garden of ſuch a large eu " 
tent. We had no ſooner ſat down, but we were! 
told that dinner was on the table. During which! 
Mrs. de Valville took notice that the young f{trangedi |: 
looked upon me with .a.complacency, which hl. 
thought very remarkable. An air of ſerenity wall N 
Iiſpread over ber face, which yet retained ſome offi |: 
 -thoſe marks of joy and admiration-which had be ſc 
fore agitated her mind. She was pleaſed with thi 
change, but more ſo as ſhe imagined I was tha © 
cauſe of it; and congratulated. that young lady oil * 
the return of her tranquility. As you Have nol ! 
been pleaſed, Miſs, to acquaint, us with the caul d 
of your late melancholy, ſaid ſhe to her; perhaphi | 
it may not be agreeable to you to relate it; but ii | 
I am perſuaded you have let Marianne into the {cl ' 
.cret, I hope you will permit her to- communicate 
it to us, except you have any particular reaſon tl t 

5 the contrar Ye, You may depend upon our {ecrec) . 
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utmoſt endeavours to ſerve you, and prove that 
we deſerve your confidence. Miſs du Bois, for 
that was the young ſtranger's name, coloured at 
this propoſal, and knew not what anſwer to return 
her ; at laſt after ſome heſitation, I am obliged to 
you, Madam, ſaid ſhe, for the ſhare you take in 
my concerns, which are of ſuch a nature as to 
render. it abſolutely neceſſary that they ſhould be 
kept inviolably' ſecret. * I have indeed communi- 
cated my, unhappy ſtory to this young lady, whoſe © 
oodneſs has in ſome * meaſure calmed my mind: 
[vill depend upon her prudence, and leave it to 
her to do as ſhe ſhall think fit. But as ſhe ſeemed 
to grant me this liberty with ſome reluctance, we - 
waved the ſubject; and the diſcourſe turned upon 
Valville. My ſon, ſaid my mother, has got a. 
very handſome fortune, ol my: death will 'very 
much encreaſe it. You all know my affection for 
Marianne, and therefore can't wonder to find that 
have made ſome proviſion for her in my will. I 
have left my ſon my whole eſtate, except this J 
houſe, with its furniture, the gardens round it, and = 
two thouſand livres a year, my picture, and ſome 
jewels and plate, which'T give my daughter, M | 
{on cannot have the leaſt reaſon to complain, fin - | 
what I leave from him is but a trifle in compariſon” i 
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of my whole eſtate. Beſides he has a very large 
fortune left him by bis father, and my brother, 
| believe you will | approve, Sir, of what I have 1 
done, and think that at the fame time, that 1 | 
have conſidered my aﬀeCtion for my kae bs 

| have not forgot what I owe to my fon. © T ha& +, 
indeed given her all, in giving my conſent to their 
marriage; but I know my daughter is not avari- 
tious, and will be very well ſatisfied with what 1 
have now done for her. The officer and Mrs, 
Dorſin appeared POR TOR with the 9 5 
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of ber will, and had began to extol her equity and 
roodneſs, when I threw. myſelf at her a” Th 
Madam, cried J, I need not tell you how ſenſible 
I am of your exceſſive kindneſs ; you know how 
dear you are to me, and can eaſily put your ſelf 
in my place, and form an idea of the ſituation of 
a mind oyerflowing with every grateful ſentiment. 
+ Every inſtance of your affection gives me a very 
ſenſible pleaſure : how ſweet. is it to be obliged by 
thoſe we love I but, dear mamma, how engaging 
{ſoever this inſtance of your kindneſs is, I confeſs, 
I can't ſincerely approye it. Mr. de Valville hay 
a right to enjoy all you poſleſs after your deceaſe; 
be has a claim to it founded on reaſon and nature; 
he is your ſon, your only heir, and deſerves to 
poſſeſs your eſtate entire: for Iam not ambitiquy 
and fince I muſt be ſeparated from Valville, I don't 
deſire to enjoy any of his fortune except what Mr. 
de Climal bas belt me, .and your picture, which 
I ſhall value more than all the riches. in the world, 
. you are gone you will leave no charms be- 
hind for me, 88 deſirable 
Ariſe, child, faid my mother, and don't 15 filly ; 

I believe you will regret my loſs, and be finceri 
affected at it; but in time your uneaſineſs will wear 
off, and you will become reconciled to it. Val- 
ville has, enough, and I dare fay he will not be 
diſpleaſed at what I have done for you. However, 
I may livea good while yet; mine is a very lingering 
_ diſtemper. This gentleman and lady, I am ſure 
_* think I could not do leſs for thee than I have done: 
however, as I hope to ſee my ſon again, I wil 
tell him my deſign, and know if he has any ob- 
jection to it. Will not that ſatisfy thee? Indeed, 
| rk ſaid Mrs. Dorfin, you are too ſcrupulous, 
can't help approving what your mother has done. 
es, del Ihe, is Mi du, mn 
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to be kept a ſecret ? ſhe has left it to your diſcretion 
4 diſcloſe it to us, if you think proper, She is 

a very amiable lady; but I could not help thinking 
that her bluſhes and confuſion expreſſed a 471 
ſenſe of gui and ſhame: am I right my dear 
That, am, may perhaps be owing, Tad the 
officer, to a delicacy which may make her look 
upon ſome_circ of her misfortune as 


r * — 


criminal, which in fact may not be ſo. No, Sir, © 


faid I, that is not the caſe ; I am ſorry to ſay Miſs 


tas been highly to blame, and I wiſh I could give 
you her 3 and hide her guilt; but that could 
not be done conſiſtent with ruth; - beſides, it 
would deprive her of the advantage of your aſſiſtance. 
Poor „ but yet ſhe 
deſerves pity and compaſſion, ſhall 
never be Able Ay ibe the horror and anguiſh 
of her mind; nor the painful ſtruggle, be- 
tween her ſenſe of virtue and her ſhame at having 
offended its precepts. Here I related ever thing 
that paſſed, and concluded with deſiring the officer 
to compaſſionate. her caſe, and endeavour to make 
a reconciliation between her and her uncle. I was 
7 going to propoſe it to you, Miſs, returned he ; 
don't wonder at your being moved at ſuch an 
affecting ſtory. Happy is the perſon. who having 
behaved ill, has the 005 lution to repent; but more 
happy the who has not need of this repeny 
tance... * 
I osseryeD that. during my diſcourſe,” the 
two ladies liſtened with the utmoſt attention ; while - 
their countenances expreſſed the tendereſt pity, 
zad the greateſt e When I had done they 
wiped the tears from their eyes, and looked 55 
— other with an air of aſtoniſhment. - At IM 
faid 3 has how N are a agonies 
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that attend the loſs of virtue ! dear bought ſatis. t. 
factions that are accompanied with ſuch exquiſite 
miſery, ſuch laſting wretchedneſs ! if her folly is 
divulged, ſhe will never be able to wipe off the 
infamy that will attend her, Rivers of tears and 
the fevereſt repentance ; no, not a life of the 
ſtricteſt virtue, will, in the opinion of the world, 
- reſtorg her innocence, or retrieve her character. 
Very true, returned Mrs. de Valville, the world 
is cenſorious, and tho* a thouſand virtues may be 
overlooked, yet the indiſcretion of an unguarded 
moment will never be forgotten. We mult there- 


ately gave him the direction I received from that 
: 1. He had no ſooner, read it but he ſmiled; 

T know the gentleman, ſaid he, and tho” I am 
concerned at the trouble this event muſt have 
occaſioned him, I can't help being pleaſed to think 
I ſhall Terve a man of ſenſe and honour, and by 
reſtoring him his neice, contribute to his repoſe. 
I will wait upon him immediately; T know he will 
hear reaſon; and tho' his virtue muſt have 


fore conceal this unhappy affair, I am very glad, - 
Sir, added ſhe, that you are pleaſed to undertake Ml © 
the.office of reconciling her uncle to her, and we 3 
all, Idarefay, ſincerely wiſh you ſucceſs; I thank ; 
you, ladies, replied he, I ſee it will give Mis f 
Marianne a peculiar pleaſure ; but I muſt know WW, 
where Miſs du Bois's uncle lives. Can you inform 
me, Miſs? Yes, Sir, returned I, and immedi- ; 


made him very ſenſible of his neice's imprudence, 


1. the ſame diſpoſition will prompt him to pardon 
r upon her repentance. _ . 
O this the officer left us; but he had not been 
gone above two hours before we ſaw him return. 
As he entered the room, we read in his Jooks that he 
had met with ſucceſs. * And after he had told us | 
that our conjectures were true, he ſat down, and 
| | | | TR «Mb 
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it my requeſt 


adventure. 


e us a particular account of his 
appened ſaid he, to find Mr. du 
Bois at home, who received meinam oft obli ing 


manner, tho? he appeared to be very uneaſy. 


ſequence of her folly. 


the firſt compliments were over and we fad drank 
part of . a bottle, I took notice of his melancholy, 
and aſked him if I could contribute to. remove. it ; 
he thanked me, and with an affected {mile told K 
me, that nothing was the matter with him; then 
drank. my health, and enquired how I liked his 
I then mentioned his brother, and aſked 
how long he had been dead; he gave me only a 
ſight anſwer, and almoſt inſenſibly turned the 
diſcourſe on another ſubject without ever men- 
tioning his neice. By this I imagined that he was 
tender of her honour,. and concluded that how- 
ever diſpleaſed he was with her conduct, he had 
till ſome affection for her. I then took the liberty 
to mention her to him, and to propoſe a recon- 
ciliation; but he ſeemed ſurprized, and very much 
concerned to find that I was acquainted with an 
affair ſo little to her credit, 
will never let my doors be opened to ſuch a ſtrumpet. 
As ſhe has ruined herſelf, ſhe muſt take the con- 
I will. forever difown + 


o, Sir, ſaid he, I 


She is a diſgrace to her family. 


will never be reconciled to her 
Sir, you will mention her no more. 5 
he ſpoke with a great deal of warmth, and with 
his looks full of reſentment. Then muſing a little, 
poor, unhappy girl, reſumed he, in a ſoſt and 
quite different tone; is her diſgrace then made 
public? What will become of her? Pray, Sir, 
added he. at . whoſe requeſt do you propoſe this 

reconciliation? have you ſeen her? Ves, Sir, fad 


1, I fa ber te der. And here, Miß, 


and 


added e. 
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addreſſing himſelf to me, I gave him a particul; 
account, of all that paſſed between you this morn- 
ing, at which he was ſo affected, that I ſaw I had 
gained my point before he ſpoke. Sir, faid 
as ſoon as he found I had done, I think my- 
ſelf greatly obliged to you for this information: 1 
did not think ſhe had been drove to ſuch extremities, 
As ſoon as I was informed of my brother's death, 
and the unhappy diſorder in which he left his affairs, 
I made haſte to town, that I might have the ſatis- 
faction of providing for his daughter, on whom 
T intended to beſtow my eſtate, and who I imagined 
would be a cemfort to me in this decline of life, 
TI have always had a very t affection for her, 
and have loved her as tenderly, as if ſhe was my on 
child. I therefore went to my brother's houſe 
to taſte the ſatisfaction of embracing the dear re- 
mains of his family; as well as to relieve her from 
her anxieties by my care and affection. But how 
great was my ſurprize ! how inexpreſſible my grief 
to find her ſeduced and carried off by a villain, who 
has not the leaſt degree of virtue or honour.. A 
paper which I found on her toilet let me into.the 
whole intrigue, He takes advantage of her diſtreſs, 
promiſes her a conſiderable ſettlement, and makes 
uſe of a great deal of art to debauch her principles. 
I was ſhocked at his villany and her folly, and the 
next morning, after I had found ſhe had not been 
at home the night before, fent her a letter in which 
T commanded her to ſee me no more. But I 
find I was too haſty ; her repentance ' gives her a 
right to my compaſſion : I have had a very grea 
concern for her upon my ſpirits, and have there- 
fore carefully concealed her ſhame. Poor girl! 
bow nearly is guilt allayed to miſery ! what remorſe 
and ſhame, What inward perturbations, 4-1 
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ſelf-abhorrence fill the penitent mind. upon the 
review of a vitious action ſuch a flate deſerves 
our tendereſt pity. Tell her therefore, Sir, that 
I relent, and will gladly receive her to my favour. 
As ſoon as he had Enilhed this pathetic diſcourſe, 
I told him I rejoiced to ſee him in ſuch a fayour- 
able diſpoſition, and would let the lady know how 
much ſhe was obliged to his tenderneſs, and imme- 
9 took my leave. | TOS. 

E all expreſſed a very ſenſible pleaſure at 
his having ſo happily uded this melancholy 
affair, and returned the officer our thanks on this 
in a manner which ſhewed how nearly 
we were intereſted in the lady's happineſs. And 
2s I was ſenſible how neceſlary this news was to 
ber repoſe, | I immediately reſolved to be the 
welcome meſſenger of it. In ſhort, I no ſooner 
mentioned my deſign, but it was approved; the 
ladies ſmiled at my impatience, and the officer 
begged I would give him leave to accompany me, 
which J readily conſented to. In the way I ex- 
preſſed afreſh the ſenſe I had of his goodneſs, and 
let him knom he had very much obliged me. As 
Miſs due Bois lodged, not far from our houſe, we 
ſoon found her, and acquainted her with our ſuc- 
ceſs, when ſhe burſt into tears of joy, embraced 
me in the moſt affectionate manner, and thanked. 
the officer in terms which expreſſed the moſt lively 

gratitude. But as it was late, ſhe was obliged to- 
defer waiting on her uncle till the next day... In 
my return home, I formed a deſign of being a 
ſpectator of the ſcene between her and Mr. du 
Bois at their firſt interview, which I foreſaw-would - 
be very intereſting : Beſides,. I fancied-our com- 
pany would keep up the ſpirits of the young lady, 
who poſfibly- might fear meeting with ſome re- 
aches from him: I acquainted Mrs, .de Valville. | 
e 11 8 | 6 | win 
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with my thoughts, and ſhe very much approved 
_ than; e which ths gaithiman 2nd - MR, Derfe 
promiſed to come again in the morning, and bring 
Mr. du Bois in thecoach with them. In fine, the 
next day I wrote her a note, deſiring her to come 
to dinner with us, and to defer waiting upon her 
uncle till the afternoon, She came immediately, 
and was engaged in converſation with Mrs. de 
Valville and I, when the officer and Mrs. Dorſin 
entered, and introduced the old gentleman, who 
had not the leaſt thought of ſeeing his nefce there. 
She ſaw him firſt, ſtarted up, trembled, and then 
ſuddenly threw herſelf at his feet. He had begun 
- a compliment to my mamma, but broke off-in the 
middle of a ſentence, ſtood motionleſs and ap- 
peared greatly furprized and diſconcerted. How- 
ever, he recovered firſt, and raiſed her up. When 
ſhe appeared almoſt ready to faint, hung down her 
head and had not the courage to look- up. . He was 
immediately touched, and endeavoured to inſpire 
her with confidence by the moſt affectionate endear- 
ments; at laſt ſhe recovered: a little, and looking 
in his face with the tears ſtreaming from her eyes, 
Oh] Sir, cried ſhe, in the moſt moving tone, can 
you indeed forgive me] Yes, child, replied he, 
weeping too: I ought to forgive thee," and I do 
it ſincerely. But, alas! I can never forgive 
myſelf, ſhe returned, with a countenance expreſ- 
ſive of the deepeſt remorſe; to what miſeries have 
I expoſed myſelf! I have diſhonoured you, juſtly 
forfeited your favour, and rewarded your kindneſs, 
by rendering the object of it infamous and deteſta- 
1 you: ought to bi allied of nd 514A 
reaſon to deſpiſe me, as being a difgrace to your 
family.—— How ill have I requited your tender- 
neſs No more, my dear, returned he, I 
cannot bear to hear it. Come, forget What is. 
me eng 
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wed WM pafſed 3 and let it be as if it had never been. 
Yrſin Oh! that I could do ſo! reſumed ſhe, with a ſigh; 
ring but. it is impoſſible ; the idea of my ſhame will ever 
the be attended with the moſt painful anguiſh ; I ſhall 
me never reflect on this part of my life without a keen 
her ſenſe of guilt, But, Sir, is my infamy made pub- 
ey, W lic? Am I not already the ridicule of the loweſt of 
d mankind ? am not I reproached and contemned by 
rin WW the wife and virtuous? Oh! that I had died a 
pho thouſand deaths rather than thus have famed my 
re. honour, and forfeited all that is moſt dear and va- 
en luable |! ——= No, my dear, returned he, the 
un world is yet unacquainted with thy folly ; the vile 
he W wretch who ſeduced thee, has a deſign upon a rich 
p- old lady, whom he would marry to ſupport his ex- 
w. travagance; his eſtate is almoſt all ſold, and there- 
en fore he is obliged to be ſecret, becauſe his ſucceſs 


depends upon it. As they began here to be ſome- 
thing more calm, we deſired them both to ſit 
down; we. were pleaſed with the old gentleman's 
good ſenſe and tenderneſs, and deſired that we 
might be honoured with his friendſhip, and that 
he would ſometimes do us the favour to give 8 
his and Miſs's company. To which he readily 
conſented. 4 — Js 
| NoTminG, Madam, could be more moving 
than this affecting ſcene: Miſs du Bois's looks ex, 
preſſed throughout a mixture of ſhame and con- 
fuſion, and her words and actions the 'deepeſt re- 
pentance; on his fide, was all ſoftneſs, a paternal 
affection, and a generous concern for her happi- 
neſs. We could none of us refrain from weeping; 
and J obſerved that even the officer's manly coun- 
tenance was bathed in tears. OT PIES >, 
Wuar a wide extreme is there between the 
virtuous and the vicious ! the firſt has the ſublimeſt 
ſatisfactionsʒ the pleaſures of a God. The enjoy- - 
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ments of the laſt, are low, tranſient, and pall up- 
on the ſenſes; they depend upon our extinguiſhing 
the very ſenſe of our reaſonable nature, and there- 
fore are only the mean gratifications of a brute, 
The delights of the one are accompanied with in- 
ward complacency and ſelf- applauſe; they brighten 
upon the review; whilſt every reflection is a re- 
petition of the pleaſyre : but the other is attended 
with inward pertuibations, ſelf-abhorence, and 
ſhame; they will not bear a ſober and cool re 
view; but the very idea of them is a real miſery, 
What a degradatiom of the noble powers of reaſon 
and reflection] what a vaſt ſtoop to chuſe rather to 
be a ele, than a wiſe, a happy and intelligent 
bei But to proceed with my ſtory: _ 

5 du Bois and his niece gave us their repeated 
thanks for our making ſo happy a reconciliation. 
Soon after dinner was over, they were going to 
leave us; but at our requeſt they ſtay'd the reſt of 
the day, and at night we parted, with reciprocal 
expreſſions of friendſhip, 

I wENT to bed with my mind filled with a va- 
riety of agreeable ſenſations, and flept till late the 
next morning; when J aroſe and went to my mo- 
ther's room; but found her more diſorder'd than 
ever: ſhe had been conſtantly attended by a phy- 
fician for ſome time; but now he could not give 
us any hopes that he would ever recover. Several 
days paſſed over in which nothing material hap- 
pened to me; I hardly ever left my mother, WhO. 
grew worſe. Mrs. Dorſin came almoſt every day 
to ſee her, and to comfort me; for my tenderneſs 
ſeem'd to encreaſe in proportion as her life grew 
more in danger. I frequently fat up. with her all 
night, notwi ithſtandi ing her fears that it would pre- 
Juqice my health; and at laſt I could hardly bear 

to be ſeparated from her a moment. Yet in . 
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of all my uneaſineſs, I could not help. thinking 
ſometimes of Valville ; I found I fill loved him, 
and my heart induced me to excuſe him to myſelf; 
and made me even almoſt wiſh to-ſee him again. 
Mean while I found the bay I daily underwent 
was a great deal too much for me; and that, to- 
ether with the thoughts of loſing my mother, had 
5 me of the little ſtrength I had recovered 
ſince my late illneſs. I grew pale and. weak, my 
watching and tears had in a great meaſure extin- 
guiſhed the fire of my eyes; and my vivacity and 
natural 7 gave place to a thoughtful ſadneſs. 
However, I put a conſtraint upon myſelf, and en- 
deavoured to appear as chearful as poſſible before 
my mother; but I could not diſſemble ſo well as 
to deceive her: She frequently told me that my 
exceſſive care and aſſiduity, tho' it was an unde- 
niable proof of my affection, gave her real pain. 
But for ſome time I was unwilling to abate my di- 
ligence : I made light of her obſervation, and told 
her I only did my duty; and entreated that ſhe 
would not deny me the ſatisfaction of attending 
upon her, fince I ardently deſired to do it. But 
at laſt my own weakneſs, rather than that tender 
lady's Hes obliged me to deſiſt; for I was 


brought almoſt as low as herſelf. - However, 'T £54 


ſpent all my time. with her and Mrs. Dorſin, 
whoſe affection for this dear lady ſooth'd my grief. 
She ſympathized with me, and in the kindeſt man- 
ner endeavoured to moderate my forroyw ; her ſolid 
and judicious diſcourſe, never appeared more 


charming than now; and I began to be refignet _ 
to providence and to enjoy a good degree of calm-- 


neſs and ſerenity z when an unexpected event gave a 
a happy turn to my affairs. n 
ONE day, AS 1 was fitting with my mother, 


and bad been ſaying, ine of tele tender things. 
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which naturally drop from a heart full of the fin- 
cereſt friendſhip, I heard ſome body come foftly 

up ſtairs ; the door opened; but how vaſt was my 
ſurprize when I ſaw Valville enter. Tho' I had 
for ſome days before even wiſhed to ſee him, I 

- now found [ ws unable to ſupport the ſhock of 

ſuch a ſudden, ſuch an unexpected pleaſure. I 

held my mother's hand in mine, but my nerves 

ſeemed to flacken, I let go my hold, and fell ſenſe- 

leſs upon the flour. W 
WHETHER my fainting was owing to my pre- 

ſent weakneſs, which made me unable to bear ſuch 

a ſudden ſurprize, and ſupport the ſtrange tumult 
in my ſoul; or whether it proceeded. from the 
ſoftneſs of my mind, which had juſt been melted 
by my mother's tender endearments, I know not ; 
however, when I recovered, which was not till 
ſome time, I found myſelf in bed in my own 
room, violently ſick and faint ; and perceived that 
in my fall I had received a large contuſion in my 
head, which had been already dreſſed by a ſur- 
geon: he was ſeated with Mrs. de Valville, who 

was weeping by my bed-ſide ; and they were ſur- 

.rounded by ſeveral maid ſervants. ets 

_ Waxrn I opened my eyes, I looked about me, 

and, greatly ſurprized at my condition, ask'd my 

mamma with a weak and low voice, where I was, 

and what had. reduced me to that condition; for I 

had entirely forgot the circumſtance of my fainting, 

and had only a very confuſed idea of having ſee 

Valville. She ſatisfied me by anſwering my re- 

queſt, and at the ſame time deſired me 0 ilent. 

As I found myſelf hardly able to ſpeak, I complied 

with her deſire, and remained the reſt of the day, 

and the following night, in a ſtate little different 
from that from which I had juſt been recovered.- 

The next day 1 found myſelf fomething _ 
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tho" I had a violent pain in my head; and three o 
four days after, I was: able to ſit up in my bed. 
My mother did not think it was yet proper to 
communicate the news ſhe had to tell me; but 
a few days after this, when ſhe thought me able to 
ſupport the emotions her diſcourfe would infallibly 
occaſion, in me, ſhe drew near to my bed-ſide, and 
taking hold of my hand, My dear, faid ſhe, with 
an air of the utmoſt tenderneſs, I have ſurprizing 
news to tell you; news which I hope will haſten 
your recovery, I don't know whether you took 
notice of Valville's looks, when he came into my 
oom; I did; he enter'd with an air of ſubmiſſive 
reſpect, and caſt a look at you full of all that 
tenderneſs, which uſed to inform his breaſt, when 
he adored, you with the utmoſt paffionate fondneſs ; 
but no words can deſcribe. his confuſion, when he 
ſaw you fall upon the floor. He ran and ſnatch'd 
you up in his arms, with a look of the utmoſt dif- 
traction; your face was immediately ſtained with 
blood, which ran upon bis cloaths. The fer- 


vants immediately came running up, and took y 


from him, when he took horſe, and rode full 

to Paris for a ſurgeon : he came back and brou 
him with him, before you came to yourſelf, His 
ſoul ſeemed to be tormented with the moſt violent 
and frightful agitations; and his grief and deſpair 
appeared-in all his actions: when fearing that his 
preſence would be of ill conſequence, if he ſhould. 
ſtay till you came to yourſelf, I intreated him' to 
retire, which your intereſt made him ſubmit to, 

tho* he could not do it without the appearance of 

the greateſt reluctance; but however 3 no 


farther than into the antichamber, where he ſaid 


at the door, to enquire how you did of every one 
that went out. At laſt I told him, that you. 
recoyered your ſenſes, and was found to be gut 


of 
®- 
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of danger : he lifted up his eyes, and drying away ban 
his tears, O heavens ! cryed he, in MW 
does ſhe Ire? ſhall I then be ſo happy as to per- My 


ſuade her to believe, that her virtue and generoſity WM in! 
have overcome me, and that I now love her more 


: 


Es 

than ever 1 
Is it poſſible? cried 1 in ber, is it Par 
poſſible ? what a wavering and i t diſpoſi-¶ ou! 


tion | what a contradiction he is to himſelf] be n. 
muſt be aſtranger to love, that can fo lightly change Wl vi 
the object of it. A flight hurt made him enamoured Wl M 
with me; an ordinary fainting fit induced him to V. 
change his reſolution, forſake me, and almoſt Wl p 
adore another; for he makes it appear, that this Wl ft 
was bis only reaſon ; ſince the ſame incident at- hi 
tended: with a few frightful circumſtances, re- 
claims bim, makes him break his former eng: 0 
en regret his abandoning me. A very Wl 2 
ek love r the next lady who has a greater Wl t 
nemo before him, will melt his heart, im- Wt 
her image there, and infallibly make him her Wt 

\ 

f 


nirer, till another ſtill more unbappy, hall gain 
ru preference. Poor Valyille ! how art thou the 
| ſpogt of every irregular impulſe ? how” firangely 
carried away by every capricious fancy ? __ 
\ NoTwiTHSTANDING this exclamation, 1 
can't 3 affirm, that this news gave me 
either pleaſure or pain, tho? IL. can't help thinking, 
that I had ſome ſecret ſatisfaction upon it; but it 
lay hid ih ſome corner of my heart, and. might 
then eſcape my notice. 
Pray, child, don't judge too raſhly, replyed 
my mother, finding I had done; he may not 
appear ſo weak, * a further examination; 
come, hear what he had to ſay for himlelf, and 
refer your cenſures till then. As this exclamation, 
added * ſeemed rather to be diftated by a ſudden 


e 
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I'ranſport of joy than directed to me, I was going 
to leave him, when he caſt himſelf at my feet; 
My dear mother, cried he, I did not hear of your 
illneſs till yeſterday, if, I had, nothing ſhould have 
prevented my waiting upon you;indeed Iam fincere- 
y afflicted to ſee you fo much altered, I arrived at 
Paris yeſterda noon, and immediately ſet 
out with a deſign to viſit the marchioneſs of Kil- 
mare, I went with all the impatience of a lover, 
who had been for a long time detained: from hi 
Miſtreſs, in order to e her to invite Miſs 
Varthon to dinner, that I might have her com- 


his promiſing got ip * me. 
Confeis could no 


Marianne; however I ſent my by ns ta 


particulatly her ' prevailing upon you to pardon my 
inconſtancy, and even conſent to my marrying her 
rival, as well as her generoſity in deſiring you 15 
to give her what you had promiſed in your will, 
She repeated as near as ſhe was able, the very 
words that paſſed, between you, I confeſs that. at 
her firſt mentioning Marianne's name, I was 
filled with the greateſt uneaſineſs, and would have 
been very glad of an excuſe to have left the rom. 
However 5 could find none; but when ſhe men- 

tioned the -letter you received from Verſailles, £ | 

thought mylelE fo interpited, QaFRoauld wan 3 
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liſtening to ber with the greateſt attention; for! 


ul 

had ſpent part of the time you had been ſending 0 
after me, with Miſs Varthon at Paris, and bad Wl me 
therefore formed a plauſible ſtory. to deceive you, . 
in which you would at once have detected me. Ml : c 
Here I was in ſpite of my ſelf both ſurprized and dit 
charmed, and my admiration. continued to ariſe, Wl m. 
as ſhe, proceeded, to ſuch a degree, that the tears Wl 1, 
came into my eyes, and I could not help ſighing, th 
and feeling a tender pity for that dear generous girl. ge 
At laſt Tleft her, and thanked her for her informa- WM ©: 
tion in ſuch a manner, that I am ſure ſhe muſt re 
have taken notice, that what ſhe had ſaid had ve a 
much affected me. However I could not Apen f 


with 3 on Miſs Varthon ; but I went with 
much ſlower ſteps than T'was going with two wha 
before, tho? Thad Raid an hour longer than I p 
miſed in my letter. 1 found Miſs "Viithon 955 
before me, but did not meet ber with chat ra 
ture, which in the morning 1 had imagined would 
attend ſuch a 'ong expeAted interview. No, my 
e oy nay ly abſent, and led me to con- 
mplate what . "had Fi heard; and 1 that 
wp in an extaſy for ſome days deſete, at this 
moment was obliged to Jifſerrble leſt ſhe ſhould 


perceive my coldneſs. After dinner, the happened 


amongſt other things to aſk what Marianne had faid 
to me, when ſhe conducted me to the arbour ; I 

ve her a particular account of it, but it was not 
without great difficulty that I diſguiſed the emo- 
tions it cauſed in my breaſt. When I had done, 
ſhe commended her generoſity, but it was with a 
very cool and indolent air: ſhe then mentioned 
a letter ſhe had ſent to Marianne, to exprels her 
gratitude for concealing her ſhare in my intrigue, 


4 
— 


e eee a. — — — — — © 


| and her promiſe afterwards to ſee me no more» 
15 The old dy and her W were . ES 
| 3 
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dulous, cried ſhe, ſmiling, I only meant that 1 


would not ſee you at the convent; you may ſee 
me here as often as. you pleaſe, if they don't know 
it. Ilove you too well, to part with you for ſuch 
a one as ſhe, who you know would be a mortal 
diſgrace to you, added ſhe, laying her hand upon 
mine, and ſmiling in my face. How Miss, cried 
I, was this expreſſion of your gratitude to deceive - 
them? indeed it was poorly done! Marianne's 


'generous ſentiments. deſerved at leaſt, that you 


od treat her with ſincerity, in return for her 
regard to you. As this, Madam, was ſpoke with 
a ſerious air, ſhe could not help ſhewing her re- 
ſentment. . I don't know what you mean, Sir, 
returned ſhe, ſnatching away her hand with an air 
of indignation ; I confeſs you treat me very ody; 
what is poorly. done? if I have deceived your mo- 
ther and that girl, have you any reaſon to com- 
plain of inſincerity. I confeſs, I was quite con- 
ſounded at this reproach, which was too juſt not 
to make a very deep impreſſion upon me; how-. 
ever, I could not bear to hear you both treated with 
ſuch contempt, and therefore endeavoured to 
make her believe, that ſhe greatly injured you, by 


ſity ; here her jealouſy and pride took the alarm, 
and her mind which was all tenderneſs before, 
became inſtantly full of rage, and ſhe aſſumed ſuch 
airs, as. made. me bluſh for my weakneſs in loving 
her. She told me, ſhe was ſorry ſhe had degraded 
her ſelf fo much, as to liſten to my. addreſſes ; that 
ſhe was not of a rank that would ſuffer her conduct 
to be compared with the character of an orphan, 
1 probably of a low 8 70 055 
e looked upon my treating her thus, as the higheſt 
affront. F no other effect, 


but to make the amiable Marianne appear ſtill more 


lovely; 


mentioning ſeveral inſtances of Marianne's genero-k þ. 
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lovely; what a ſurprizing contraſt ! ſaid I to my 
ſelf ; how ungrateful have I been to forſake that 
dear girl, whoſe tenderneſs makes her prefer my 
intereſt to her own, and who only confalts my 
felicity ! This reflection made me give bet à very 
cool anſwer, which was not at all to her fatisfac- 
tion. She caſt a look at me full of reſentment, 
telling me I preſumed too much upon her 
tenderneſs, which ſhe faid, ſhe had been fool 
enough to confeſs to me; but ſince ſhe found! 
did not deſerve it, I ſhould no longer impoſe\upon 
her, and therefore order'd me in an imperious 
tone, to ſee her no more. And then flounced out 
of the room, flinging the door after her. But one 
thing was very particular, I obſerved that by her 
manner of leaving me, ſhe thought I would call 
her back, and I was convinced ſhe really expected 
it, by her ſtopping at the outſide of the door for a 
minute, to give me an opportunity of doing ſo; 
but when ſhe found I kept my ſeat, and continued 

ſilent, I heard her retire. 15 | 
I was fo far from being concern'd at her il | 
treatment, that I was really glad J had given her 
an opportunity to ſhew her temper ; and therefore 
only ſtaid to take my leave of the Marchionels, 
which I did as ſoon as ſhe enter'd the room, 
which was but a moment after; and retired full of 
the charms of that dear lady, who had firſt taken 
poſſeſſion of my heart. As I went home, I ran 
over in my mind every thing that Miſs de Fare 
had told me, and found it ſo conformable to the 
ſweetneſs of Marianne's diſpoſition, that I could 
not doubt the truth of the leaſt particular. I hated 
myſelf for my ingratitude, and reproached myſelt 
every minute, for the uneaſineſs I had given that 
enchanting creature. How noble and diſintereſted," 
muaid I, is her behaviour, and how could I ate many 


pidity to forſake her, for a lady whoſe foul is 
ridely different from hers? Oh am 1 ftill dear 
) her? and may I flatter myſelf with poſſefling 


my nt amiable girl? I am reſolved to aſk her for- 3 
very veneſs, and endeavour to regain her favour. 
fac I HEARD that a man of quality had made his 
ent, Wirefſes to her; this news filled me with uneaſi- 

her ess, and made me reproach my ſelf in the ſe- 
fool ereſt manner ;. it was like a dagger to my heart; 
nd I have deſerved to loſe her, faid I, I have de- 
pon ewed to be wretched ; I curſed thoſe falſe friends, 
ious rho had filled me with miſtaken notions of bo- 


ſary to my happineſs ; aſhamed of what ought 
have been my glory; and this news ſeemed to 
creaſe my paſhon, by the difficulty there ap- 
ared of ever obtaining my deſires. Some affairs, 
Madam, prevented my coming laſt night, but all 


er feet and yours, and endeavour to obtain for- 
veneſs from both; I lo to teſtify the ſenſe 


er i dave of her goodneſs, an to find if I was ſtill 
ber er to that charming creature. I enter'd your 
eſore om, with my mind fol of a tender admiration, 
neſs, Wd yet full of ”Liffidence, and a Uread of offend- . _ 
om, Wh: ; but I no ſooner ſaw her, than my heart 
NM ofW:m'd ready to leap from my boſom ; but no 


ords can deſcribe the confuſion, the fright, the 


reſence. 


> the On mamma, cried I, does he then love me 
duden? may T indulge once more the thought of _ 
ated Wicing really” your daughter? delightful idea! ſhall 
yiclfW) miſeries be ſucceeded by ſuch exquiſite happi- 


om 1 e does not the eee 
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wur, and had made me aſhamed of what was ne- 


ny thoughts were here; I long'd to caft myſelf at . 


bony of my ſoul, when I faw the effects or . 


leſs ?* no, you will ſoon be ſnatched from me; 1 
Wil! ſoon be deprived of the deareſt part of nie: 


— — — V wenn on or — 
— , 
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aa 1, is her behaviour, and how could Thave ths 
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Jovely ; what a ſurprizing contraſt ! ſaid I to my- 
ſelf ; how ungrateful have I been to forſake that 
. dear girl, whoſe tenderneſs makes her prefer my 
intereſt to. her own, and who only comfults my 
felicity ! This reflection made me give her very 
cool anſwer, which was not at all to her fatisfac- 
tion. She caſt a look at me full of reſentment, Made 
telling me I preſumed too much upon her net 
tenderneſs, which ſhe ſaid, ſhe had been foo! ven 
enough to confeſs to me; but ſince ſhe found] 
did not deferve it, I ſhould no longer impoſe\pon 
her, and therefore order'd me in an imperious 
tone, to ſee her no more. And then flounced out 
of the room, flinging the door after her. But one 
thing was very particular, I obſerved that by her 
manner of leaving .me, ſhe thought I would call 
her back, and I was convinced ſhe really e 

it, by her ſtopping at the outſide of the door for a 
minute, to give me an opportunity of doing ſo; 
but when ſhe found I kept my ſeat, and continued 
ſilent, I heard her retire. ao 

I was ſo far from being concern'd at her ill 
treatment, that I was really glad J had given her 
an opportunity to ſhew her temper ; and therefore 
only ſtaid to take my leave of the Warchionels, 
| which. I did as ſoon as ſhe enter'd the room, 
which was but a moment after ; and retired full of 
the charms of that dear lady, who had firſt taken 
poſſeſſion of my heart. As I went home, I ran 
over in my mind every thing that Miſs de Fare 
had told me, and found it ſo conformable to the 
ſweetneſs of Marianne”s "diſpoſition, that 1 could 
not doubt the truth of the leaſt particular. I hated 
myſelf for my ingratitude, and reproached myſelf 
every minute, for the uneaſineſs I had given that 
Enchanting creature. How noble and 2 


ſtupidity 
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pidity to forſake her, for a lady whoſe foul is 


widely different from hers? Oh am I ftill dear 
to her? and may I flatter myſelf with poſſeſling 
that amiable girl? I am reſolved to aſk her for- 
ziveneſs, and endeavour to regain her favour. _ 


I HEARD that a man of quality had made his 
adreſſes to her; this news filled me with uneaſi- 
neſs, and made me reproach my ſelf in the ſe- 
vereſt manner 3 it was like a dagger to my heart; 
have deſerved to loſe her, faid J, I have de- 
ſerved to be wretched ; I curſed thoſe falſe friends, 
who had filled me with miſtaken notions of ho- 
nour, and had made me aſhamed of what was ne- 
ceſſary to my happineſs ; aſhamed of what ought _ 
to have been my glory; and this news ſeemed to 
encreaſe my paſſion, by the difficulty there ap- 
peared of ever obtaining my deſires. Some affairs, 
Madam, prevented my coming laſt night, but all 
my thoughts were here; I long' d to caſt myſelf at 
her feet and yours, and endeavour to obtain for- 
gveneſs from both; I longed to teſtify the ſenſe 
| have of her goodneſs, and to find if I was ftill © 
dear to that charming creature. I enter'd your 
room, with niy mind full of a tender admiration, 
and yet full of diffidence, and a dread of offend- . 
ing; but I no ſooner ſaw her, than my heart 
ſrem'd ready to leap from my boſom 3 but no 
words can deſcribe the confuſion, the fright, the 
zzony of my ſoul, when I faw the effects of my 
preſence.  - Bu | 3 

Ou mamma, cried I, does he then love me 
gain? may I indulge once more the thought f 
being really your daughter? delightful idea ! © ſhall 
my miſeries be ſucceeded by ſuch exquiſite happi- 
neſs? no, you will ſoon be ſnatched from me; 1 
hall ſoon be deprived of che deareſt part of me: 
but tell me, mamma, does not the fathe * 3 
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Hold good againſt our union; may he not fear 
being treated with contempt by his friends? ma 
he not fear their reproaches ſtill? and will not 
their cenſures damp our deareſt joys, and cool his 
tranſports? will he not bluſh for entering into en- 
gagements, which will load him with,contumely 
alas! I fear he will. No, I hope not, my dear, 
returned ſhe. . You are dearer to him than ever; 
he is now drawn to you, conſtrained by reafon, 
and pratitude; by an eſteem, . that wil compel 
him to love; an eſteem that time will encreaſe; 
for the more he knows you, the greater will be 
the aſcendant you will have over his heart. The 
officer's prefetring you to every other of our ſex, 
will make him proof againſt the affronts, that may 
be thrown upon him; and he will be aſhamed to 
appear leſs hardy than him: he will think if that 
gentleman, whoſe wiſdom and good ſenſe is too 
well known to. be called in queſtion, ſcorns the 
cenſure of the ill-judging multitude ; he muſt have 
an equal reaſon for doing ſo too. As for me, l 
ſhall not be long here a witneſs of your happineß, 
but it will be a great pleaſure to me to ſee you 
united before I die: and whilſt I live J ſhall give 
you both my prayers, for a continuance of your 
mutual felicity. Dear mamma, cried I, I fincerely 
thank you; but the thoughts of loſing you, mult 
damp every joy; I can give up my heart to no 
delight, whilſt I ſee you on the verge of lite. 
How could you think that I ſhould conſent to 
- marry him, when a moment after I muſt part from 
you. Pray don't ſuffer the firſt days of our nup- 
tials to be daſh'd with grief, Valville's tenderneſs, 


if he loves me dearly, will ſooth my anguiſh for 
your loſs; we ſhall mingle our tears, and find 3 
ſweet ſympathy in the moſt bitter ſorrow, Well, 
py dear, returned that engaging Bay e 87 


"_ 
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preſs you too much; I will be ſatisfied if you re- 
ſolve to conclude. it after my deceaſe ; I know 
your tenderneſs will induce you to pay a decent 
reſpeA to my memory, but do not carry it too far; 
your affliction will be of no fervice to me; let 
the proſpect of your approaching happineſs dry up 
your tears. But my ſon waits to ſee you, added 
ſhe ſmiling, and I think I may deſire him to come 
in, ſince a reconciliation between you. is ſo far 
advance ttt IE i „ A 

Ueon this ſhe went out, and preſently re- 
turned with Valville, who entered with ſome con- 
fuſion, and threw himſelf on his knee at my bed- 
ide. Miſs, ſaid he, with a timorous voice, you 
can't wonder if I don't know how to approach you 
without trembling... I am aſhamed of my own 
inconftancy z an inconſtancy which your. beauty 
and goodneſs render altogether inexcuſable; i 
won't pretend to offer any apologies as an allevia- - 
tion of my guilt ; no, my behaviour will admit of 
none ; they would only render me more deteſtable : 
| confeſs myſelf, dear Miſs, unworthy of that 
regard you have always ſhewn me; abſolutely 
unworthy of having the leaſt pretenſions to your 
friendſhip. But ſince your. amiable conduct has 
opened my eyes, let me tell you how much I owe 
you ; let me expreſs my gratitude, and thank 
you in the ſincereſt terms, for that tender regard 
you have ſhewn to me; for that concern you have 
always exprefled for my happineſs, even whilſt I 
was acting e with my honour, and 
thoſe engagements which ought to have made me 
nviolably yours; a noble return for falſhood and 
deceit | a glorions inſtance of that rectitude of 
heart, which is proof againſt every paſſion that is an 
enemy to 9 now ſee me full of remorſe; 


full of the deepeſt DN" for having offended. 
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portunity of ſatisfying it, by beholding a mind 


produced the moſt terrible effects; and has even 


don't know what return I ought. to make to you! 
profeſſions of love ; I confeſs you are ſtill very dear 
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art and if you have any degree of reſentment 
rking in that pure heart, you have now an op- 


— 


diſtracted with its own folly. without a pitying eye. 
But you have a ſou] too great to harbour revenge, 
Then what is mine that has offended againſt ſuch 
conſummate virtue ! Oh ! that I could attone for 
the uneaſineſs I have given you, or make you 
forget my infidelity ! I deſerve your hatred ; and 
merit only to be treated with contempt and ſcorn, 
I feel the. moſt. ardent paſſion, without daring to 
hope that you will ever conſent to make me happy. 
Even my return to you and Love has been attended 
with circumſtances the moſt ſhoeking and dreadful ; 
my preſence, like that of a hat monſter, has 


Sr = Mon oo =n a £A qa ow wm 


almoſt coſt you your life, at a time when it was 
dearer to me than ever; what anguiſh: has your 
illneſs occaſioned ine] with what cruel torments has 
Ew my diſtracted mind. Here Mrs. de Wl; 
alville interrupted him. You have no: reaſon, 
faid ſhe, to make fuch cruel inveRives- againit WM ” 


yourſelf, Marianne has never ceaſed to love vou; n 
and I dare fay ſhe will readily pardon your fault, py 
fince you yourſelf are ſo very ſenſible of it. 5 


I conFEss I could not ſee Valville at my feet, 
and hear him ſay ſuch tender things without being 
touched, and melting into a ſoftneſs which made 1 


me unable to interrupt him; I heard him with an 


inward ſatisfaction, and felt while he ſpoke the ſo 
moſt delicious ſenſations. Hawever, 1 thought 0 
1 ought not to let him too ſoon into the diſpoſition x d. 
of my heart. I don't know, Sir, replied I, find- Pal 
ing Mrs. de Valville and he were both ſilent; 1 


to me; but how muſt I know that your heart! 
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ſincere what reaſon have you to think that marrying 
mewilt be leſs dangerous to your repoſe than you have 
before thought it ? Will not our union be attended 
with miſery to us both? Will you not be aſhamed 
of a marriage that muſt degrade you in the opinion 
of the world? Will not their ſcorn make you hate 
me, as being acceſſary to your ruin? This is an 
nd evill ought to fear ; and the very idea of renderin 

you unhappy, is enough to make me ſhut my ſ 
n. up in a tonvent for life. Oh! Sir, conſider what 


you are doing; confider whether you have any 
Wb reaſons to change thoſe 9 which | 
ded "a 
al; e made you reſolve to abandon me; is there 
„wet the ſame reaſon you ſhould do ſo now as ever? 


Beſides, Sir, can a flight quarrel juſti for- 
faking Miſs Varthon ? How do Er your 
return may proceed rather from your reſentment 
to her, than from any new motives of love to me? 
| aſſure you, I am too tender 6f your honour and 


8. de r q 
tappineſs to contribute to your doing any, th 
8 inconſiſtent with either. Ah ! Miss criel 
4 . the moſt moving tone, at the ſame time 
ing my hand and preſſing it between his; pray 
aul, don't fink me deeper in Edel I have been 


deluded by falſe notions of honour and; intereſt ; 
being ind in purſuit of a ſhadow have acted contrary to 
2 both; cont to true honour and my moſt per- 
* kt intereſt: I have been perſuaded to abandon 
_ u, and fooliſhly conſented to do it, even while 
_ u were very dear to my heart; I have met with 
en ſome ſucceſs. I have endeavoured to divert my 
Binds pion by changing the object; but your genero- 
bo F ity in offering me your afliftance, diſconcerted 
our ny ſchemes, and made me unable to think of 
5 your rival without making a compariſon which 
was greatly to your advantage; but I have endea- 
foured to ſtifle the impreſſion it made upon my 


2 
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mind, till I heard the ſurprizing effects of your 
goodneſs" in my” abſence ; That recalled all my 
tenderne's, and revived every. ſoft impreflion. [ 
could not bear to hear Miſs Varthon treat you with 
contempt, every diſreſpectful word was like a 
dagger to my foul ; I was ſhocked at her ingratitude 
and hypocriſy, and aſtoniſhed to find ſhe was able 
to impoſe upon you under a ſhew of friendſhp ; 
I deteſted her ungenerous baſetieſs ; I was ſenſible 
of my folly, and bluſhed to fee how I. had. been 
deluded by my pretended. friends, and .refolved to 
throw myſelt upon your merey. The ſuppoſed 
n that would attend our union, are vain 
and filly chimeras; | your virtue. and integrity, 
your piety and good ſenſe, P ke he a 
ſtate of life, preferable to the higheſt with eny 
other. woman; and might I be ſo happy as to 
poſſeſs your tendereſt affectic ns, I would Jook with 
contempt even upon a crown; and not all the 
_ riches in the univerſe, ſhould ſhake my reſolution of 
being eternally yours, . 
I ccoory not forbear giving a ſigh at theſe ten- 
der expreſſions, but it was a ſigh unmixed with 
the leaſt tincture of uneaſineſs, except what was 
_ occalioned by my putting a conſtraint upon my 
ſelf to conceal my ſatisfaction; and only proceeded 
from the ſtreams of delight which by BP in upon 
my mind. Mrs. de Valville eaſily perceived the 
fituation of my heart; My dear, ſaid ſhe, with 
her eyes full of the moſt melting joy, Valyille mult 
be for ever yours, ſince he has learned to do 
juſtice to your merit: come, give me your hand. 
J. held it out to her immediatehy, ſhe preſſed ic 50 
between her's, and then ſuddenly taking hold of 
Valville's, put my hand into his; my children, 
© kaid ſhe, may you be mutually happy; Se 
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union be erowned with laſting felicity, and tle 
moſt durable delights ; delights uninterrupted by 
anxious care, and every painful inquietude. My 
ſon poſſeſs the virtuous Marianne, added ſhe, 
giving him a tender look, imitate her goodneſs, 
her fidelity, and learn to ſet a juſt value upon thoſe 
perfections, which will render your felicity ſohd 
and permanent. Her ſtudy will be to make 
you happy, may yours be to render her fo, —D— 

My mother's heart ſeemed tee too full 
to permit — . ſay any more, ſome tears guſhed 
from her trickled dowry her cheeks, and 
ſhe pre ** hands together; for The ſtill held 
Valville's andamine between hers. © Then recover- 
ing herſelf,” ſhe refumed : © My dear children, I 
ſhall now leave you with comfort, fince I can wiſh. 
jou no greater happineſs in this life, than what I 
ſee you in the proſpect of. Tou will be both 
ſettled in ſuch a manner, as to render your ſitua- 
tion very "agreeable ; you have virtue and love 
to ſweeten life, and b eat eſtate 1 * 
only procure all the conveniences of it, but 
give you the — of taſting the exalted pleaſure 
of doing good. You may make the gloom vaniſh 
from Sy troubled © brow, the orphan and the 
widow ſing for joy, and 'the afflicted and diſ- 
conſolate exult in tranſports of delight: and may 
ou, my dear daughter, added ſhe looking 


wr upon . me in Aa manner prodigiouſly affect- 4-8 
2K ing, have many Pledges of your mutual love! 


may they all ſhare thy virtues, and tranſmit them 


<F down t poſteri ity. O may heaven ſmile upon | . 

Id E Joys,” and mow down its _bleſfirigs Us 
Jou! * 

d 


It fem for either of us to * an” immedi- . 
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ate reply... We appeared equally moved, the tea 
ſtreamed from our eyes for ſome time; we were 
melted down, and almoſt ſeemed as if we had been 
filled with ſome ſevere affliction. At laſt Valyill 
began p dear Madam, dear Miſs, cried he, with 
aà ſudden joy breaking thro? h's tears; what ſhall 
1 ſay to expreſs the ſentiments, of my heart? hoy 
ſhall I deſcribe the pleaſing painful tumult that 
fills my ſoul? I. am borne down with the weight 
of my own. happineſs; my tranſports. are too 
violent to be endured |! Does this dear, this 
charming creature. love me ſtill ] have you forgot 
my in e? my barbarous, my vile ingrati- 
tude ? Pray, Sir, mention it no more, 
1 interrupted I, I have nothing to reproach you 
with, I am fill the 1 and 1 , blut © 
tell you, that you have been always dear to me, 
infinitely dearer than life itſelf ! no d ack perſon 
would ever be able to make an impteſſion upon 
my heart, which has never ceaſed to be your. 
The tender emotions of my ſoul had bere exhayſtet 
my ſpirits, and it was with great di I pro- 
nounced theſe laſt words loud enough to be heard; 
1 was ſtill too weak, to endure ſuch violent ag- 
tations ; and found my ſelf ready to ſink under the 
tender ideas which filled my mind. My mammz 
had let go our hands, and walked to the window 
to dry away her tears; but I ſtill ſuffered Valvill 
| to hold mine without endeavouting to draw it-from 
. bim; he preſſed it to bis breaſt, and then to! 
. without ſeeming to know what he did. My 
mother ſoon returned, and told ber ſon, that it 
was time to leave me to recover my ſelf; anc 
that I pughtto take a little reſt ; ſhe then embrace: 
us both in the moſt affectionate manner, anc 
deſiring Valville to attend W confirained him tc 
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Wu Ar furprizing viciflitudes attend human 


liſe! how ſwift is the tranſition from grief to joy] 


and how nearly do theſe oppoſite ſenſations bear a 
reſemblance ! for hen pleaſure grows exceflive 
it becomes nearly allyed to pain. As all happineſs 
ſubſiſts in the ſoul, the mind muſt be in a diſpoſi- 
tion fit to attend to it, and by reflection to 

it as near to perfection 2s poſſible. In order to 


this we muſt e moy a great degree of en, ; 


for what ever di 
ment which is the baſis of 
Exceffive tranſports of joy, or a too ſudden tranſi- 
tion from the extremes of grief, to thoſe of the 


contrary paſſion, are too violent to be of any lon 
continuance ; they are Ike a ſudden blaze, whi Nhich 


ſcorches and fills the body with pain, while a mo- 


derate heat would refreſh and enliven it. I don't 


know, Madam, whether you are of the ſame 
opinion or no z but if you are not, it can only 


7 from want of reflecting upon the nature 
of your mind, and obſerying the effects of its 
emotions 3 for in this reſpect, all minds I am per- 


ſuaded are the fame, and in every breaſt a plackd 


ſerenity and inward compoſure, and the aelighrful 


ſenſations which proceed from thoſe ideas Which 


charm the ſoul and all its paſſions into a pleaſ- 


ing harmony,” is the | higheſt pitch of human 


felieit r. 
Isos cours! "that theſe violent agitations had 


c.nfiderably weaketied'me'; and was fo diſordered, © _ 


that had not à ſervant entered almoſt as fon . my 
* left me, and given me a fewdrops in a little 
wine, 1 ſhould infallibly have fainted away. My 
dear Valvitle and his mother were preſent before 


me all the FAR of the day, and the following night ; 
and my i e 2 over and over . 6 
4 * 
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tender endearment z, methought I ſtill ſaw his con- 
fuſion ; attended to the melting founds of love, 
and heard them both repeat, with the utmoſt affec- 
tion, every endearing expreſſion. But about break 
of day, I dropped aſleep, and did not awake til 
noon, when J ſound: myfelf a little refreſhed. | 
now began to regard Valville, as if he had already 
been my huſband, and looked upon my mamma's 
joining our hands in that tender manner, as a kind 
of marriage, He faw me every day, my mind 
became inſenſibly more calm, and in a ſhort time 
1 was pretty well recovered. But alas | Mrs. de 
_  Valville grew daily worſe, and was foon obliged 

to keep her bed; Mrs. Dorlin, and Miſs de Fare 
came frequently to ſee her, and congratulated. me 
on our happineſs, at the ſame time that they endea- 
voured to enable me to ſupport the loſs of my dear 
mother. I was under too many engagements to 
theſe ladies, for the ſhare they had in our recon- 
_ciliation, not to make them a ſuitable: return, 
1 had the 3 too ſometimes to a the 
officer; who notwithſtanding his on paſſion, 
expreſſed a generous pleaſure at our union, and let 
me know that he prized my felicity above his on; 
or rather, that my happineſs made the greateſt 
part of his: but alas! my dear dear mother & con- 
dition damped all my joy; a ſeparation from her 
was a ſevere ſtroke that required all my reſolution 
and fortitude to enable me to bear. Since Val 
ville's poſt was fold to another, he was under no 
obligation to leave us, we therefore ſpent. great 
part of our time together in my mother's room, and 
_ endeavoured mutually to comfort each other; we 
_ mingled our tears, and had a: ſoft and pleating ſym- 
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N ſeated near the hed-ſide 
he ordered. the ſervants, to leave the roomy” an 


on. wal deſiring u us tõ come hear, My ger Ehildren, 


ve, WW faid ſhe, in a flow And weak voice, I.ſhallfoon bid : 


Le- ou A long adieu; but you muſt not lamentmy 

of with an jmmoderate grief; Know I have been 
til a tender mother to you, and therefore believe you 
14 wa not be able to part with me without pain. N 
ady | am'leaying' a world ſurrounded with many and 
14 various uneaſinefles, to which the frail ſtate of 
ind human nature is always liable; but 1 ſhall ſoon 
ind arrive in the world of happy beings; a world where 
ume peace and eternal joy reign without interri p:ion ; 
de don't let your tears ſeem to ſay you eryy my 
ged Wl happineſs ; don t with me deprived of the nobleſt 
dare felicity, for no other reaſon but to indulge your 
me fondneſs to. me here. That would be unbind and 
dea - cruel. Here ſhe pauſed ; then recovering 
dear WY her (elf, May you live, and be a bleſſing to the 
s to world, reſumed ſhe ; and, O my fon, ſteadily ad- 
con-W here to the practice of virtue; dare to oppoſe 
urn. your ſelf to the licentious cuſtoms of a degenerate 


tie age; and by 215 example endeavour to ſtem the 


hon, Wl torrent of Don't bluſh to own your obli 
let tions to that F being, who fills the univerſe with 
n the wonderous exertions of his wiſdom and power; 


acl give him your higheſt eſteem, yourhighelt reverence 
con-W ind ſupreme regard. Let your devotion to him 
x her ſpring from us. and never mention his name 
wan without a neee ul and hümble a e'; regard his 
Val favour as 5 W Me bleſſing "df endeavour to 


bright example, ' which the blef&d"author'of dur 


a little, Believe me, my 'for, continued” ſhe, a 
mind ae De. ,of fich own. innocenct and inte- 
prit refined ind ratloodt delight; 
N 5 2 8 the various unc 
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avoidable misfortunes of life ; looks into a future 
fate with pleaſure, and even could ſmile amidſt the 
Pangs of expiring nature. 5 
_ Tarz$8 laſt words were ſpoke fo very low, that 
we could ſcarce hear them; ſhe ſeemed quite ſpent, 
and after pulling us both to her, to embrace us, 
ſhe repeated her wiſhes that we might be mutuall 
Weh, and then endeavoured to take ſome reſt 
e were greatly moved at this diſcourle, and 
went into another room to indulge our grief: Val. 
ville eagerly kiffed the falling tears from my checks, 
and then laid his face to mine, While our ſouls 
ſeemed to mingle like thoſe dewy drops) our 
griefs, our cares, our pains, the ſame,  _ 
Bor, Madam, I muſt break off. "The. res 
| membrance of this tender ſcene, has I am afraid 
rendered theſe laſt paragraphs almoſt unintelli- 
gible ; I can't think of this dear lady's death, with- 
out melting into a flood of tears, agd to them you 
muſt aſcribe all thoſe blots which have ſtained my 
paper. How difficult, Madam, is it to ſupport 
ourſelves under ſuch ſevere afflictions! afflictions 
which require the; greateſt efforts of reaſon and 
philoſophy, to enable us to behave under them, with 
any degree of conſtancy and reſolution ! when the 
mind is oppreſt with the frightſu] apprehenſions of 
 lofing ſome beloved object, It is in vain to hope 
for 3 from thoſe ideas which interfere: with 
the tender ſenſations of the heart, ſince all its, 
impulſes ae blind, and ſpring; only from its. pal-. 
ſions ; the ſoul, infallibly turns it Jelf to the ohe 
of the mind; while the cool dictates of reaſon haye 
not the power of affecting it. 
te ee of e e 
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ti ai e death beforè or yes, in the moſt 
nfo ght; and inſtead of giving us that com- 
fort the 0 clired, only made vs more ſenſible of the 
greatneſs. of our, loſs, and more unable to bear up 
under 22 My grief ſeemed to encreaſe as {he 
drew, earer her. end ; and Valville, who. feared 
the effects of it, imployed all his endeavours to give 
me that comfort which woe himſelf. She 
began now to. be too 2 us any more 
advice; and could only expreſs her tenderneſs by 
Kiſfing me, ſqueezing my hand, and then liſting 
*up a dyi look to heavens, a if th 7 os ket 
for our Tae ineſs, One morni 
out of my — by a noiſe and among the 
ſervants; 1 my eyes, but I cried 
out, Alas ſhe is and ' fainted away. 
My ee a too true;; for I no ſooner 
came to m finding every thing quiet, 
[ rang the For a ſervant; one of them imme- 
bb e = into mays room, with her 2 ſwelled 
I needed no more to ſatisfy me, 
„ er were too well grounded. However 
Frog ted her im E oo not dead ? 4 
vou is, Tay turning away her 
head ; ſhe is much better, Gon ſhe wo bed 
and then ſhe retired. Ihis was ſpoke. wit 
trembling voice; ſhe was too much to k 
the ſad 1 the ſervants lament 
her, as Haying loſt a ſincere friend, whom they 
tenderly 1 _ But how unaccountable are the 
a4 of our minds ! tho” I Had been hitherto 
deaf to every reflection, that did not tend to en- 
creaſe my grief l no ſaonier heard that ſhe'was really 
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0 dead, but 1 felt myſelf inſpired with, more cou- _ 
"4 Fae "than 1 ever expe „ elf 
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the is happy, cried I, ſhe; now reaps. the fruits of 
her virtue and piety ! bleſſed ſpine} on all 
wie meet again to part ao more hen ſhall 
I lay down this feeble frame, and ſhare with you 
in the ſublimer joys of immortal beings F when 
taſte your pleaſures, and ſhare in yout” pure de- 
lights! O my God, may this proſpect fire m 
ambition, and make me endeavour to imitate 50 
virtues, that I may enjoy ber tranſports ! I was 
thus raifing myſelf above my afflictions, by theſe 
motives of conſolation, when Valville entered m 
room, with a countenance perfectly diſordered, 
he had been up ſome time, and had heafd me ting, 
and therefore came to ſhare with me in my grief, 
that we might'eaſe our hearts, by giving looſe to 
the tender emotions of nature. | He ſaw at once 
that J had been acquainted with the melancholy 
news; when taking hold of my hand,” My dear 
Marianne, ſaid he, what à dregaful bo is this! 
may heaven enable thee to fupport it. "Dreadful 
indeed! returned I, büt yet fitice it cannot; be 
_ recovered, let us endeayour to behave conſiſtent 
| with our hopes as Chriſtidhs. May we ever do fo, 
my dear, replied Valville; and fince ſhe'is h:ppy; 
let us not think that we ate miſerable. We 
thus endeavoured for ſome time to conſole each 
Otter, till it was time fot me to ariſe; when he left 
FR me. 2 Feen IINTEGES | 


FS: N res 4 1. l — 4 3 
i me aſte moon Mrs. Dorfi attd Miſs de Fire 
Fame to ſee me, in order to fobeh my- grief, by 
ſmaring it with me; Valville unknown'to me, had 
ſent a ſervant to acquaint them with our affliction, 
And to deſire their company. And this day was 
ſpent in a manner ſuitable to the ſlehun occaſton. 
Mlethought there was ſomething extremely en- 
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where every one wept as if they. had loſt a mother. 


Every thing about us had the face of grief, and ſur 
ſome time, not the meaneſt domeſtie | 
with dry eyes. At laſt, the ſoutce of our tears 


appeared 


was dried up, and the | virtues.of the dear deceaſed 


lady became the ſubjeQ of ounconverſation à When = 
Mrs. Dorſin mentioned a hundred inſtan 


inſtances that 


evidenced the greatneſs of her ſoul, and proved the 


vaſt extent of her 
moſt of which T had 
with. Wheu ſhe had done, what a glorious ex- 
ple has ſhe left us to excite our emulation, 
faic 
the moſt tender 


am 


eroſity and compaſſion, 
itherto been unacquainted 


Valville, taking hold of my hand, with an air 
affecting] may it be our care, 


my dear, to follow her ſteps, and may we always 


cxpreſs the ſame ſweetneſs and benevolence to 
thoſe who deſerve. aabaibliince:'® AIRS Sir, re- 


plied I, I fear I hall fall very far ſhort of her in 
theſe amiable perfections; tho? I ſhall ſtrive to 
come as near them as poſſible. 


In the: evening, theſe two charming ladies, 
after uſing their endeavours to reconcile us to our 


to 


loſs prepared to leave us; O Madam, faid I F 
help being very ſen- 


Dorſin, I can't 


ſible of this ſevere affliction, methinks I feel 
a vacancy- in my breaſt; that dear lovely Wo- 


1 
d. 


man has bid us a long adieu; and I have no ſooner 
Ale e ſweetneſs of having a mother, than 


the is torn from me: at this, Mrs, Dorfin claſped 
me in her arms; my dear, faid ſhe, think that 


I am your mother, indeed 1 have an affeQion- - 
for you which exceeds all bounds ; 
be. my 
that is moſt dear to me; ſhe then embraced 
me; when Miſs de Fare 'took 


daughter, —— my friend, and all 
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to live any longer in e with Valville, . 
after our marriage. pM Tos this reſolution oppoſe 

his defire of ſpending his time with me, he appliet 
to Mrs. Dorſin, 195 propoſed my living with her, 


| pd ſed ſo mah us to perſuade me toit, 
that 40-1 put not "abſolutely refuſe her; and ther 


fore promiſed to ſtay in the convent only a month, 
| where I might receive her viſits, and have the ſatis 
| 5 e er company, as often 
as ſhe pleaſed, *:In fine,” M fs. Dorſin carried me 
to the convent, when after paying my reſpects to 
the abbeſs, and letting her know, that providence 
bad, deprived me of my dear mother, I. went to 
hy friend the nn, e e ori ed to ſec 
f a 


: led f down, great 
'niany t ide io cont 15 for my.-lofs, and ! 
when cod ner in a few; words what had. paſſed 


0 my abſetice 0 omitting m © Loma 
of 575 1 Which I. was reſo gd to keep 


dene, the" el") me, l 


wer 105 ade ing, me on my reconcilfition with 8 
2 "till T. As in A ſituation. of mind, that MW . 
\ ald render 1 diſcourſes more agreeable to 


ee e Mits Varthon had re- iN * 
0 orders from her mother, to follow her to 
Fnglagd, and t that | the! had left, the convent the 


0 
day Yefore: - &tiow nothih to fear from | 
Valville's inconſtancy, this 925 $9 news. Was on a 
his. arcouſit," 2 fy) a ble. 15 5 0 
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Waen I retired. to my room, I ran over in my 


mind all the tender ſcenes which had paſſed be- 


tween my dear mother and me; and enumerated 
the repeated inſtances of her goodneſs; whilſt my 
ſoul ſucceſſively felt the various ſenſations, that at 
different times had poſſeſſed it. I then turned 


my thoughts upon my ſelf; but how different 


appeared the ſcene | how widely different my 
character from hers } what an extrav ridicu- 
lous vanity] what a complication, of pride and 
folly ! oh: how unlike her ſimplicity; ſaid 1 to 
myſelf. How ridiculous, is it for a reaſonable: be- 
ing, to indulge a fondneſs for dreſs and ſplendour ! 
what an inſipid gratification is this, to a mind that 
is capable of the ſublimeſt joys! O my dear mo- 
ther, may TI entirely cc this conſtitutional 
folly ! may I form myſelf by your example, and 


diſdain like you, to ſtoop ſo low as to indulge the 


trifling foibles of my ſex. My dear mother, | cried 
again, is now in the poſſeſſion of thoſe delights 


which ſhe ſo lately ſet before me; ſhe no ſooner 


forſook her feeble tottering frame, than ſhe found 
her ſelf riſing into new life; the clouds of death 


* 


were diſperſed, and inſtead of pain and weakneſs, 
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162 The Virtuous Orphan. 
perhaps, obſerving that my affliction for Mr. 
de Valville's loſs, was too —— to ſuffer me to 
take any delight in a promiſcuous converſation; 
endeavoured to divert me, and make me chearful, 
by aſſuming an air of gaiety, and with much 
vivacity began to diſplay her wit; but alas! I was 
of reliſhing any diſcourſe that did not 
ſooth my grief, and therefore entreated her to 
change the converſation, which the difpoſttion of 
my mind rendered inſupportable. At this, ſhe 
burſt into a laugh, and defired me to conſider that 
—_—— I _— I had found a lover; 
thought I had made ſuch a happy exchange, 
that I had no reaſon to complain. Mer, I could 
Hot BED WErhitgs but made her no anſwer; when 
veral of the company perceiving my tears, ap- 
peared affected, and caſt — eyes; 
lady ſeemed pleaſed with what ſhe had ſaid ; 
it looking round, and perceiving ſhe had ber 
Kiko, herſelf, he bluſhed, and Was quite dif 
concerted: when my friend the nun, giving 
me a look full of Scecun, cried, It is cruel to 
offer that Joy to the afMiced which they cannot 
taſte; it is like inſulting our grief; and inſtead of 
alleviating our ſorrows, is the only way to render 
the mind inconſolable. Believe me, Mid, 
added the, addreſſing her ſelf to the young lady, 
who ſeemed ſtill more confounded at her reproof, 
mirth is always unſeaſonable to a ſorrowful mind; 
wit chen grows diſtaſteful, and islike muſic ** when 
E time is broke. and no proportion kept. 1 
thank you, Madam, returned ſhe, if I Have of- 
fended, it was not for wart of regard to Miß 
Marianne; and as my intention was only to dil- 
ſipate her gloom, I hope ſhe will be ſo good as to 
excuſe my taking a method of doing it ; and 
n ET, ſmiling, I ſhall not be very for 
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for having behaved ill, fince it has been the oc 
caſion of a reproof, that will prevent my ever 
being guilty of the like fault "again; © But to be 
ſerious, Miſs, continued ſhe, I don't think you 
can have ſuch vaſt cauſe for affliction, and ſure 
it is not unreaſonable to imagine, that your happi- 
neſs ſhould indeed counterballance it, and render 
it quite ſupportable. I grant, ſaid I, in fone 
meaſure, it does ſo; but you muſt be a 


to the dear deceaſed lady's virtues, to think I.can 


reflect, that I muſt ſee her no more without the 
ſrvereſt grief; how hard is it continued I, with 
aſigh, to break thoſe” ties which are founded on 
friendſhip and reaſon! a mind that is ateaſe, can 
eaſily offer motives of conſolation, and range a 
thoufand arguments which it thinks unanſwerable ; 
but theſe motives don't reach the heart, "ARE is 
incapable of baniſhing its paſſions. - 

Here I was interrupted by a lay-ſiſter, who 

came to tell me that two perſons waited for me in 


the parlour; at which all the ladies rofe up; tobk 


their leave of me, and retired to their reſpectibe 
apartments. I went down; and às I e PeCted, 
found: Mr. de Valville, and Mrs. Dorn waiting 
for me. My dear, faid the latter, I have brought 
a lover, 2 doubly diſconſolate ; he comes to 


entreat you to pity him; and defires me to inter- 


cede with you not to deprive im of your com- 
pany ata time when the ſituation of his mind ren- 
ders your abſence moſt inſupportable. I muſt join 


with him in repeating my requeſt, that you would 
immediately leave the convent, and accept 4 my 
of com- 


houſe, you may there have an tunity 

each other. It would be unkind to deny 
us ſuch a reaſonable demand? I don*t know What 
anſwer to make you 


ſhould be very fury 6 tw — of you the leaſt 


one 


„ Madam, teturned I, 1 
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164 be Virtuom Orphan, | 
pain; and J aſſure you, I did not chuſe this retre. WW 
. out of any deſire to ſhun either yours; or MAP" 
de Valville's company, but purely from a regard, 
decency, and to prevent cenſure. Aud tho 
flattered my ſelf with the thoughts that I ſhoul 
here have an opportunity to indulge my grief, ye 
I could not ſeparate my ſelf. from you without 
| go t deal of reluctance. Beſides you "know | 
had not taken leave of the convent; the abbeſ 
expected me every day to return to it again, and 
my mother's death rendered it proper that I ſhouk 
take this opportunity of doing it, that I might let 
4 know of my intention to leave them, before! 
did it altogether. Here Valville lifted up his eye, 
with an air of ſatisfaction; O my dear Marianne, 
. Taid Re You will accompany us then, will not you? 
we ſhall drive directly to this lady's houſe ; ſh 
may ſpeak to the abbeſs immediately, and you wil 
(Joon be ready. No, Sir, returned I, you are 
too precipitate ; rather as there is no apparent reaſon 
for our being in ſuch haſte, we muſt defer my going 
till to-morrow at leaſt; mean time, I will prepare 
for my departure, and bid my friends adieu "Mrs, 
Dorxſin thought me in the right, and went to meet 
the abbeſs in another parlour. As ſoon as we were 
alone, Valyille addreſſed me with the moſt tender 
and affecting air. My. dest, faid: he, did-you 
know how, inſupportable, this ſhort abſence has 
been to me; Was you, ſenſible how:| heavily the 
lazy, hours have. paſt. along, I am ſure you would 
pity me; you might then, my lovely charmer, 
orm ſome idea of the ſincerity and exceſs of my 
paſſion. I believe it ſincere, Sir, returned l. 
and I love to heat you tell me ſo, but let us deſer for 
10 time theſe kind of diſcourſes 1 ought yet not 
to entertain, no ideas but ſuch as relate to my dear 
{AL We, will talk of her virtues, till we pant 
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tem in our minds, and we ſhall find ſome con- 


* lation in mingling our cares. hat 
dt ear, cried. he, can we talk of, bee ee 
oy Wining our paſſion, Which was ſo agreeable to 


ber, and. which. ſhe, bleſſed with her expiring 
reath 3 were not our affairs more at her heart, 
han thoſe that more immediately concerned 
erſelf ? our love and her tenderneſs- fr inter- 
oven, that we ſhall never be able to conſider them 
cparately long together. Nee 
Tus diſcourſe laſted. till Mrs. Dorkn e 
hen ſhe, told me, the abbeſs deſired to ſpeak — 
and then after ſome. affectionate careſſes, 
tired with my dear Valville, who handed her 
own ſtairs. were no ſooner gone, 
went tO wait upon 


was going to Kei My dear 8 : 
thou art a perſon of, reaſon and prudence, I was 
hopes, that thou wouldit have taken the veil; 
ut alas] poor girl] thou doſt not know what thou 
rt doing, thou art unacquainted with the ſnares 
if a worldly life, and therefore art running into 
temptations. . That beauty, added ſhe,” was never 
&ligned to be thrown. away on à mortal; no 
keaven made thee for itſelf, and thou ſhouldſt 
tonſecrate thy charms to him that gave them ther. 
cre thou mighteſt devote thy to the con- 
emplation and enjoyment of God. What an 
cceptable ſacrifice. thou wouldſt be to him I the 
leſled virgin, whoſe beauty while on earth exceeded 
hat of the children of men, and who, bar 
roman! held her God to her breaſt, and DP 
luck to the prince of peace; ſhe, I fay, will nile, 
n thy vows, and bleſs thee with her favour ; nay * 
Ihe will command her ſon to bleſs thee too, and 1 
hoy, wilt be he with. the ſwoetueſi 8 4 » 
Co 
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166 The Firtuous Orphan. 
love. Mrs. de Valville loved thee, and I ſuppot 
has left chee part of her eſtatè; and how 
canſt thou it better, than by fecuring 
place in heaven with it, which thou wilt certainly 
wel by nes it upon'a convent. © could not 
ſmiling at "this religious cant, this monſtrous 

jon of ſaered· things, to the ſordid views 

of. intereſt, and a vile ſpirit of covetoufheſs; 1 
reſlected while ſhe was ſpeaking, upon the ten- 
der reception ſhe gave me when I offered myſelf, 
before Mrs. de Valville ; the flattering epithets ſhe 
ſo liberally beſtowed upon me, and the cold re- 
ception I afterwards met with, when the found 1 
deſired to be admitted out of charity. I confeſs, 
Madam, returned I, as ſoon as ſhe had done, 1 
aw not able to enter into the engagements you 
propoſe” to me, my affections are not ſufficiently 
weaned from the things of this world, to render 
it poſſible for me to forſake them all at once. Be- 
ſides, Madam, I am not certain that the lady you 
mention, has left me anything. This I could 
ſafely ſay, becauſe Valville had re mentioning 
the contents of the will to me, and I expected this 
declaration” would make her change her tone, and 
have weight with her than any arguments 
I could make uſe of; but I was miſtaken ; ſhe 
informed me that Mrs. Dorſin had told her, that 
my mother had left me ſomething conſiderable, 
and then made uſe of all the arguments ſhe could 
think of to perſuade me to believe that her care 
for my ſoul, induced her to wiſh that I would lay 
out my eſtate in the manner ſhe propoſed ; ſince 
that alone, ſhe ſaid, could - procure me the moſt 


in the next. I thanked her for intereſting herſ 
ſo much in my happineſs, told her I would cen: 
ſider on What ſhe had ſaid, and went wy oY 
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ell del, gem 
wubleſome viſit. 7 is C 1 2 left 4 
Ir being a very evening; no 
ge abbeſs, than I went to take a wall in the 
rden; the winds. wat Al, and the evening 

gerfectly calm; the r 
drizon, and given way to the fol of . 
pproaching night. I walked here for ** time, 
ndulging an agreeable contemplation, - _ then 
retired to my own apartment. In 
ppened to meet the haught y lady of 
have mentioned already, ho with a-ineer 
he heard I was about taking the vell ; 
ſery glad to find I had formed ſuch a 
and hoped I would renounce the 
3 of this wicked world with a good grace. | 

Miſs, ſaid I, you may be miſtaken; I aſſure 

2 jou I have no ſuch deſign. Nays ſaid ſbe, 1 
* think you cannot do — and there can be no 

eat mortification in reſigning the pleaſures of 
ou 

life, when we have. no probability of our ever 

eating them; I bope, my pretty creature, you 
re not ſo vain as to think that Valville will ever 
my Og! you-——— made her ne anſwer, but 
"i tired to my chamber, à little nettled. My. 
h fiend the nun hearing me ſhut the door, rapped 
. bftly at it, on which I opened it, and ſhe came 
i. a. The abbeſs, ſaid ſhe, has, ſpread a report, 

nat the almoſt prevailed upon you to be a nun, 
> ud as ſhe has found you have a fortune to beſtowupon 
oY her houſes I know ſhe will ſpare no pains to make 
bu one; ſhe knows bow your affairs ſtand with 
10 Mr. de Valville, and I am afraid ſhe will ende - 
tour to make a breach between you, that ſhe may 
+ W-nove all obſtacles that may prevent her from. 
N- 


putting her deſigns in execution ; therefore dont 
83 108 u to * „ | 
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| help. I ſhould, wy dear, eſteem * Company 

as a great blefling ! but I know I can't obtain 
it, without being miſerable 5 and I have tog 
much friendſhip for you, to prefer my fatisfaQion 
to the happineſs of your whole life. Beware of her 
artifices, and more eſpecially guard your ſelf againſt 
her flattery and pretended tenderneſs; it is de- 
ceitful; and you would find too ſoon, that it 
is only a pretence to keep you in her power. Di. 
believe every thing ſhe ſays, and you will be out 
of danger but if you give any credit to her you 
will be undone. 1 for her advice; ſhe 
wiſhed me a night, and was going to leave 
me, 1 = _ ſtay a little longer, and 
repeated what: young lady had ſaid to 
me, juſt beſore I — fl room. 1 am more 
than ever convinced, that my ſuſpicions are juſt, 


fſuaid ſhe, as ſoon as I had done. Miss Varthon 1 
no ſooner. quarrelled with Valville, than ſhe made 0. 
this lady, who is your profeſſed enemy, her con- n 


fidante; they were ever together till ſhe leſt Paris, 
and this has been heard to ſay many, ill- natured things 
of you; but what is very remarkable is, that: 
ſoon as you left the abbeſs, ſhe was ſent for to her, 
and by what ſhe ſaid, I believe they had been con- 
triving how to make yon ſuſpect your lover's can- b. 
ſtancy. Pray take care that u are not impoſed Wl c 
on; Iwill aſſure you, you e in more danger n 
than you imagine, ſtand therefore upon your guard; 
for you may be ſure, T would not give you theſe 
cautions only to terrify you; ſhe then wiſhed me 
again a good-repoſe and retired; , r 
AlL theſe cautions: alarmed me extremely, l 
did not know what to think, and ſoon found that 
my mind could entertain other ideas, than thoſe 
of grief for the loſs of my dear mother. I before 
thought my ſelf ſecure of Valville, and i 


* 
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chat I had nothing to do now, but to wait till a 
decent reſpect to her memory would permit us to 
think of our on happineſs: but my fears of being 
deprived of him, awaked a variety of quite diffe- 
rent e in wy (25-9 J — t 
t of the night in fortify ing myſe inſt all the 
— they could make uſe of to perſuade me 
to take the veil, !! r,, 
THE next day I heard nothing from the abbeſs, 
and tho? I expected Mrs. Dorſin to come for me 
in her coach, and waited impatiently to ſee her, 
yet I was diſappointed ; however my friend the nun 
endeavoured to comfort me, and at night told me, 
that the abbeſs had ſent a letter to Mrs. Dorſim's 
by a ſervant,” and at the ſame time aſſured me, 
that as almoſt every one in the houſe loved me, 
nothing could be done without our being informed 
of it; and made me hope that I ſhould ſoon get 
out of their hands; but at the ſame time deſired 
me not to ſeem to ſuſpect any thing, but pretend 
to believe every thing the abbeſs ſhould ſay to me. 
This night I was much more uneaſy than the for- 
ner; I knew not how to behave; I burſt into 
tears, and lamented my unhappy condition; Shall 
| never know an end of my miſeries, cried I? I was 
born to be wretched, aud muſt expect always to 
continue ſo! Is it not enough, that I have loft 
my mamma, but I muſt loſe Valville too ? muſt 
| be {tripped at onte of all that is dear to me? 
robbed” of every comfort, and never enjoy a mo- 
ment's ſolid repoſe: But why do 1 deſpair, 
added I? has not providence hitherto extricated me 


out of greater difficulties? Valville ſure cannot be 
| that ons impoſed upon; and Mrs. Dorſim is too wiſe, 
oO las too much penetration, to be the dupe of their 


vicked artifices. Good God continued I, wik 
voii 3 24) nk; wig 1 > 
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I” deep ſigh, diſappoint the deſigns of my e 

Tux next morning, I aroſe with a mind peri ci 
fectly diſordered ; was no ſooner dreſſed tun ſu 
_ the abbeſs ſent word, that ſhe defired 1 wou m 
breakfaſt with her, I wiped my eyes, 'and «8 
ſolved to diſſemble my uneaſineſs as much as po 
ble; as I entered her room, ſhe threw her am ou 
About my neck, and kiſſed me; My dear, ſaid ſbe in 
thou doſt not know how much I love thee ; w 
I uam ſure, thou canſt not imagine, how for fri 
Il am at the thought that thou wilt leave me. ON 
bleſſed lady ! how ſhall I bear the loſs of this de po 
child? | but come, daughter, fit down, I ha 
afraid thou wouldſt leave us yeſterday; but am ver re 
glad thou haſt changed thy mind; haſt thou con th 
L what I ſaid to thee? and may I flatte for 
myſelf that I have contributed to thy reſolution of yo 
ſtaying a day or two longer with us? O08 ha 
that thou didſt but know the ſnares of this wicke ſhe 
world, added ſhe, without giving me time fl. 
anſwer her; thou wouldſt not court thy miſei ab 
by going into it, but wouldſt gladly chuſe is 
peaceful retirement, where thou mighteſt give vi ch. 
thy thoughts to the ſweet delights that would alway tur 
attend thee-in the practice of thy duty. The word ben 
Child, is a fink of iniquity and fin, and it is im thc 
pPoſſible to continue virtuous in it; and there it. 
few or none that ever get to heaven, that ha!. 
not ſpent their lives in a convent. © Alas! hol | 
1 ſhould pity thee to ſee thee expoſed to the ro ve 
lues of a worldly life. What a'pity it is, that ſul tio. 
2 A beautiful. angel ſhould” be miſerable for eve © 
Oh how my heart bleeds for thee ] here ſhe wipe the 
her eyes, and was ſilent. While the ran on in dig and 

5 hypocritical ſtrain, my heart was ſo full of Feſengg my 


ment, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty I ben 
r 8 - _ *contain 
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contained myſelf; however, I endeavoured to 
appear ſenſible of her pretended goodneſs ; but 1 
did if in ſuch an aukward manner, that I am per- 
ſuaded ſhe muſt have gueſſed at the diſpoſition of - 
my mind. | | | | | 

Mapam, faid I, I am perfectly ſenſible of 
your kindneſs, and ſhall always hw it as I 
ought ; but you know I muſt not engage myſelf 
in an affair of fuch conſequence. without adviſing 
with my friends. Thy friends, child l what 
friends,, cried ſhe haſtily ? thou haſt loſt Mrs. de 
Valville, who was a fincere friend to thee; Ah! 
poor woman ſhe is gone ; ſhe uſed to tell me, how 
happy ſhe ſhould be, could ſhe ſee thee take the 
veil; thou canſt not now conſult her; ſhe was 
thy only friend, and on that account, I ſhall pra 
for her as long as I live. Did Mrs. de Valville te 
on off jou ſo, Madam, returned I? I did not think ſhe 
had any thoughts of making me a nun. Ves, but 
icke ſhe had tho? replied ſhe, ever ſince Valville was 
ie 1 falſe to thee, and really was mightily concerned 
niſen about it.——But, Madam, replied I, as ſhe 
ss dead, I muſt adviſe with Mrs. Dorſin to whoſe 
ve i charge ſhe left me. Thou art in the right, re- 
lway turned ſhe, and here is a letter, thou mayſt give 
vorlag ber for Mr. de Valville, who ſent it for Miſs Var- ; 
sim hon; but ſhe was gone before we received 
e! I I will give it her to be ſure, mother, fad 
t ha 54 My! i uw ; . ' ; . 
| ho! HERR breakfaſt was brought in, and while. we 
xe fol were eating it, ſhe continued her pious exhorta- - 


t ful tions, enumerated a great many ſnares I ſhould be 


expoſed to, and concluded with affuring me, that 
wipe the welfare of my ſoulalways employed her thoughts, 


in ti and ſhe hoped I ſhould be prevailed,upon to prefer + 


my eternal happineſs to the val pleaſures of 
ES nſec, oo i . 


_ 


of 


e 


| being confined from the man I loved; eſpecially 


| preſence of mind ban tow the abbeſs's deceit 
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1 I no ſooner got leave to retire, but I haſted 6 
find my friend the nun, who waited for me in 
my room. I am in amaze, Madam, faid I, » 
| Joon as Iſaw her, I am fo ſhocked at the abbeſs 
impudence and hypocriſy, that I can't tell how to 
expreſs myſelf ; what groſs and palpable lies] My 
mother, my dear mother ſhe has the aſſurance to 
fay, was very deſirous of having me a nun. How! 
Mira. de Valville! that is very extraordinary, 
returned my friend. Nothing could be more ſo, 
replied I, but ſhe did not know that I was too 
well acquainted with that dear lady's ſentiments to 
ive the leaſt credit to ſuch a vile aſſertion. 1 
ve a letter too to give to Mr. de Valville, which 
ſhe pretends he ſent the other day for Miſs Varthon; 
this I ſuppoſe ſhe expects I will break open, but 
ſhe ſhall be deceived, I will ſend it to him juſt a 
it is, if ever I can get an opportunity of doing it. 
That is prudently reſolved, returned my friend, 
but will not you give me a more particular account 
of what ſhe ſaid to you ? Here I repeated almoſt 
every word that paſſed between us, and when! 
had done, ſhe told me, ſhe was very glad I in- 
ſiſted upon adviſing with Mrs. Dorſin; but tho”, 
Maid ſhe, it is a very reaſonable demand, I am 
- . perſuaded ſhe will not conſent to it, till ſhe finds 
that all other means prove ineffectual. However 
keep to your reſolution, 8 
Tov will imagine, Madam, that I was now 
ſurrounded with a thouſand fears, and was ready 
to ſink into deſpair, at the dreadful apprehenſion 


—Y- 6 £E-& 5--I2=% . I ö erp, 


tir 


conſidering he might be impoſed upon, and 
thereſore by falſe ſuggeſtions be induced to aban- 
don me; but if theſe are your thoughts you 
are quite miſtaken; for I never had a greater 


Careſſe 
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careſſes and impudent lies ſo ſurprized me, that I 
had hardly leiſure to attend to my affliction. I 
reſolved with my friend's aſſiſtance, to counter- 
co WY plot ber in all her artifices, and did not doubt but 
"i WY | ould meet with ſucceſs, No wonder, faid I, 
WM bat religion is ſo much deſpiſed, ſince it is made 

' WR : pretence to cover the blackeſt deſigns and the 
vileſt purpoſes. What a heap of inconſiſtent non- 
ſenſe has ſhe invented to cover her 'avarice? 
ſanctified nonſenſe, and pious ſtupidity! The 
religion which comes from heaven is certainly 
deſigned to “ refine our morals, and civilize tbe 


5 ] rudeneſs of nature; to render the mind pleaſed 
hich with itſelf, and happy in the enjoyment of the 


ſovereign 
enlarged 


_ AFTER ſome further converſation, in which 
the nun told me I had no reaſon to doubt a happy 
concluſion of this affair, ſince I had nothing to do, 
but to arm myſelf with patience z ſhe added, You 
know I have promiſed to give you the hiſtory of 
my life; and -I ſhall never perhaps find a better 
opportunity for doing it than I have now, | beſides 
it will be ſome amuſement to you, and make'the 
time of your, involuntary confinement paſs away 
les heavily than it would otherwiſe do. I fin- 
cerely thanked her; told her it was extremely 
kind thus to contrive to make me forget my cares, 
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The Life of Miſs vn TRI 
OV have thought, oy dent Marianne, that 


you have been the unhappy perſon upon 
earth; this is a misfortune we are too apt to create 


to ourſelves; for the perſon that thinks herſelf 
miſerable is indeed really fo. Tho' you have not 
been bleſſed with taſting the ſweets of a filial affec- 
tion, you have ſtill greater advantages; you have 
2 moſt excellent character, a great deal of good 
ſenſe, and 1 fivek of Virtus that is Uf nidre yaue 
—_— benefits tr a 1 
as to make you ůuniverſully admired ;- cheſt Wive 
now procured” you ad «De may malte 
the reſt of your life happy ! but alas! there is nd 
condition in A ne, however it fatter us at a 
diſtance, which can ſecure us miſery, or 
which may not be the cauſe of our misfortunes; fot 
every mortal is ſubject wo a variety of tenidie 
events. | 

Ian the daughter of a country gentleman of 
a very ancient and honourable family; tho? their 
conſtantly reſiding at their own caſtles, at a —— 
diſtance from court, bas rendered them ittle 
known. Miſs de Trele, for fo my — was 
called, was as nobly deſcended as my father : the 
Had been educated in àa convent, where ſhe was 


à boarder; but being taken out to aſſiſt at the 


nuptials of one of her relations, my father happened 
to ſee her, and became perfectly 2 


in her turn felt a reciprocal tenderneſs for him; 


but her mother, who was a widow, thought her 
ſelf obliged to Ty RT mutus * 


R » eqns ars. 
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The Virtuous Orphan. „ 
che had a large family, and did not think my fas: 
ther (who was a rich heir) would ever be per- 
mitted to marry her youngeſt daughter, a lady who 
had ſcarcely any portion to bring him but her 
extraction I ſhe told my father, there was not the 
laſt reaſon to hope for it, and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to ſuppreſs his paſſion, ſince it would 
probably. come to nothing. But he oppoſed- the 
difficulties: ſhe raiſed: with ſo much ſpirit, that 
at laſt ſhe conſented he ſhould ſee hes daugh- 


ter. 4 " — | F aki ta. 26- 
SOME TIME after this, my father mentioned it 
to Mr. de Terviere, and entreated him to give his- 
conſent to an union, on which, he ſaid, depended: 
the happineſs of his life. But my grandfather, who 
had other views for him laughed at his requeſt, 
treated his paſſion as a frivolous amour, and pro- 
poſed to carry him immediately to a yaung lad ß 

he had deſtined for him. My father, who thought 
tat a fiopofthiy patwre whyli be ee Pn, 
ment, refuſed: to go; on which, my grandfather © | 
anſwered: very cooly, without any. figns of te- 
ſentment, that he would never force a 2 

upon him; but could not conſent to that he pro- 
of poſed, becauſe his fortune would not be con- 
heir i ſderable enough to ſuffer him to burthen himſelt ü 

| with a woman, who had none; and added, that 

if he married Miſs de Trele, he ſhould repent it. 

My father concealed this anſwer. as long as poſſible 

from Mrs. de T rele, but ſhe no ſooner knew the: 

old gentleman's reſolution, than ſhe ordered ber 

daughter to ſee her lover no more, and prepared Þ 

to ſend her back to the convent. - When diſtracted . 
at the thought of loſing her, he offered to marx her 
privately; the old took offence at this po- 
poſal, which only confirmed ber in her reſolution: 
of concealing her * 3 Os _ 
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te word. Thus, Marianne, you ſee my mis 
| © fortunes were preparing for me before I ſaw tbe 
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this time, returning from the army, learnt what 
was paſſing ; they had a great eſteem for my fa- 
ther, and backed his ſollicitations ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that Mrs. de Trele at laſt left them maſters of 
their ſiſter's fate; and my father married her about 
ſixteen or ſeventeen months after this. Mr. de 
| Ferviere having ſeveral reaſons; which induced 
him to fear that my father had taken this falſe ſtep, 
reſolved to be ſatisfied, by addreſſing himſelf to 
him, to know if his ſuſpicions were juſt ; he, ſur- 
prized at the queſtion, and afraid to confeſs the 
truth, denied it; but in a manner that plainly 
diſcovered what he endeavoured to conceal.. The 
old gentleman ſoon found out the truth, and while 
he was cooly threatning my father, with a'reſent- 
ment that was afterwards attended with ſad effects, 
my mother expected every day to bring me into 


5 0h months after this, when I was but three 
months and a fe days old, my grandfather, whoſe 
indiſpoſitions gave him daily proofs of the decay of 
nature, in order to recreate himſelf, went on 
horſeback, attended by two ſervants, to viſit a 
gentleman who lived but about two leagues from 
his caſtle; but he had not got above half way, be- 
fore he was ſeized with a ſwimming in the head, 
which he was very ſubject to. This obliged him 
to ſtop near the houſe of a peaſant, whoſe wife 
was my nurſe; he went in to fit down, when he 


jaw the man endeavouring to make à pale and 


weakly child that ſeemed almoſt dying take ſome 
milk. Mr. de Terviere appeared touched with the 
child's condition, and aſked for its nurſe; for that, 
ſaid he, is all ſhe wants. My wife, ſaid the pa- 
ſant, is in bed lick of a fever, and cee 
BET | 8 * e 
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ſuckle the child; my ſon went early this morning 
to deſite the father and mother to come and bring 


a nurſe with them, but nobody comes, the poor 
child is very ill, I endeavour to keep her ahve as 


well as I can, but if ſhe is ſuffered to languiſh in 


this manner, it will be impoſſible to are her. I 
am very much concerned for the little creature, 
You would be 


much more ſo, Sir, cried the poor woman from 


her bed, did you know who ſhe is. "How! whoſe 


is ſhe then ? cried he, with ſome ſurprize. Alas! 
Sir, replied the peaſant, I was afraid of telling you 
at firſt, for fear of offending you; for Lam ſenfible, 
that your ſon married without your conſent ; it 
is Mr. de Terviere's. The old gentleman fat a 
moment without making any anſwer, and then 
looking at me with a penſive and tender air, Pooe 
child! faid he, thou haſt: never offended” me; 
make haſte, added he, turning to one of the ſer- 
vants, and fly to my houſe, I remember my gar- 
dener's wife loſt a boy ſhe ſuckled a day or two- 
ago, and tell her Idefire her to come immediately 
to take the child; and. I will pay her; deſire her to 
make as much haſte as poſſible. 

He being now pretty well recovered, kiſſed me 
and mounted his horſe ; but he had not been gone 
above a hundred yards from the houſe, before his 
ſon arrived with a nurſe, which he could not find | 
ſooner. © The peaſant in a few: words, told him 
what. had juſt paſt; he was touched with the 
goodneſs — tenderneſs of his offended father, 


took horſe again, and rode full ſpeed after him, ; 


to expreſs the nee ſenſe he had of his Kind- ay: 
neſs B42 | 
Mx: de Wacker hd Gout e at 1 Aae, 


ſtopped and waited for his coming up to him, 


hag he * ran 1 — 2 
15 3 — 
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on his knees, with'tears in his eyes, unable toutter 
a. word. I know, my ſon, what brings you 
| hither, faid he, moved at my father's behaviour; 
your daughter wants ſome aſſiſtance, and I have 
ſent to procure it for her; if it arrives ſo6n enough, 
to be of any ſervice, I ſhall not leave imperfect the 
- Kindneſs I would do her; for it would be barbarous 
to preſerve a life only to render it miſerable. Go, 
my ſon, your daughter from henceforward ſhall be 
mine, let her be carried to my houſe, and take 
your wife thither too ; ſhe ſhall have the apartment 
which was your mother's, where I ſhall expect to 
find you both when I return at night. If Mrs. 
2 1 will do me the favour to ſup . me, I 
very glad of her company. long te 
be back again to alter my wil, which is not now 
a favourable * you. F 1 ſhall be 
at home very early, mean while k to your 
daughter, ut 14 care of her. , | 
Mr father, who continued on his knees, was 
ſtill too much ſoftened, and too full of joy, to 
make him any anſwer, but by bathing his hand, 
which he ſtooped down to give him with his tears. 


The old gentleman, defired him to ariſe, then | 


rode away, when my father returned to me, 
whom he found in the nurſe's arms, which he had 

brought with him; he conducted us both to his 
father's caſtle, gave me to the gardener's wife, 
and then ſet.out to inform his wife and mother-in- 
law with this agreeable and, as he thought, happy 
event, and brought them both to his father's. 
patient to ſee the old gentleman, he rode out in the 
evening to meet him, when he met a ſervant, 
who was ſent to let him know, that Mr. de Ter- 
viere was ſuddenly fallen into a fainting fit, and 


continued ſpeechleſs, and who, in ſhort, expired 
before be could ſes him. What a dreadful blow | 
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was this to my father and mother? what a ſad 
change did it make in my fortune? He had made 
a will which was found amongſt his papers, in which. 
he left his whole eſtate to-his other ſon, and reduced: 
my father to a ſmall penſion, which the law obliged: 
him to allow him, _He had nothing to hope for- 
from his brother, who was one of theſe ſordid 
ſpirits, that are incapable of doing a generous 
action; oo. of thoſe little ſouls, who' will never- 
do any „but what the law 'obliges them tos 
who reckon 3 their duty not to leave you any 
thing when they ny Aich ſtrip you of all; and- 
who if . ſee you do a beneficent action, regard 
you with an eye that expreſſes how much they 
applaud themſelves for not being capable of ſuch a 
weakneſs, and will plainly tell you, I had rather 
you ſhould do it than I. Such was the man my 
father had to deal with, ſo that he had no hopes of 
aſſiſtance from him, but was conſtrained to be 
ſatisfied with his penſion, added to what little my 
mother brought him in marriage. But my father 
did not live long. A young gentleman of his own. 
age, who was ing to Paris to join his regiment, - 
took him with „and gave him a commiſſion... 
And here ends both his hi ory and his life, which 
he loſt in the firſt campaign. | 
My mother was eſteemed- one of the greateſt 
beauties in the province; and was ſo perfectly . 
amiable, that notwithſtanding her having but a- _ 
ſmall fortune, and being burthened with a child, 
ſhe had ſeveral offers of marriage much to 
her advantage. But my father was then too dear 
to her, ſhe preſerved a too tender regard to his 
memory to be able to reſolve to live another's. 
However, a man of quality who had x conſiderable 
eſtate in our neighbourhood, coming to ſpend ſome 
ung CN: a a mother and loved her. e 
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nobleman inſinuated himſelf into her eſteem 

amuſing her vanity, and inſenſibly made her forget 
her farſt huſband. In ſhort, he offered her his 
hand, and they were married when I was but 2 
year and. a half old. My mother's ſituation 
in life was now entirely changed; from very low cir- 
cumſtances ſhe was raiſed to be one of the greateſt 
ladies in the kingdom. But, three weeks after 
theix marriage I had no mother; the honours and 
Juxury which ſurrounded her robbed her of her ten- 
derneſs for me; and left me no place in her heart; 
and that little child that was before ſo dear to her, 
that ſhe uſed to ſay put her in mind of my father 
whom I reſembled ; that infant which ſoftened the 
dea of his death; and ſometimes ſeemed to preſent 
him before her eyes, and made her almoſt fancy 
he was ftill alive, was almoſt as much forgot 
as he himſelf,” and was little better than an or- 


phan. 3 
As my mother became with child, her attention 
was entirely diverted from me; ſhe leſt me to the 
care of the houſe-keeper ; and was ſo indifferent, 
that ſhe did not enquire how I did, nor ſee me 
ſometimes for a fortnight together... Mrs, de 
Trele, who lived but three leagues off, could not 
ſuſpect that I, who had been the delight and com- 
fort of her daughter, ſhould be ſo entirely abandoned 
by her. She loved me with all the tenderneſs of 2 
randmother, and therefore as ſhe came to dine one 
p 5 with the Marquis dex **, her ſon-in-law, ſhe 
was ſurprized to ſee me fitting on the ground at 
play, at the gate of the court, in a moſt wretched 
diſorder 3 my cap was. tore, my hair hung about 
my ears, and all my clothes were in rags ; at firſt 
ſhe hardly knew me, tho*' my complexion was not 
altered, and I appeared with a countenance gay and 
healthful, She aſked the houſekeeper's ſervant, 


who 
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who ſtood juſt by with one of her miſtreſs's chil 
dren, if I was Miſs de Terviere. She anſwered, 
that I was. What, this my child? this the con- 
dition ſhe is in! cried the, with an air of tender 
indignation: at ſeeing me ſo ſhamefully neglected 
Pray take the child in your arms, added ſhe, and 
follow me into the caſtle. The ſervant was forced 
to obey her, and carried me to my. mother”s apart» 
ment, where her woman was dreſſing her head. 
Daughter, faid Mrs. de Trele as ſhe entered the 
room, they would perſuade me to believe that 
this is Miſs de Terviere, ſure it can't be; Why, 
nobody would pick up her clothes; to be ſure it 
is ſome miſerable orphan, that your houſckeeper 
has taken in out of charity, is it not? My mo- 
ther bluſhed ; for this manner of reproaching her 
for her conduct towards me, had ſomething in it 
very ſevere, and ſhe could not hear herſelf. ſo 
ſmartly reproved for her barbarity to me, with- 
out being quite out of temper. I have been in- 
diſpoſed theſe three days, returned ſhe, and have 
not been able to ſee what paſſed. Get you gone, 
and tell my impertinent houſekeeper, that I deſire 
ſhe would come to me by and by, added ſhe, to 
the girl, in a tone which ſhewed ſhe was more 
angry at me, than with her whom ſhe called im- 
pertinent. Mrs, de Trele, who was touched 
with the condition in which ſhe found me, was no 
ſooner alone with her, than ſhe burſt into tears, 
and let her ſee without the laſt diſguiſe, ' how 
great was her compaſſion for me at ſeeing me treated 
thus. 9 5 a ; „ 


Tu old lady was one of thoſe mothers, who 
have no other pleaſure, no other employment, 
than what ſprings from diſcharging the duties of 
their families, and who know no other ſatisfac- 
ton, than in carefully fulfilling them. Lide 5 
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then if with theſe diſpoſitions, ſhe could be at al 


ſatisfied with my mother. I don't know what 
ſhe faid to her, but it was probably more than was 
reeable; for reproofs and harſh words never are 
any ſervice to us; our faults vaniſh from our 
minds, the moment we are offended. And every 
one might ſee, that ſhe had injured me, by con- 
firming my mother in her diſlike to me. 
THREE weeks after this, the marquis who 
deſigned to carry his wife to Paris to lie in there, 
received news which haſtened his journey. And 
as my mother had not time in her hurry to ſettle 
irs, ſhe took only one of her women with 
her, and left orders for me to follow her in a 
coach three days after, with the reſt of her ſer- 
As they had promiſed to ſend me the 
evening before our departure to Mrs. de Trele's, 
ſhe” was diſturbed to find I did not come, and 
therefore came to the caſtle, to know what it was 
that hindered them from keeping 
The houſekeeper told her that my mother had left 
me to her care, with orders not to riſk m 
by letting me go ſuch a journey, if I ſhould hap- 
pen to be indiſpoſed, and that as I was actually ill 
in bed of a violent cold, they in conformity to her 
lady's defire, were gone without me. 
has ſhe left her to you? cried Mrs. de Trele 
turning her, back upon her ; and then ordered me 
to be brought down and to go with her directly to 
her houſe; where I arrived perfectly cured of my 
cold, a pretenee my mother had uſed to prevent 
her being troubled with my company. On this, 
Mrs, de Trele wrote to her in the ſevereſt and 
terms. I have peruſed a copy of 
this letter, and to let you ſee how ſincerely affected 
| ſhe was at my mether's treatment of me, I will 
repeat part of it to Jou; it was in ſubita 
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al Wh nows : „ You have loved Mr. de Terviere, 
at. you have lamented his loſs, ſaid ſhe, and yet 
x WW you injure his memory by uſing ill the only 
ne « pledge of his love. He left you but one child, 
ur and yet you refuſe to be a mother to her; and- 
© now you force me thro” my tenderneſs to take 
« care of her; and when I am gone, I ſuppoſe 
« you will abandon her to the charity of others“ '. 


bo Wl My mother, who was pleaſed that ſhe had gained 
re, her point, patiehtly endured theſe reproaches, 
- and ſatisfied herſelf with denying that ſhe had any 


thoughts of keeping me from her; ſhe ſent me 
ſome linen and filk for my clothes, and affured: 
Mrs. de Trele, that ſhe would ſend for me to“ 
Paris, as ſoon as ſhe was brought to bed. But this. 
was only to gain time; ſhe continually evaded. 
putting her promiſe in execution, and made uſe 


of many pretexts, as excuſes for her not ſending 
br me; but it was happy for me, that as my 
5 mother's heart froze, and loſt every ſentiment of 


maternal tenderneſs, the old lady's grew more- 
warm and affectionate. She now began to write 
but very ſeldom, and when ſhe did, bardly ever 
mentioned -me ; ſo that in two years and a half's 


_ time, ſhe ſeemed to have perfectly forgot that 
dere was ſuch a perſon in the world. us I 
cle vas dear only to Mrs. de Trele, indifferent to 
me che relations I had in that country, unknown to- 
to Whoſe in the other provinces, troubleſome to 
ny ny two aunts, my mother's ſiſters, who bated me 
ent on account of my grandmother's regard for me; 
15 WW! had no other proſpect before me, than that of 
nd ber friendſhip, which muſt neceſſarily be but of a 
of rery ſhort duration. In this manner did I paſs my 
pe, till I was twelve years old, duting whi 


dete, of the Gwe diſpoſition with themſelves. 
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time my aunts whom I have mentioned, married | 
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But at laſt Mrs. de Trele, who was pretty dd tt 
fell ſick; her condition cured me of my levii, '*' 
and gave me a habit of thinking, which made me de 
fenſible of my own wretched ſtate. The ſervanti i £* 
- ſeeing her paſt recovery, ſhamefully neglected her f. 
and my aunts who came to ſee her, treated m b 
with the utmoſt indifference and diſreſpect. Te © 
good old lady perceived it with a viſible concem ; bi 
the reproached them with their unkindneſs to me T 
in the moſt tender manner, with a mildneſs ven. 
different from her uſual way of ſpeaking to them on 
ſuch occaſions, ag if ſhe endeavoured to beg ther 
mercy for me. This I could not help taking notice I 
of, and from thence drawing a preſage of ſome 
-frightful impending evil. And tho* I was too 
young to reaſon diſtinaly upon it; yet I wa 
ſeized with a terror which rendered me mute, 
humble, and fearful. Beſides Mrs. de Trele's 
whole behaviour, when her daughters were abſent, 
contributed to open my eyes. She called me to 
her, took hold of my hand, and fpoke to me 
with ſuch tenderneſs, as if ſhe meant to comfort me, 
diſſipate my alarms, and raiſe. me from that 
humiliation of ſoul into which ſhe faw I wa 
fallen. | Nog) Van, 

Ox day a lady of the neighbourhood, WhO was 
her intimate friend, came to ſee her, and ſhe de- 
ſired to ſpeak with her in private. When | 
ſtepped iato a little cloſet in the room, and out of 
a tender and uneaſy curioſity, reſolved to liſten to 
their converſation. I am very much concerned 
for this dear little child, ſaid Mrs. de Trele; it is 
only upon her account I deſire to live; but God 
is the ſupreme diſpoſer of all things, he is in 2 
peculiar manner the father of the orphan. Have 
you been ſo kind, added ſhe to ſpeak to M. Wa 


ere Kadare. 
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(this was à rich inhabitant of a neighbouring bo- 
rough, who for above thirty years had farmed Mr. 
de Terviere's, my grandfather's eſtate; and had 
gained the greateſt part of his fortune, in his 
family.) Ves, ſaid her friend, L have been with 
him this morning, he ſays he will conform himſelf 
to your deſire, and will come to aſſure you of it 
himſelf. So, pray make yourſelf eaſy,” Miſs de 
Terviere is not ſo much an orphan as you imagine p 
pray, Madam, think better of her mother; tis 
true ſhe neglects her now, but ſhe muſt infallibly 
ve the little charming creature, as ſoon as the ſees 
her. 44 
Tuo' they ſpoke very low, I bead every thing 
they. ſaid z the term orphan, at firſt furprized me 
extremely, as I knew I had a mother; but Mrs. 
de Trele a tend made me ſenſible of her meaning, 


2 ri me know that my mother did not love: 44 1 


et been fully acquainted with her 

ü — 8 I could not now think of it, with- 
out burſting into tears, and —— with * 
greateſt. conſternation. 1. * 

Ar days after this, Mrs. de Trele was Þ 
ill, that her daughters were ſent for; but ſhe died 
before they came. They ſtayed four or five 
in the houſe, in order to pay their laſt duties to 
their mother, and ſet every thing in order in the 
abſence: of their brothers, one of whom was at 
Paris, and the other in the army. There were a 
thouſand debates: between the two fiſters, who 
ſometimes quarrelled, and ſometimes united againſt 
a man to whom their eldeſt brother, who had been : 
informed of his mother's illneſs, had ſent a letter 
of attorney from Paris. Theſe clamours made the 
houſe: continually in an indecent uproar ; for an 
"> een, and a ** thirſt of plunder, 

bans ot 
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deprived them of every degree of tenderneſs for 
each other, and even left no room in their hearts for 
any concern for their mother's death. But when 
they found Mrs. de Trele had left me a diamond- 
ring worth two thouſan livres, they loſt all pa- 
tience, could not bear to ſee me, and even re- 
flected upon their mother in a very ſevere and 
injurious manner. I had ſhut my ſelf up in a 
little room, where they had ordered me to go, 
becauſe my cries and lamentations were trou- 
bleſome to them; here I indulged my affliction, 
till the exceſs of my grief rendered me ſilent. Every 
thing about me hada ſolitary and melancholy gloom; 
I was looked upon as nobody; every face ſeemed 
unfriendly, or at leaſt looked with indifference 
upon me; and all of them appeared more ſtrange 
than if I had never known them. I ftood in this 
place as in a kind of ſanctuary from the rough uſage 
of my aunts, in which I was detained thro* the 
terror of being obliged to appear before them ; and 
where I even trembled every time I heard the 
found of their voices. Can you believe me, Ma- 
rianne, when Þ tell you that Þ cannot even now 
think of this dreadful fituation, without feeling a 
ſenſible terror. I had ever before been entirely 
unacquainted, with this ſtrange kind of miſery; my 
heart had been ſoftened by my grandmother's: ten- 
derneſs, ſo that I had never before felt what it was 
to have the leaſt trouble of mind; but I had now 
a ſadneſs lurking in the very bottom of my ſoul, 
which preyed upon my heart, and ſunk me into 
the moſt cruel deſpair.— We are only frighted at 
the thought of belonging to nobody, but ſink into 
nothing in the preſence of relations like theſe. 
Ar laſt my ſituation. began to change; 


aunts bad nothing more to diſpute about 
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therefore prepared to go home with their huſbands 


who were come for them; when they appointed 
an old ſervant of Mrs. de Trele's, a vine- dreſſer, 
who lodged in a little houſe in her court, to be 
houſe-keeper till the ſeals could be taken off. He 
came to fetch me from the little room in which 
] had hid my ſelf, and defired me to follow him 
into the hall where they were all at breakfaſt. 
I did ſo with the utmoſt reluctance; my eyes 
were caſt down, i trembled, turned pale, and 
durſt not look at the two dreadful ſiſters. They 
then debated what ſhould be done with me, 
and as both refuſed to keep me, it was concluded 
at laſt, that I ſhould ſtay with the poor vine- 
dreſſer. But they had no ſooner agreed how to 
diſpoſe of me than Mr. Villot, whom Mrs. de 


Trele had wrote to juſt befors the died, entered - 


the hall; I was tranſported at ſeeing him, and 
entreated him to carry me to his houſe ; he told 
me he came for that purpoſe, and with the two 
ladies conſent, would take me away immedi- 
ately, My aunts readily complied, my box was 
brought down, and committed to the care of a 
peaſant who was to carry it for us. When one 


of my aunts told me ſhe would write to my mo- 


ther, bid me be a good girl, and then both ſtept 
into their chaiſe, and drove away without kiſſing 
me. We ſet out ſoon after, and preſently ar- 
rived at Mr.  Villot's, whoſe wife received me 
with an air of gaiety, and a countenance ſo affable, 
that ſhe preſently became familiar to me. As 
my aunts had impoſed filence on my grief, I 
here found the ſatisfaction of crying as much as I 


pleaſed. A circumſtance that was accompanied 
with a peculiar kind of pleaſure. 

Some of the nuns entering at this part of the 
ſory,"gbliged N de . Terviere to break off : 
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I ſhall therefore, Madam, do ſo too, and de- 

fer the ſequel of her hiſtory, which contains 

ſcenes ſo extremely affecting that they muſt melt 

the moſt obdurate heart, to the next part, in 
-" which I ſhall fully attone for the ſhortneſs of 


this, 
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Ou muſt allow, Madam, that 1 : 1 


could not well be more expeditious 
than I am now; I began the hiftory 
of my friend the nun, in my laſt part, 
which you received laſt week, and I 
now ſend you the remainder. EE 230 
As ſoon as the nuns had left us, and we had 
dined, I went-into my friend's room, and defired 
her to proceed with her ſtory. When ſhe re- 
teſumed: 5 3s ) 
IyaD' not been at Mr. Villot's above two or 
three days, before I wrote to my mother, to let 
ber know where I was. In her anſwer, ſhe made 
uſe of ſeveral pretended reaſons to excuſe her not 
ſending for me, but promiſed to do it in a few 
days; but not hearing from her 1 wrote again, 
and continued to importune her with my letters 
till I grew weary : at laſt I found that, notwith- 
ſtanding her promiſes, ſhe had really no intention 
ot ever having me near her; however ſhe ſomes» 
times ſent me a little money to buy me ſome clothes, 
and allowed Mr. de Villot a trifle. for my board 
but tho? it was very. inconſiderable, it did 92 | 
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make this generous friend look coldly upon me, 
nor abate the tenderneſs and reſpect of any of his 
family. As for my aunts, I hardly need mention 
them, ſince I ſaw them not above once or twice in 
a year at moſt, and never received any benefit from 
them. 

Here I got acquainted with four or five young 
ladies in the neighbourhood, who were agreeable 
companions, and ſpent my time almoſt entirch 
with them, till I was near Teventeen. I went 
ſometimes too to ſee a widow lady of about 
forty, © who lived at a caſtle near half a 
league from our borough ; ſhe had been one of my 
mother's moſt intimate acquaintance, and was a 


perſon of a moſt pleaſing carriage; a genteel mien Wl lo 
and freſh cemplexion with a good plight of body, ¶ be 
gave her an air of beauty, which joined to the ap-W © 
pearance of the greateſt ſanctity and auſterity, ¶ he 
together with an intimacy with all the devout in WM fo 
that part of the country, engaged the veneration fu 
and eſteem of every one; for there is ſomething w. 


more edifying in the piety of a fine woman, than Wl gr. 
of any other. I was ſoon attracted by this lady's 
mild and obliging behaviour, and ſhe wrote to my 
mother to Jet her know that I frequently viſited ber. 
As ſhe knew not what to do with me, and was 
_ unwilling ever to ſee me at Paris, leſt my country 
education ſhould motify her pride, ſhe defired 
this lady to inſpire me with a deſire to take the 
veil. This ſhe undertakes immediately, and ac: 
cording]y engages all the religious of the neighbour 
hood, that they might contribute to the ſucceſs of her 
enterprize ; ſhe immediately redoubles her careſſe 
and profeſſions of friendſhip, keeps me almoſt 
every night to ſup with her, obliges me frequent) 
to lie in her. houſę, and ſcarce can ſhe permit me 


to be a moment out of her fight. MEAT 
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ic, Wt Villot rejoiced to ſee my affection for her, the 
his WW commended me, and appeared to efteem me muc 
ion more upon her account, and every body elf: 
in ſeemed to do fo too. Flattered with this general 
om applauſe, my devotion ſeemed to encreaſe every 

day, and my mien gradually received an-air of 
ung WY auſterity. I ſoon became a partner in all this 
ible WY 12dy's exerciſes, ſhe ſhut herſelf up with me to 
rely WW read pious lectures, and carryed me to hear all the 
rent I ſermons ſhe could get intelligence of. "Ah! my 
out Wl dear predeftinated, would ſhe ſay to me, (for ſhe 
fand her pious friends then called me by no other 
my name) what an affecting ſpectacle is the piety of 
as % fuch an amiable girl as thee! I cannot help 
nien looking upon thee without praiſing God, and 
ody, being inflamed with a more ardent love for him, 
ap- Oh without doubt, cried her religious friends, 
rity, her piety edifies us all; God bas appointed her 
ut infor a more holy ſtate; the world ſtands in need of 
tion WM ſuch noble and bright examples, and you, child, 
hing will be a ſbining inſtance of the triumphs: of his 
than MW grace. Theſe diſcourſes were accompanied with 
ady's IM an air and tone which expreſſed the greateſt ſur- 
my priſe, and the moſt profound eſteem and venera- 
ber. tion; while my preſence ſeemed to ſtrike them 
wall with a ſacred awe. I was pleaſed with being thus 


int honoured, and the widow had great hopes tf 
fired bringing me eaſily to _coumly with her deſign. 
e the Her houſe was ſituated near a convent, where we 
0% uiſcd to go once or twice a week; ſhe had a re- 


lation there who was acquainted with her defi 
and promoted it with all tha miftaken zeal and 
monaſtic cunning ſhe was capable of. I fay 
niſta ten, becauſe nothing ſure can be lefs par- 
donable, than the little artifices they make uſe of 
to ſeduce a young woman into a delire of being a 
nun; they ought rather to exaggerate the conſe- 
; | 7 
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quences of ſuch an engagement chan prevent ber 
ſeeing them. I never Want to che convent, by 
our religious friend ſqueeted my hand, and ſpobe 
to me with a kind of holy tenderneſs; While the 
nuns flocked about me, beſtowed on me the maſt 
affectionate careſſes, and enchanted me with the 
pretty names they gave me, and the devout and 
"File graces, which accompanied all: their ations, 
I never returned from this convent, but the widow 
ſpoke to me in raptures of the happy liſe thoſe girl 
lived there. While I was fo, delighted with thei 
ſeeming agreeable and peaceful ſichation, that ! 
was almoſt ready voluntarily to enter into the ſame 
ſtate z a new adventure for that time happily 
changed my reſolution... /}/.. 
O x day as the widow, was indiſpoſed, TI askel 
her to let her chambermaid go with me'to the con- 
vent, to return a book I had borrowed: of one of the 
nuns ; the lady was ill in bed, and a young woman 
of ubout five or ſix and twenty, of à tall and. gens 
_teel appearance came to the grate. I had obſerved 
that ſhe always appeared leſs chearſul than the relt, 
and had a countenance full of melancholy ſoſtneſs; 
and tho? ſhe always ſpoke to me with the greatelk 
affability, ſhe was the only perſon. that never gavd 
me any friendly names. As ſhe then appeared 
more uneaſy than ever, I imagined that the wasnot 
well, and told her, I was ſorry to ſee her look { 
much out of order. She ſaid ſhe had had a ver 
indifferent night, and offered to call ſome. of he 
ſiſters to keep me company. No, Miſs, replied1 
J cannot ſtay above an hour; beſides I ſhall ſoo 
have an opportunity of ſeeing our good friends 
without being 4 to leave them. How | With 
cout leaving them! returned ſhe, have you then 
deſire to be one of us? Yes, I am more than hal 
reſolved, replied I, and intend; to, write 5 
5 e . | e 
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mother, to let her know. ite - Y our happineſs has 5 
made me deſirous of ſharing it with you, added I, 
putting my hand thro* the grate to take bers, 
which ſhe gave me without making me any anſwer; 


Alten perceived that the tears came into her eyes, » 
ve WY and ſhe held down her head, as if to hide het con- 
u ccrn. I was filled with a ſurpriſe, Which for 
nome time kept me filent, when recovering my - 
owl {c1f and looking upon her, Tell me, cried I, why . 
nk do vou weep ? was I deceived in thinking you 


der happy ? At the word happy her tears redoubled ;' 
i erde | was touched without knowing the cauſe of 
ame! her affliction. At laſt after many ſighs, Which 
pily eſcaped her in ſpite of herſelf, Alas ! "Miſs, re- 
turned ſhe, I am not happy; but pray keep that a 


ſecret ; and I ou would never tell any body:; 
75 that I could ke, Pay letting fall ſome . * 5 
then ore you; and I will truſt you with the cauſe of 
man them ; it will not be unuſeful for you to know it. 
gen Here ſhe ſtopped to wipe her eyes. Go on, my 


dear friend, cried I weeping too, and hide. nothing... ©. 
from me. I feel myſelf afflicted at your 856 
neſs, and T ſhall regard the confidence you repoſe 7 

in me, as a favour that I ſhall never forget. 

You are deſirous of being a nun, cried ſhe. © 
the careſſes of our ſiſters, and I believe the in- 
lnuations of Mrs. de St. Hermieres (this was. the 
name of the widow) make you inclined to enter. 
into our. ſtate 3 you, fancy you have à call, tho? 
jou would perhaps have never thought ſo, had you -- 
not been deceived by their allurements. Beware, 
Miſs, leſt theſe diſpoſitions vaniſh” with the cir-- + 
cumſtances which igſpire you with chem. How 
creadful would it be mould you be miſtaken.) wen 
dught to have a natural” reliſh for the peculiar 
luties of the conyent, or elſe Wwe cannat taſte any 7 
kiisfaQtion* in then. We have our troubles, 
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which the world knows nothing of, and we gught 
to be horn with a diſpolition to ſupport them too, 
IJ entered this convent at your age, and I was 
induced to it from the ſame motives as your ſelf, 
I had an affection for a nun whom I thought my 
friend; and, tenderly careſſed by all the ſiſters, 
1 loved them ſo much, that I thought I could 
never be unbappy in their company. I was a 
younger daughter, and, all our family contributed 
to the charm that drew me hither: How delightful, 
ſaid Ito myſelf, muſt it be to ſpend my time with 
thoſe amiable ladies, whom it is a virtue to love 
how ſweet will it be to employ myſelf in the ſer- 
-vice of heaven, . in a peace and 1 ſo charm- 
ing, ſo divine! Alas ! Miſs, what childiſh folly ! 
deceived in the ſituation of my heart, I fancied that 
it Was piety prompted me to chuſe this retreat, 
when it was only the pleaſure of being with theſe 
dear girls, and taſting the ſweets of their friendſhip, 
This was the childiſh attraction that brought me 
Hither, this all my vocation ; no body had the 
| eſs to undeceive. me, and let- me know the 
uneaſineſs that would follow. However this priſon 
to grow burthenſome, and I became diſ- 
guſted towards the end of my noviciate; but this 
they affectionately told me was only a temptation, 
and I had not the courage to reſiſt them. + The 
day for my taking the vows arrived; I ſuffered my- 
ſelf to be prevailed upon, and did whatever they 
bid me with an emotion which ſuſpended all my 
reſlections. Others decided my lot, and I Was 
only a ſtupid ſpectator of the eternal engagements! 
_ "Hex. tears began here to flow: afreſh, and the 
could not pronounce theſe laſt words without a voice 


interrupted with ſighs: her affliction at fil 
her mo: 
ties 
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touched me, but here yas in a fight 
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tives for entering the convent ſo exactly reſembled 
mine, and Tfaw my hiſtory ſo plainly in her's, that 
| trembled at the dangers I had eſcaped; and at 
once grew diſguſted at the houſe, as well as thoſe 
that were in it. After a ſhort pauſe, I thanked 
her for the confidence ſhe had repoſed in me, when” 
ſhe again intreated me to conceal what ſhe had 
told me. I ſincerely promiſed I would do fo, and 
my tears had ſach an effect upon her, that ſhe frei 


and pulling a letter out of her boſom, without any 
:| WH direction, ſhe gave it me with a trembling hand; 
r- Wh ſince my condition raiſes your pity, reſumed ſhe, 
n- Wl pray deliver me from the danger this note expoſes” 
ne to. But have you not read it returned I, has 
at it not been opened? No, replied ſhe; but T fear 


at, I ſhould have opened it, and was going to do fo, 
eſe when my kind genius brought you hither, My 
up. veſolutions are now wavering, and I even regret 
me my having given it you, fain would have it 
the ain; but don't indulge me; and if you read it, 
the l deſire you never to mention the contents of it to 


man that is ſtronger than my reaſon and all my re- 
fections ; a man who has loſt his ſenſes, and would 


jon, I nake me loſe mine, and has already but too well 
The I hcceeded; it is s Judge of my ſurpriſe, 
my- vben 1 found it was an abbe, of ſeven or eight and 
they twenty, whom I ſaw almoſt every day at Mrs. de 
my Wt. Hermiere's ; a man who aſſumed anair of the 
Was We cateſt piety, and whoſe conduct I had hitherto - 


tought" altogether blameleſs. My "aſtoniſhment 
nediately py I know; reſumed ſhe, that you ſee him 
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told me, ſhe had other cares I was a ſtranger to; 


ne. It comes from my mortal enemy; from a 


was to0' viſible for her not to take notice of it im 


ten, he has deceived me, and perhaps himſelf too: | 
* loves me, but pray ſhew--him this letter, tel! 
it, and let him know _ 7" 
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that I will ſee him no more; that pity for me, 
and a regard to his own honour ought to induce 
him to leave me in repoſe. Alas]! I am unable to 
reſiſt his attacks, continued ſhe, and can't tell what 
would be the conſequence, ſhould 1 fee him 
again. I am capable of running away with him, 
of taking away my own liſe, or of any thing elle, 
| 2 2 that nothigg but horror Would attend his 
| and we ſhould be plunged in an abyſs, in 
pu 9 ſhould both periſh. - 45 aft 


- 
* 


TIs diſcourſe was accompanied with abun- 
dance of tears, and when ſhe had done, her coun- 
tenance was ſo much altered, that J could hardly 

_ Know. ber again. I wept with her, and we con- 
tinued for ſome time ſpeechleſs; at laſt I broke 
ſilence, and endeavoured to calm the diſorder of 
her ſoul. As you have a tender and virtuous mind, 

aid I, you need not fear that heaven will forſake 
you in your diſtreſs; you will ſoon triumph over 

© -your paſſion, your trouble will vaniſh, and you 
will be delighted with the reflection that you have 
abandoned a wretch, who would infallibly have 
Tuined you. 6218 F 
Iz bell here called the young lady to her 
devotions, when ſhe aroſe haſtily, and after deſiring 

me to favour her again with my company, left me. 

What J had juſt heard, had created ſuch à revo- 
lution in my mind, that I had fat, for ſome time 

quite motionleſs. I ſeemed as if waked but of a 
AIxthargy, and was in ſuch a ſurpriſe, that I did not 
_ "think of leaving the parlour; but in the midſt of 
my revery, I perceived it grew dark, when. | 
went again to the chambermaid who had — 

me thither. I was then quite cured of my deſire 
of being a nun; I was frightened to think J had 
| been ſo near entering into that Rate, ales. ro 
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ve given my word for it; but happily I had not 

yet gotte ei. e , SIN, i 
* Mxs. de St. Hermieres, to whom I returned, 
was very deſirous of having me ſtay all night; but 
I not only wanted to be alone, to indulge my new 

reflections, but was afraid that ſhe” would guess 
by my looks, what was the diſpoſition of my mind; 

1 therefore wanted time to enable me to aſſume x 
countenance which might not betray me. As I was 
going home, I met the Abbe who had cauſed the 
nun to ſhed ſo many tears; I was entering into 


Mr. Villot's houſe, and had therefore diſmiſſed 
the chambermaid. ' The young hypocrite, with a 
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We ſhall not, Miss, be fo happy as to enjoy your 
company to-night at Mrs. de St. Hermiere's, 
where I am going to ſupper. No, Sir, replied I, 
but I can give you ſome news of Miſs, de , 
whom 1 have juſt left, and who has ſpoke much 155 
of you. I am obliged to her, returned he, I fee - 
her ſometimes ; pray how does ſhe do? "Tho? it is | 
but three hours ſmce you left her, ſaid I, the is 

ſo caſt down, that you would hardly know her - 
again; I left her "bathed in tears, on account “ 
a young man, whoſe viſits fill her with hortor, 

and from whom ſhe is reſolved to receive no more 

as long as ſhe lives; ſhe deſired me to return him 

this letter, added I, taking it out of my pocket, 
where it accidentally opened. Tis probable the 
nun might have half broke open the ſeat; however, —*: 
this muſt doubtleſs have perſuaded him that 1 HA 
read it, and conſequently that I was acquainted 

with his villainy.. He took the note with a tem- 
bling hand, Your fervant, Sir, ſaid I, as I gare 

it him; fear nothing from me,; for I promiſe you © _ 

an inviolable ſecrecy; hut fear every thing Hm - '\ -4 
my friend, who is reſolved to expoſe you, if you- 
FW dontinue 
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continue to trouble her with your vilits. Ohe had 
not deſired me to frighten him with this menace; 
but I thought I might add this on my own. accord: 
In effect it ſucceeded, he was too frightened ever 
do revive the intrigue; ſo that I ſaved the nun, 
or rather her virtue, from his perſecutien ; tho 
there were ſome moments, in which ſhe would 
have given her life to enjoy the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing him again, as ſhe told me. afterwards, but her 
prayers and tears removed this diſordered tate of 
mind, and reſtored her tranquility. I returned the 
next day after dinner to Mrs. de St. Hermiere's, 
who was ſhut up in her oratory, while- two or 
three of her friends were waiting for her in the 
. parlour. As ſoon as ſhe — Are you 
re, my dear, cried ſhe, in a whining tone, | 
haye juſt been thinking of thee ; the time is com- 
ing, when I muſt no longer have the pleaſure of 
ag” 4c with us; but thou wilt be the better for 
it. We are going to be ſeparated from her, gentle- 
men, added ſhe, and it is in the houſe of God 
we muſt hereafter look for our nated, 
Why ſo, Madam ? cried I, with a ſmile I put on 
to hide a riſing bluſh. Why, my dear, returned 
ſhe, I have received joyful news for thee, the 
Marchioneſs thy mother has ſent me a letter in 
which ſhe conſeats to thy taking the veil; ſhe fays, 
he herſelf would ly exchange her pre- 
ſent condition, for that thou art diſpoſed to em- 
brace, and does not value the world enough to 
daetain thee in it ovary to thy deſires ; theſe are 
park us and I foreſee 2 wilt ſoon 
| u permiſſion, added ſhe, giving me 
the letter. Here the took notice, that I let fall 
ſome tears: What is the matter, -Miſs, reſumed 
ſhe, one would imagine this letter 7 you pain; 
did IJ make a wrong judgment of you f are We 
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mind, have you ch 


| ſurprize. | 
in a plaintive tone that expreſſed her aſtoniſhment. 
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all deceived ? ſure yu have not changed your 
I wiſh, Madam, you had 
conſ ulted me 7 ou wrote to my mother, 
returned I with a « * you have encreaſed ber 
averſion to me, for I will never be a nun, pro- 


 vidence, never appointed that tate ſor me. At 


this, Mrs. de St. Hermieres ſtood motionleſs, 


and all the company looked upon one another, - 


and lifted up their hands'to heaven, with a viſible 
ou will not be a nun then cried the, - 


It was a ſevere mortification to her, to be robbed - 


of the hopes of an adventure ſo very edifying to the © 


world, and ſo much to the credit of her piety ; for 


after that ſtock of devotion I had acquifed from her 
example, I only wanted a nun's habit to become 
her maſter- piece. Don't be diſturbed, Madam, - 


ſaid one of the company, with an air of conſi- 
dence; this is no more than I expected, it is only 
the laſt effort of out common enemy. You 


ſee her perhaps to-morrow fly to that happy. and 


holy retreat, which is well worth the trouble of 


going through a few temptations to obtam. No, 
ir, rgturned I, with the tears ſtill in my eyes ; 
no, this is not a temptation, but à refolution 
which is the reſult of deliberate thought. 


Hermieres, with a coolneſs, that was a 8 


the indiſference which followed. 


From chis time I found Got e 


in their behaviour, that 1 could "hardly" Ron 
again any of the ſociety. | I was diſgraced in their 


opinion, and all their tender regards and endearin 
expreſſions were changed into ſuch a diſt 
indifference and diſregard, that I could hardly 
believe myſelf in the ſame company. My viſits 
to the caſtle became no w ſo 
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Miſs, I fincerely pity you, ſaid Mrs. de St. 
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not ſee Mrs. de St. Hermieres above once in: 
month, who conſtantly gave me a ok but ciyi 
anden. . 

ABouT five months aker this. one of thi 
lady s footmen came from her to deſire my con. 
pany to dinner. I was ſurprized at the invitation 
which appeared ſo new to me, but more ſo to ſet 
ber reſume that affectionate behaviour which ſhe 
had not indulged. for-a long time. I found her 
with a gentleman of about fifty, of a pale, grave, 
and meagre. aſpect. Come, my dear, let me 
embrace you, faid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, 
I have never ceaſed to love you, though I haye 
- ceaſed telling you ſo ; let us think no more of my 
. lence on that head. or on the motives which 
. Cauſed it. God does every thing for the bei, 
the happineſs that is offered you, comforts me 
for that you have loft, and you ſhall know. what 
I mean after dinner. While ſhe was ſpeaking, 
I happened to caſt my eyes on the gentleman, 
who modeſtly caſt down his with a grave and 
reſpectful countenance, and with the air of one 
who had ſome concern in what ſhe was telling 
me. 
Ar rza dinner, A * to take a tun in the 

1 Miſs, ſaid Mrs. de St. Hermieres, a 
+ ſoon as he was gone, you have no fortune, you 
mamma will give you none, but this gentleman, 
who is the Baron de Sercour, has a very large one; b 
he is a man of very gteat piety, and che thinks he car Ml * 
not make a better uſe of his riches than by ſharing l 
them with a young lady of quality of your virtue, WM ' 
whoſe merit deſerves a fortune. He offers you il * 
| his hand, and if you conſent; the marriage will Wl ' 
be concluded. in a very few. days, which wil | 


- ſecure you a very conſiderable eſtate. | You: have 
e ace t to Write to your 1 
15 | + ME 
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n think you have no room to heſitate upon the 
vl courſe you 'ought to take, if you conſider the 
WH circumſtances you are in, and thoſe you may 
tha hercafter be reduced to. The Baron is not 
om of an age that will render him abſolutely diſtaſte- 
ion, Wl ſul ; I confeſs he has an ill ſtate of health, but 
added ſhe, lowering her voice, it is probable he 
won't live long; and if you ſhould loſe the Baron, 
he will leave you what will make his memory dear 
to you; and I aſſure you, the ſtate of a young, 
rich, tho? afflicted widow, is leſs painful than that 
of a lady of quality, without a fortune to ſupport 
it. Do you accept of the propoſal ? - 
I was ſome moments without anſwering her. 
1 was not unacquainted with the badneſs of my 
ſituation, and faw the advantages that would at- 
tend ſuch an union. Tis true his penitent me- 
lancholy look rendered him diſagreeable to me, 
and I could not without reluctance think of ac- 
cepting him for a huſband ; but I may accuſtom 
myſelf to him, thought T, and there are few un- ; 
— which plenty is not a remedy for; upon ; 
this, I took my reſolution. Well Madam, faid | 
| at laſt, if you will write to wy mehr „Lon 
conform to whatever ſhe pleaßes ne Baron 
preſently after this, came again into the m,. 
when I felt a palpitation at my heart, trembled at 
ſeeing him, and — not help imagin in that 
he was already my maſter. Sir, faid Mis, de 
St. Hermieres, as he entered, I muſt inform ou k 
that here is your lady, I found no difficulty to q 
perſuade” her to accept of that title. She does me: _ | 
a great deal of hgnour, returned he, ſaluting me f 
with a ſatisfaction that gave ſome vivacity to his W 
eyes, which uſually appeared very dull. He 
* began a 3 ſujtabis to a devotee i in 
Ve, 3 3 oY x abies. . — 
„ 1 Bs - Kean, 
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202 . The Virtuous Orphan. 
HRE I could not help intcrrupting the nun; 
How is it poſſible, Madam, ſaid I, you coull 
think of giving your perſon to a man, to whom you 
could not give your heart. In my opinion, we 
| have no right to diſpoſe of ourſelves, but where 
we are called by the tender tye of fouls : to con- 
ſent to be another's, without theſe dear engage 
ments, is to conſent to be miſerable, by aQting 
. contrary to that law of nature, which has given 
As paſſions and propenſities, that, when conducted 
by reaſon, point out the object, and are the only 
foundation of true felicity: we have ſurely no 
right to enter into bonds, which we have not the 
inclination, the ability to fulfil, and which there- 
fore not all the powers on earth can ever render 
ſacred ; and really I can only look on theſe matches, 
as a legal kind of proftitution ; ſince that tender 
. friendſhip, that ſympathy of ſouls is wanting, which 
is nec to conſtitute that indiſſoluble union, 
Which is the eſſence of marriage. 
+ . IndzeD you are in the right, returned Miß 
de Terviere; but I did not then know what love 
was, and therefore had not the delicacy which that 
paſſion inſpires; and conſequently could have none 
of theſe ſcruples. It was agreed, that the baron 
mould write to my mother that very day, that 
. Mrs. de St. Hermieres ſhould ſend another letter 
at the ſame time, and that I ſhould add a line or 
two at the bottom of her's, to ſhew that all was 
done with my conſent. It was concluded too, 
that it would be proper to keep this affair as ſecret 
as poſhble till the day of our marriage; becauſe 
the baron had a nephew, who was his hell, 
a eng it was neceſſary it ſhould be con- 
I Two days aſter this, as I was walking in gur 
duden, 1 was met by the abbe, nn, 
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hopes of preferment, had thrown off his gown ; 
but had ftill the character of a man of the moſt 
profound piety. Good morrow to you, Mils, - 
ſaid he, coming up to me, I am told that you 
are going to marry the Baron de Sercour, and am 
come to pay my reſpects to my aunt before hand. 

[ bluſhed at this diſcourſe, as if I had ſomething 
to reprvach myſelf with on his account. I don't 
know who told you fo, returned I, but you have 
not been miſinformed; I aſſure you, when I pro- 
miſed the Baron, I did not know that you were - 
his nephew, and I am only ſorry that it will de- 
prive you of an eſtate, which I never had the 
laſt thoughts of taking from you. Since I muſt © 
loſe it, returned he, with a forced ſmile, I had 
rather you ſhould have it than any body elſe. Mr. 
Villot, who was in another walk, ſeeing the 
abbe, came up to us to pay him his re 5 
which broke off our converſation; when he left 
me with an affected air of tranquility. He now - 

came to ſee. me very often, but deſired me not 

to tell any one, that he knew of our intended - - 
marriage; ſo that I concealed it from bis uncle, 

as well as Mrs, de St. Hermieres. The baron - 
ſoon heard of his frequent viſits, and aſked me the -- 
reaſon of them; but as I was entirely ignorant 
of his deſigns, I told him that I knew of no realon > © 
for his ſeeing me, unleſs it was becauſe. Mr. Vik - 
lot's was in the way to Mrs, de-St. Hermieress, - 
whom he viſited oftner. than uſual. When he . 
went to this lady's, he behaved in a mammer that ü 
quite ſurprized her; he told her that the greateſt uh 
difficulty he Jay under in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, ' 
was to conquer a violent paſſion which ſhe mnfpired, 
and that as he was now diſcharged from his fagred 
offce, ſhe might. do him the favour to accept o 
both his heart and perſon j this he {aid with an - 
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apparent confuſion, and with eyes fixed on the 
floor; as ſhe then thought him too. youn for hex, 
mne made no ſcruple of telling his difcourſs to me; 
but ſhe ſoon after changed her "reſolution : for 
"tho” the thought him too. young for a huſband, 
6 Jet he was not too young. to be agreeable to 
er. ; | | 
THe baron received a letter from my mother 
with her conſent, with another to me, and Mn. 
de St. Hermieres; when our marriage was ſtopped 
by a long and dangerous illneſs, from which it 
Was above two months before J was perfectly re- 
covered. The abbe all this while. appeared ex- 
tdttremely uneaſy at my condition, and came every 
day to know how 1 tid. So that the baron, who 
"© Had heard him ſay he would be married, as ſoon 
2s he could fix his affections, imagined he had a 
deſign upon me, and aſked me if it was not true. 
No, Sir, returned I, your nephew has never 
mentioned any thing to me on this ſubject, and 
ſeems to intereſt himſelf in my health, purely out 
of ſentiments of eſteem and friendſhip; and theſe 
were indeed my thoughts. 
Ax laſt I recovered, but was very much ſur- 
prized to find that Mrs. de St. Hermieres did not 
oin with the baron, in ſolliciting me to fix the 
day of our marriage. The day before that which 
was pitched upon for uniting me to the baron, 
 Thedefired me tocomeand pals it at her houſe, and 
le ttere,. In the morning ſhe. called me aſide ; 
My dear, faid ſhe, 1 can't help pitying vou, and 
+.» am ſorry to fee you fo dull, open your heart to 


* # 


me, there is a poffibility of your yet going back. 
I will engage to excuſe you to 28 mamma, and 
the abbe. ſhall ſpeak to his uncle, for I would not 
have you make a ſacrifice of, your. ſelf.” Alas! 
m, I have only conformed myſelf to your 
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me? Yes, Madam, replied I, with all my 
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advice, and it is too late now to recede; my mo- 
ther, Who does not love me, would not be ſo 
tractable as you imagine. Let us ſay no more of 
that, faid ſhe, with an air more peeviſh than 
compaſſionate. Here the abbe entered, and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Mrs. de St. Hermieres, I am 
told, Madam, faid he, you are to have company 
here to night; is Mrs. de Clarville to be one of 
your gueſts? She promiſed me that ſhe would, 
returned ſhe, but I am afraid ſhe will forger: - 
however to prevent it, I will ſend her a ſhort note. 
Miſs, added ſhe, I yeſterday hurt my hand, and 
can hardly hold the pen; will you write it for 


heart, you. need - but tell me what on would 
have me ſay. A word will do, returned ſhe ; fay, 


* 


Mang, r | 
OU know I expect you to night, pray dont 
diſappoint me. e I 


WIII you fign it, Madam, ſaid I, as ſoon as. © * 
had done. No, child, ſhe replied, there is n6_---. ; 


. p X — . 
need of that, ſhe will know what it means e 


then took the paper, and deſired the abb to m 
the bell ; then recollecting herſelf, No, you nee 
not, Sir, ſaid ſhe, as you don't ſtay ſuppe 11! 
think you had better go before the baron comes; 
and then you may do me the favour to give it her 
yourſelf, it won't be a ſtep out of your Way. wy 2 
give it me then, Madam, returned be, and 1 1 
will execute your commiſſion directly ; at this hBe 
aroſe and left us. Scarce was he gone, Wen 

the baron entered. We ſupped very late, and 
Mrs. de Clarville, whom I had never ſeen, d 

not come, nor did that lady mention her an more.” 1 
dupper was but juſt over when the clock unf, i 
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eleven. Mrs. de St. Hermieres put me in mind, 


that conſidering I was but upon the recovery, it 


was time, for me to go to bed, eſpecially as I wa, 


to riſe at five o'clock in the-morning 3 3 on which 
1 immediately took leave of the company. But 
J obſerved as Mrs. de St. Hermieres 3 
me, ſhe ſeemed confuſed and turned pale. 
of her maids attended me to my room, in — 
to undreſs ww, but 1 ſent her away, becauſe 1 
was not diſpoſ to bed. As 1 did not find 
myſelf ries avg to > Daw, J fat down in an ealy 
chair, in a kind of revery, ** „ J forgot myſelf 
for above an hour; after which being more awake 
than at firſt, I caſt my eyes upon ſome books in 
a glaſs-caſe, and aroſe to take one, that I might 
try if reading a little would not make me drouſy. 
I read for about half an hour, and juſt as began 
to grow weary, had thrown the book on the 
table, and was going to undreſs me, in order to 
go to bed; I heard a noiſe in a ſmall claſet which 
opened into my chamber, the door of which was 
but little more than half ſhut. The noiſe. con- 
tinued, I began to be terrified, and cryed out, 
Who is there ? Don- tbe afraid, Miss, faid a voice, 
which I thought I knew notwithſtanding my fur- 
_ priſe, and immediately appeared the abe, * 
with a ſmiling air came out of the cloſet. If 
mained ſome time with my eyes fixed and 1 
upon him, without being able to ſpeak. Lord! 
what do you do here, Sir? cried. I 5 laſt, hardly 
* able to recover myſelf; who brought you here? 


by me, I aſſure you I am here 2 for the 

fake of being here. Ah! what do you do here? 
purſued I, raifing my voice, get you gone imme= 
diately, added I, riſing to open the, 40 oor, but 1 
ge _ for the maid 805 locked it, 1. taken 
2 oe N 


Fear nothing, ſaid he, impudentiy fitting down , 
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= : the key. I then began to be full of ra 
: nd defpales and ran to the. window to open 5 
and call out, No, no, 1 ſhall retire in a moment 
+ WI down the back * cried he, holding me by 
my arm; believe me gvery body are in bed and 
" aſleep, and if you a them, they will believe I 
bo have made uſe "of this ſtent hour of * and have 
er not let flip ſuch an opportunity; eſpecially as 1 
1 am here by your conſent, my conſent, -vil- - 
nd lain ! here by my conſent | Yes, faid he, and 
iy here is a proof of it, read your own note, added 
Af he, ſhewing me that which Mrs. de St. Hermieres 
had defired me to write for her, with the word 


— Mapam tore off. Oh thou wretch, thou abo- 
tht minable villain, ob, what a horrid monſter 1 cried 
fy I, falling into my eaſy chair; O my God! —-—. 


My ſurpriſe and- tears here ſtopped my voice, -and f 
] was in an agony that nearly reſembled madneſs. 
He ſaw my condition without being moved, and - 
with all the calmneſs of the moſt hardened villain, 

was ſometimes tempted to caſt myſelf upon him, 

and endeavour: to fear him in pieces, but my 
weakneſs reſtrained me, and then ſuddenly ſeized 

by another emotion, I threw myfelf at his feet, 

Ob! Sir, cried I, why will you ruin me? what 
have I done to you? remember your own cha. 
tacter remember the ſervice I have dene 

I have not divulged your ſecret, 


Ny you *.; = 
40 will never do it as long as I live. He then raiſed - 9 9 
dy me up with the ſame coolneſs. Tho? you ſhould 
6? not hold your tongue, no body will believe yous, 


returned he, it would only be looked upon asthe 
effect of your jealouſy ; it is not now in your | 
power to hurt me: come, be calm, every thing 
will be over by and by, I am only doing you a 
piece of ſervice, by delivering you from a mar- 
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and which was going to ruin me; that is al. 
While he was ſpeaking, I heard the noiſe of ſeveral 
moms my door ſuddenly burſt - open, and the 
firſt object which ſtruck my eyes, was the Baron 
de 3 with his drawn ſword in his hand, 
accompanied by Mrs. de St. Hermieres, a gentle 
man who fupped with us, and two or three of the 
domeſtics, all armed. | 
Tust baron and his friend had jain at the caſle, 
where Mrs. de St. Hermieres had detained them 
under a pretence that they might be near the church, 
where they were to go very early in the morning. 
This lady had cauſed them both to be awakened, 
and ſent word that the ſervants had diſturbed her 
and told her that they heard the noiſe of different 
voices in my chamber; that indeed I did not 
cry out, but that ſhe preſumed I either durſt not, 
or that I was hindered f from doingit, and that to 
all appearance there were thieves in my room, 
and therefore entreated them for my fake as well 
as her's, to fly to my aſſiſtance with her ſer- 
vants. This was the reaſon why they all came in 
NT: | 
- THE be, who wa what would 8 
had juſt ſet me in the chair, and when they ap- 
—_—_ had ſeated himſelf by me, with one of my 
hands in his; I turned my head towards them 
with an air of conſternation, and my face bathed 
in tears, As ſoon as I ſaw them, [ gave a loud 
ſſbriek, which they might reaſonably — — to 
t the confuſion vas in at being ſurprized with the 
abbé: my tears were an additional ꝓreſumption 
| 28 me; for from whence could they proceed, 
ſince I had not called out for help, but from the 
175 afictien of a fond woman, ready to be ſeparated 
RIP inane bim the loves, The abbe I remember roſe 
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came to myſelf thro 
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ated How! you, Miss] cried the baron lifting 


vp his hands and eyes with a geſture expreflive of 

the greateſt "conſternation ; You ! whom 1 have 
thought ſo virtuous Ah, whom can we truſt to? 

It was impoſſible for me to make any reply, ſince 
| was almoſt? ſuffocated with my ſighs. Pardon 
me, Sir, the confuſion] pive A ſaid the abbe, 

in a ſuppliant tone, it is but two or three days 
ſince I was informed of the intereſt you had in this 
lady and the neceſſity ſhe is under of marrying you. 
In the trouble into which this marriage caſt her, 
ſhe deſired to ſee me once more; l yielded to her 
tender entreaties, to her grief, to this note, added 


he, ſhewing him the contents of it. In ſhort; Sir, 


ſhe wept, ſhe weeps till; ſhe is lovely, and Tam 
but a man, How ] that note! cried I, and 
then ſtopped. I Was unable to ſay any more, but 
immediately fainted: The abbẽ 25 fees away, 
and the baron de Sercour, I was afterwards told, 

was ſo diſordered, that he was obliged to be carried 
out of the room, and no ſooner recovered a little 
but inſiſted upon g going home. For my part, I 

e aſſiſtance of the abbe's 

accomplice, the perſidious Mrs. de St. Hermieres, 
who retired as ſoon as T opened my eyes. In vain 
| defired to ſpeak with her, ſhe would not return, 
but left me with her women. I was inſtantly 


ſeized with a violent fever, and at ſix o clock wass 
{:nt back to Mr, Villot's, with a mind much more 


diſordered than my Ny 


You will eaſih judge. Miss, ue e 


muft be ſoon blazed abroad, which indeed it was 
in the moſt cruel manner "and to ſay all in one 


word, it entirely ruined my reputation. The 


bron and Mies. de St Hermieres, wrote to my 
mother about it, and ſent back her conſent. 


e that lady pleaded ſo * N 


— 
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for the abbe, that ſhe made a perfect reconcyliath 
between hs and his uncle. The baron, wh 
really loved me, aſperſed me with ſuch an air! 
chriſtianity, and lamented my ſeeming baſeneſ i 
terms ſo intereſting, ſo ſevere, and yet ſo piou 
that nobody could hear him without being affecte 
I remained near three months ſtruggling with de: 
diſgraced and ruined in the opinion of the worl 
and without any other reſource, than the charity 
of my conſtant friends, the honeſt Mr. Villot ai 
his wits, who aſſiſted me with all imaginable car 
notwithſtanding the indignation of my mother 
who ſent them word that ſhe ſhould entirely abandat 
and diſown me. Theſe good people were allth 
ever oppoſed the torrent of reproach, into which 
wasfallen; not that they thought meentirelyinnocen 
tho* they could not be perſuaded” to believe I y 
ſo culpable, as the world was ill-natured enough t 
imagine. At laſt my fever began to abate, ant 
I no ſooner found myſelf in a condition to diſcourſe 
than my firſt care was to relate to them all I Ke. 
of this unhappy event, and the reaſons I bad t 
ſuſpect that, 3 was an accom 
plice in the abbe's crime. They regarded him a 
ſaint, and therefore I thought it my duty to un 
maſk. him, by truſting them, under an oath 0 
ſecrecy, with his adventure with the, nun. Ib 
ſufficiently undeceived them, and removed 
- leaſt ſuſpicion of my guilt ; and from that infſtan 
they never ceaſed to vindicate my innocence, an 
maintain with the utmoſt courage, that the pub 
lic did not do me juſtice; but they were on 


laughed at, 3 lion could ſay ſignified nothing 


As ſoon as I could venture abroad, I endeavoure 


to vindicate myſelf; but every body ſhuned me 
2 all my companions were forbid t ce ne 
1 then confined myſelf „ 1 
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antinually bathed in - tears, implored the aſſiſtance 
ff heaven to clear up my innocence ; and my 
prayers at laſt were heard. One of Mrs de St. 
Hermieres women's, who was married and ready to 
lie in, being in danger of her life, thought herſelf” 
obliged to reveal the ſecret, and therefore ſaid in 
the preſence of ſeveral witneſſes, that the abbe 
had made her a preſent of a fine ring, to engage her 
to convey him into a cloſet in my chamber, while 
they were at Tupper, and between twelve and 
one to tell Mrs, de St. Hermieres, that ſhe heard 
2 noiſe in my room» I at firſt, ſaid ſhe, refuſed 
to do it except Miſs de Terviere ſhould approve 
of it ; he then me to keep it ſecret, and 
told me that his deſign was only to break off her 
marriage with his uncle, by which he ſhould loſe 
his eſtate; and further-preſented me with a note 
for three thouſand livres, which I was to receive as 
ſon as the baron was dead. The note and the 
ting, ſaid ſhe, corrupted me; I introduced him 
into the cloſet, and the marriage was not only 
broken off, but the young lady's reputation loſt: 
this is all the reparation I can make her, and I beg 
you will vindicate her to the world, and intreat her 
pardon for me. | , 

Tas, my dear Marianne, might have been 
a ſufficient teſtimony of my innocence! for the 
perſons who heard her make this declaration, did 
me the juſtice to repeat it where ever they went. 
But this was not all. Mrs, de St. Hermieres going 
to pay a viſit to one of her friends, her coach was + 
overturned into a deep ditch, from which ſhe was 
taken much- bruiſed and ſpeecbleſs. This accident 
tirew her into ſuch a violent fever, that her life 
vas deſpaired of, In this extremity: the ſent ſor 
Mr. Villot, and in the preſence of a number of. 
yitneſſes, delivered to him a paper ſealed up and 
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written by her own hand, charging him to open 


world. He made haſte to diſcharge his commil- 


Irx is impoſſible to expreſs the joy, the fatisfac- h 
tion and delight this writing gave me; you multi in 
judge of it by that exceſs of miſery, under which " 
. - _ Thad ſo long Janguiſhed. Mr. Villot went imme- 
diately to ſhew this paper every where, and began 


*$ pay me a viſit, and make his apology. - Every body 


| eſteem and friendſhip: all, who knew my mother 
wWirote to her on this happy ſubject, while 5 
A | Yo . i 2 i Abbe 


it as ſoon as he got home, and publiſh it to the 


ſion, and we brokeit open with as much curioſity a 
3 and this in a few words was the ſubſtance 
of it. 5 


77208 Brin ready to appear before him to whon v 


I muſt give an account of all my actions, Ir 


hereby declare to the baron of Sercour, that be ul 


mw ought not to impute to Miſs de Terviere any wi 
part of the adventure which broke off his mar- 
<< riage with her. It was I and another perſon, pr 
ho contrived the ſtory of her having an in-WI" 
< clination for his nephew); and what happened in r 
* her room was a plot concerted between that 


other perſon and myſelf, in order to make af"! 
c breach between her and the baron. I die wih 


<- a heart full of the moſt perfect eſteem for the th 
e virtue of Miſs de Terviere, to whom I con- 
<< ſented to do an injury, from an apprehenſion fa 


*M of the wr which the faid other perſon 8 
* threatned to do me if I refuſed to be his accom-· er 
| on plice. I &; 1 8 5 N ir 
| | h | | ; 
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with the baron de Sercour, who inſtantly came tc 


began now to load me with the teſtimonies of their 
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be was not only contemned by his uncle, but 
became an object of public abhorrence, and Was 


the abliged to leave that part of the country, and hide 
mie imſelf in a town at ſome diſtance, where We 
ty oil eard about two years after, that his ill conduct and 


lebts had brought him to a jail in which he ended 


tis days. Mrs. de St. Hermieres's chambermaid 
recovered, and that lady herſelf ſurvived: that note 
hom WT which had cleared me ſo completely, and retired to 
s, Ia remote country ſeat of her's, where ſhe lived - 
at he when I left the country. | 'The baron de Sercour, 
any whom I uſed with the utmoſt politeneſs, endea- 
mar- voured to renew his friendſhip with me, and even 
on, propoſed to conclude our marriage; but he had uſed 
ne too ungenerouſly for me ever to take ſuch a 
ed in reſolution. 7» 14 * 72 1 01 
that 1 was now about eighteen years old, When 
ke Mrs. Durſan, an elderly widow lady, who was ſiſter 
with to Mr. de Terviere my grandfather, returned to 
the his part of the country, which ſhe had left fol 
con- above fifty years, that ſhe might ſee again her ; 
\fon MY family, and end her days amongſt: her relations, 
ſon | 


She had a ſon to whom ſhe had given Mato tals 4 


om- education, but having ſent him | to St. Malo's to 
tranſact ſome buſineſs for her, he fell in love with' 
young woman of great beauty; but of a poor and 
Es.“ Neuen infamous family, tho' her character was net 
ſtained with their vices; Mrs, Durſan no ſooner 
Sfac-W heard of bis deſign to marry this girl, than ſhe flew 
muſt into a rage, and let him know that he:could have- 
hich g nothing to expect from her but reſentment if he 
me- perſiſted in his deſign, which ſhe thought to the 
epani {if degree baſe and deteſtable. Her ſon, finding 
ge toll that ſhe was not to be prevailed upon, no longer 
body thought of- what he ſhould loſe by indulging Ris 
their pation, but cooly- reſolved upon bis 'own ruin. 
ther: He found means to cob the old lady of twenty; 
1 REES oe. ©Z 
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elſe, Well then, thou ſhalt ſtay with me, re. 
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thouſand livres, went to his miſtreſs,” impoſed 
upon her by a forged conſent of his mother's, 
whoſe hand he counterfeited, and had juſt time to 
marry her before the old lady, who too late found Hirt. 
out the robbery, could think of preventing it, and Wk vc 
obliged her to run away with him to avoid being Meir 
puriued, after having confeſſed that he had de- 
_ ceived her. Three or four years after this, he 
wrote two or three letters to Mrs. Durſan, who nue 
in anſwer to the ſorrow he expreſſed for his crime, 
Jet him know that he had behaved too ill ever to WW 
expect forgiveneſs, and that ſne would never ſee ti 
him more. So that ſne had not now heard from 
him for above ſeventeen years. Mr. de Terviere, ter 
my uncle, being acquainted. with this affair, went 
to wait upon the old lady, to endeavour to culti- 
vate a friendſhip with her, that he might be ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of her ſon, as he had been in 
that of my father; but he had to deal witha wo- 
man who had penetration enough to ſee through 
his deſigns; and ſhe was ſhocked at his xidiculous be- 
haviour. However ſhe bought his caſtle with the WW! 
eſtate that belonged to it, which he was glad to With: 
diſpoſe of, as he uſually reſided at his wife's eſtate 
in Burgudy. Mr. Villot carried me thither, to 
ſiee this lady. She was pleaſed with my company, 
and ſoon began to love me, and was delighted to D 
find that I had a ſincere affection for her. He, in- WW. 
tending to leave me with her only for a few days, 
came to fetch me away; but Mrs. Durſan was Hit 
not diſpoſed. to part with me. My dear, ſaid the, Wi 
taking me aſide; art thou weary of this houſe ? No, 
aunt, ſaid I, but I am weary of being any where 


turned ſhe, I think thou wilt be more reſpected Wu 
here than at Villot's. I think ſo o, Madam, 1c 
plied I ſmiling. Well chen Þ will write! u 
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ther ' to-morrow, added ſhe, to tet her know 
that I will take thee under my care; between thee | 
and I, Mr. Villot's is not a houſe ſuitable to thy 
irth. Miſs de Terviere a boarder at a farmer's, 
pvery pretty thing indeed | It is much better than 
ing boarder ata-yine-dreſler's, as I once thou 15 | 
| ſhould have been, replied I. It is ſo, ſaid | 
I heard thy hiſtory yeſterday, and am ſenſible bow 
ach thou art obliged to honeſt Villot and his 
riſe, But not to mention thy mother, what 
petty couple of aunts thou haſt got! what re- 
ations! 

WHILE we were talking thus, Mr. Villot en- 
tered the room. Come, Sir, ſaid Mrs Durſan, 
re were juſt talking of you; you are come for 
Miſs de Terviere; but ſuppoſe I ſhould not be 
ziling to part with her, you will reſign her to me, 
'on't you? how. much is due for her board ? You 
need not be in baſte about that, «replied he; as to 
ur young miſtreſs, it is fit nou ou ſhould have her, 
Ince you deſire it, but;yet I ſhall return home very 
dull, at the thoughts of having loſt her; we ſhall” 
tink the houſe looks very ſtrange without her, for 
we love her as well as our own child, and ſhall 
tever love her leſs, added be, with the tears ſtands 
ing in his eyes. Nor does your child, ſaid I, return 
our affection with a leſs degree of tenderneſs. 


ASF SS SFS S 


in- * Sir, cried Mrs, Durſan, with a look — 
lays, lde; 1 ſhe-wns charmed at his reluctance to part 
was vith me, you--need not diſturb yourſelf, you are 
ſhe, Wt going to loſe my couſin entirely, for you may 
— ome and ſee her as oſten as you pleaſe, My with 
here! 


nd I will gladly make uſe of this permiſſion, ſaid © 
le, with a low bow: I then embraced him with- 
ut ceremony, deſired him to give my ſincere love 
re- Mrs. Villot, and promiſed to go to. ſee Oe 
ext ny INES wich hg leſt me. 
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T now lived in that caſtle; which would have ade 
been my father's, had Mr. de Terviere my grund- Wl wr 
father lived long enough to have altered his will. de- 
Every thing here, for upwards of five years, con- pr: 
ſpired to make me pleaſed with my ſituation; the no 
beauty, with which they now flattered me, gained ſo! 
me abundance of admirers, and I ſoon became the be 
reigning toaſt of that part of the country, while my Wl th: 
behaviour made me univerſally beloved, and gained G 


me a great many friends. Mrs. Durſan, whom ! 
loved with the moſt ſincere affection, liſtened to 
the praiſes which ſhe frequently heard beſtowed 


upon me, with an eagerneſs which expreſſed the Wl te 
greatneſs of her affection; ſhe ſummed up theſe Wil of 
commendations, and from thence inferred that ſhe Wl vw 
had reaſon to love and admire me, and give me Wl 
the tendereſt place in her heart. But this good m 
lady, who had hitherto appeared in perfect health, WI 


began now to experience the decays of nature; N 
her vivacity and activity forſook her, and all the th 
infirmities of old age came on apace and filled me ot 
with apprehenſions that I ſhould ſoon loſe her. Wl 
I could not think of her dying, without the tt 
Teateſt uneaſineſs. Yet I reſolved not to fright pt 
, by diſcovering my concern, and therefore ft 
_ endeavoured to counterfeit my - uſual gaiety and f. 
chearfulneſs. But we laugh with a very ill grace, b. 
in caſes like this, and wretchedly mimic the re- t 
verſe of what we feel. I could not deceive Mrs. Wl 
Durſan; ſhe ſaw the ſituation of my heart, and o 
ſmiled moſt tenderly when ſhe looked at me, to WW 
thank me for. the ſtruggles ſhe ſaw I was in with Wl v 
myſelf. | „ 


with an affected vivacity, how ſhe did 1 an r 
better, child, to-day, ſaid ſhe, but We are not It: 
SL immortal; I have been a great while in the work, t 


e 
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added ſhe, fealing a packet. Pray, who do you 


write to, Madam, cried I?, To nobody, my 


Lear, returned [gs T have only been taking ſome. 
- Wh proper meaſures for thee. I have no child; it is 
e now above twenty years ſince I heard from my 
don, fo that I fancy he is dead; but tho” he ſhould 
ic be alive, it would be the fame thing to me; not 
i Wl that I have any reſentment againſt him now, may 


God bleſs him, and make him an honeſt man; 
1 WY but neither the honour of my family, religion, nor 
to good manners, which he has wn © violated, wall 
ed permit me to leave him my eſtate. Here I in- 
he Wl terrupted her, to endeavour to ſoften her in favour 
eſe of her unhappy ſon, but ſhe would not even hear 
he what I had to fay for him, Hold thy tongue, 


me Wl aid ſhe, it is not a fit of ill humour, that rendes 

0d me fo inflexible : the queſtion is not whether I 

th, I mould be kind to him; but whether being ſo 

e; vwould not be a weak and criminal indulgence, 

the that would break in upon all order, and be a breach 

me of juſtice, both human and divine, This filly 

her. vretch has had no regard to any thing, and yet 

the Wl thou wouldſt have me fet ſuch an example of im- 

toht WM punity, as might prove fatal to thy ſon, if thou 

fore Wl ſhouldſt ever have one Had he married as thy 

and WF father did, I will not ſay a girl of a noble extraction, 

ace, Wl but one of a good, or barely an honeſt. family, 

re- tho' ever fo poor, I ſhould have been reconciled 

Mis. ong ago; but for my fon not only to marry one 

and of the meaneſt birth, but of a family known to be 
„ % infamous; one from among the dreggs of e al 
with people; J cannot think of it without horror, But i 


to return to what IJ was ſaying, I have no other 
teir but thy uncle Terviere, who is already ver 
rich, and poſſeſſed of thy eſtate too. I have been 
told he had the cruelty to take the advantage of 

thy father's misfortunes, without ever endeavour 
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ing by his aſſiſtance to alleviate them. He would 
. rejoice at my ſon's baſeneſs, and my grief for him. 
©'Tho' he has thy father's eſtate, he nevertheleſs ſhew 
no concern for thee ; therefore I will not hear 0 
him. Thou haſt nothing to expect from thy 
barbarous mother, and deſerveſt a better ſituation, 
than thou wouldſt be left in, and I ſhall only make 
the fortune of a neice, for whom I have a tende 
affection, who I know loves me in return, fea 
to loſe me, and will I am ſure regret my loſs, tho 
ſhe is heir to my fortune. My fon will not find 
"thee without pity for him, in the misfortunes i 
which he is perhaps now involved. Thy gratitade 
is the reſource I leave bim. I could make no oth, 
- anſwer to this diſcourſe, but by burſting into 
flood of tears. Methought ſhe was going to ex 
pire, and this will ſeemed a ſort of giving me 
eternal adieu; never did ſhe appear fo dear to me 
as now. I fat down and gave a looſe te my for 
row); the eaſily gueſſed at the ſubject of my grief 
came to me, and taking me by the hand, I ho 
loveſt me better than my eſtate, my dear, don 
you; dry up thy tears, this is only a precautio 
which my years oblige me to take. I hope, Ma 
dam, fd. endeavouring to recover myſelf, yo 
Jon is not dead, and I wiſh you may live to ſee hin 
again. 3 5 Ke 
'  WhriLE we were in this diſcourſe, we hear 
the voices of two ladies. in the hall, who we 
come to pay us a viſit, on which I ran into m 
room to prevent their ſeeing my diſorder. How 
 - ever I was obliged to return in a little time to kee 
them company. When they told us, they ha 
agreed to divert themſelves the next dg wit 
fiſhing, and aſked us to partake with them in thei 
recreation; but as Hcould not have Mrs, Numan 
company, I found means to excuſe myfelß 
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tho I endeavoured to coneeal the motive, which 
made me unwilling to ſhare in their amuſements, _ 
by feigning an indiſpoſition; my aunt eaſily faw 
that the * was, that I could not bear to 
leave her. 

her taking notice of my concern for her, 
thro' them, and the daily diſcoveries ſhe made of 
my exceſſive | tenderneſs and 


hatever diſguiſes I put on to [oy a 
e ſaw 


regard for her, at 
made her love me with all that affection, which 


is due from an indulgent mother to a fond and obe- 
dient daughter. ; 


ONE day when the old lady was aſleep, as I was 
walking with a book in my hand, in which I was 
reading, in a grove adjoining to the caſtle, I heard 
a noiſe at the end of an avenue leading to the houſe, 
and immediately went to ſee what was the matter. 
When TI obſerved one of Mrs. Durſan's game- 
keepers, with one of his ſervants quarrelling with 
2 young gentleman, and endeavouring to make 
him deliver a gun he had on his ſhoulder. I felt 
myſelf a little moved at the brutalityand tareatening 
tone in which they ſpoke to him, as well as at the 
violence they were about to uſe, and therefure 
made as much haſte as I could to come up with 
them, calling to them at the ſame time to forbear. 
The nearer I approached them, the mote their 
behaviour diſpleaſed me, becauſe I could better 
perceive the young man, whom indeed it Was 
difficult to look upon with indifference; his air, 
his ſhape, and countenance ſtruck me, tho“ he 
appeared in a plain and thread: bare ſuit. What 
are you about there, cried I? in an angry tone, 
when I got pretty near them,. We have ſtopped 
this boy here, who has killed ſome game upon my 
lady's lands, and are going to take his from 


him, ſaid the keeper, with all the confidence of 
a man who is proud of his authority, and glad of an 
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opportunity to exert it. The young man pulled a 
His hat in a very reſpectful manner, as ſoon 281 
came near, and from time to time caſt upon me 
a modeſt and ſubmiſſive look while the other v 
ſpeaking. Let him alone, let the gentleman gg, 
faid I to the game-keeper, who had hitherto called 
him only boy, whoſe incivillity 1 was willing u 
attone for. Go about your buſineſs, added ] 
he is without doubt a ſtranger, and knew not upon 
what ground he might or might not divert himſelf, 
I did but croſs theſe fields, Madam, faid he with 
a low bow, in my way to another place, and they 
are miſtaken if they think I have ſhot any thing ai 
their miſtreſs's ground; but they are more in the 
wrong to pretend to diſarm a man they don't know 
and who, notwichſtanding the ill appearance I make 
am not born to be treated thus by men of the 
tation. On this the game - keeper and his comrade 
inſiſted that he deſerved no favour, and continue 
a giving him opprobrious language ; but I impoſed 
ſilence upon them with indignation ; at my fl, 


E 


coming, I had only found them brutiſh, but nc 
they began to uſe him with intollerable inſolence 
Hold your tongue, cried I to them, you talk non 
ſenſe; retire a little but don't go away. And the 
addreſſing myſelf to the young gentleman, I aſked 
if they had taken any game from him. No 
Miſs, faid he, I can't ſufficiently thank you fo 
the protection you have been pleaſed to grant me 
on this occaſion. I have been ſeeking ſome game 1 
it is true, but from a motive which will appear to 
you very pardonable; it is for a gentleman, whc 
has ſeveral relations amongſt the nobility of th 
country; he has been many years diſtant from it 
and returned to it the day before yeſterday with m 
mother. In ſhort, Miſs, it is for my father 
 w———] left him ſick, or at leaſt very much in 
n | << 81 3 n diſpoſed ore 
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Glpoſed, at the houſe of a peaſant, where we have 
retired ; and you will judge, that he can be but 
wall accommodated there, as he is not in a condition 
that will ſuffer him to be at much expence in pur- 
chaſing what is fit for him. I came out this morn- 
ng to ſell a little jewel 1 have in my pocket, and 


ook my fowling-piece in my hand, that I might, 
aas I returned back, catch ſomething which my 
3 father might eat with leſs diſguſt, than what they 
wi 


ave given him hitherto. lab. + 
You are ſenſible, Marianne, what a mor- 
fying diſcourſe this muſt be to the young gen- 
teman, yet there was not a ſingle word in it, 
10 which did not excite my regard as much as my 
enſibility 3 and which did not force me to diſ- 
tnguiſh the man from his misfortunes ; nothing 
could be more - oppoſite than his perſon and in- 
nuclocence. I am ſorry, Sir, ſaid I, that I did not 
ame ſoon enough to prevent what has paſt. You 
may ſhoot here. as often as you pleaſe, and I will 
ike care that nobody ſhall hinder you; here is 
ence ilenty of game, and you won't go far before you 
non-ind what you want for your father; but may I - 
ſee the jewel which you intend to fell} Alas! 
ladam, returned he, it is but a trifle; it is 
No ori; but about two hundred livres ; but that may 
u fool: (ficient to ſupport my father till bis affairs _ 
te ke a better turn. Here it is, added he, giving 

tme. If you pleaſe to come again to 'morrow' 

orning, faid I, after having taken the ring and 
wked at, perhaps I may. have found one willing 
0buy it, I will ſhew it to the lady of this caſtle,” 

m 10 rio is my aunt, - ſhe is generous, and I will tell 

h my: the reaſon that induces you to ſell it; it will 
ather ialibly move her, and 1 hope ſhe will ſpare you 

e trouble of carrying it to the town, where TI: 
poſed Wore fc you will find butane people who will care 


"> 
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to buy it. This I ſaid as I was giving him back 
the ring; but he defired me to keep it. There 
is no need of that, Miſs, faid he; ſince you wil 
be ſo good as to try what you can do for us, I will 
return to-morrow ; beſides it is fit the lady you 
ſpeak of, ſhould have time to examine it; there- 
fore permit me to leave it with you. I was fur- 
priſed at the ſudden frankneſs of this propoſition, 
which pleaſed me, and made me - bluſh without 
knowing why. However I refuſed at firſt to keep 
the ring, and preſſed him to take it back. No, 
Miſs, ſaid he, bowing, it is much better that you 
{ſhould have it, that you may be able to ſhow it, 
and on this he left me. I ſtood ſtill to look after 
him till he had got out of fight; I beheld him with... 
pity; I wi him well; ſaw him with ple | 
ſure, and thought that in this I was only gene- 10 
rous. c 8 

The game-keeper and his comrade waited in a * 
walk thirty or forty ſteps from us, as I had ordered | 
2 and I then went back to 3 mo I. 
ſhould meet again this young gentleman, faid I, . 
I forbid you tondl mph. more, and 1 ſpal = 

take care that Mrs. Durſan herſelf ſhall forbid it 
too. I then went into. the caſtle, with m 
mind full of this lovely youth, and charmed wi 
his modeſt, his reſpectful and polite behaviour 
even the ring took up ſome part of my attention 
but I did not conſider it as an indifferent thing 
As Mrs. Durſan was now awake, I told her m 
little adventure, and ſhe did not fail to approve al 
I had done; and this gave me ſuch hopes, that 
I immediately ſhewed her the ring, and told he 
what I had promiſed, not doubting but I ſhould 
meet with ſucceſs, and have the money for | 
directly; but I was quite miſtaken, my aunt ane 
| I were not affected in the ſame manner: the wa 
"TY | L.3 0 45 25 only 
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ay good and charitable; a diſpoſition that does 


& W..: uwally prompt people, to buy a thing they 
e are no manner of need of. Why, ſure thou waſt 
1 dreaming, ſaid ſhe, what ſhould I do with the 
" ing? I could buy it for nobody but thee, and 1 
0! have given thee much finer ones. No, child, 
© Wake it back again, returned ſhe; giving it me 
"With a melancholy and thoughtful air, take it 
*. out of my ſight, it makes me call to mind, a 


ſmall diamond I had formerly, which I gave to 
F my ſon, as ſoon as he had hniſhed bis Pdics ; : 
Wit is ſo like it thag one would think it the ſame.” 
7 (i this I took it ain, wrapped it up in the paper 
> WW had taken it out of, and afſured her ſhe ſhould 
rer ſee it any more. Stay, returned ſhe, I 1 
WM think it would be proper thou ſhouldſt lend the 
young man a little money, which he may pay 
Wl thee again when he has fold his jewel. There is 
ten crowns for him, I don't much care whether 
reale turns it or no; F will give it him, but don't _ 
"Mt him fo: Indeed 1 won't, Madam replied ' 
1] |, taking this ſmall ſum, which fell far ſhort of 
chat my generoſity would have excited me to 
have done for him, which however joined to what 
| propoſed to add to it, would become a little / 
more worthy of his acceptance; for Mrs. Durſan, 
who would have me play upon occafion, never 
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ou utered me to want money in my pocket, All 
* my concern was to know how to offer this fum © | 
45 b the young gentleman, without making him 
r - bluſh at the indigence of his family; or ſuſpect that 
* tis loan was gelen af F. 
he Tus next day as I was walking on the terraſs 
ould of the garden, with Mrs. Durſan, I was told that 
. a ſtranger wanted to ſpeak with me. I gueſſed who 
was, and went to him with a ſecret emotion, 
e Wa and received him with an air we generally aſſu me, 


14 


when 
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when we come to tell perſons we have not ſuc. 
ceeded in our attempts for them; I told him! 
was very ſorry that I could not perſuade my aunt 
to buy his ring; ſhe having ſo many already, that 
ſhe could not tell what to do with it; but how. 
ever ſhe would be glad to ſerve him and his family, 
and as a proof of it would lend him a ſmall ſum, 
till their affairs would make it convenient for them 
to return it. He ſeemed agreeably ſurprized, and 
with a grateful ſmile told me, he was at a loſs to 
know what he ought moſt to thank us for, the 

ſervice we were willing to do Wan or the 
care I took to diſguiſe the nature the obligation, 
My father and mother will feel as much gratitude 
for your kindneſs as myſelf, ſaid he; but I am 
come to tell you, Miſs, that our uneaſineſs is over, 
and that yeſterday we found a lady, who has been 
ſo kind as to lend us all we wanted. Mrs. Durſan, n 
who then entered the hall, prevented me from WM 1 
making him any reply. Is not this the gentleman t 
that truſted you with the ring you ſhewed me, Ml 1 
neice? ſaid ſhe. Yes, Madam,  rep'ied I, but M t 
the gentleman will not ſell it now. I am glad to WI v 
hear it, ſaid ſhe, but though I have not bought it, 
can I be of no ſervice to you, Sir, added ſhe, ad- 
drefling herſelf to him? Your parents, my niece 
informs me, are juſt arrived in this country, and 
I ſhould be glad of an opportunity. to ſerve them. 
I could hardly forbear embracing my aunt, I was 
+ fo pleaſed with this declaration. r ſhall let my 
father and mother know the obliging manner in 
which you intereſt yourſelf in our affairs, returned 
he, and meanwhile I entreat you, Madam, to 
cContinue in this favourable diſpoſition towards us. 
He had no ſooner pronounced theſe words, than 
Mrs. Durſan ſeemed. aſtoniſhed, and ſtood. for 
ſome time ſilent. When recovering herſelß, 1s 
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your father ſick ſtill? ſaid ſhe. He is better than 
ue. be was yeſterday, replied he. But pray, Sir, cried 
n 1 WM fic again, what is the nature of thoſe affairs which 
unt WJ bring him hither ? He is come to accommodate. 
bat ſome family concerns, Madam, returned he in a 
w- WT timorous tone, which he will acquaint you with 
ly, WH himſelf, when he has the honour to fee you; but 
m, there are ſome reaſons which will not permit him 
em to ſhew himſelf fo ſoon. Well, ſaid 83 
and hold of my arm, to help her to go, I have friends 
to in this country, and it will not be my fault, if I 
the am not of ſervice to you. She then left him, and 
the WI contrary to my inclination obliged me to wait on 
on, ber; for methought I had ſtill many things to ſay 
ade to him, and he on his part ſeemed not to have diſ- 
am Wl cloſed all his mind to me, and I could eafilyperceive 
he was ſorry to part from me ſo ſoon. This young 
man, ſaid Mrs. Durſan, has a moſt engaging 
min, and I am perſuaded he muſt belong to per- 
ſons of faſhion. His voice gave me a ſtrange emo- 
tion; I could not help fancying I heard my ſon 
ipeak. Some body here interrupted our converſa--. 
tion, when I went into my room in a deep ſtudy, 
while this amiable perſon took up all my thoughts. 
| longed to ſee him again, but waited two days in 
vain, tho* not without a great deal of impatience. - 
The ſecond day, one of Mrs. Durſan's moſt in- 
timate friends came to pay her a viſit at about four 
in the afternoon, and as I was, out of complai- 
lance, waiting upon her back to her coach, Which 
ſhe had ordered to ſtop at the great walk: which. 
leads to the caſtle; Let us take a turn this way 
ſor a few minutes, | ſaid ſhe, turning towards 4 
little wood which ſurrounded the houſe, and which: * -- 
had been cut through: to make this avenue; there 
are ſome perſons. who wait for us there, ſaid he, 
who durſt not follow me 1 your houſe, and wks 
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I fain would ſhew you. - I ſmiled at this ; May 1 
truſt myſelf with you, Madam, ſaid I in jeſt, haz WM hc 
nobody an intention to run away with me. No, Wl vi 
returned ſhe, in the fame tone, I won't take you fat] 
far. And indeed we had hardly got into the midſt nt 
of the wood, before we faw, about ten paces from M. 
us, three perſons who approached us with great bra 
reſpect and civility, one of whom I at once knew m 
to be the young man | have mentioned; the other me. 
was a genteel woman of about forty years old, who l 
ſcemed to have been a perfe& beauty, and had ſtil! nit 
a moſt engaging appearance, tho' her pale and me- 8 
lancholy countenance, ſhewed ſhe had been long m 
involved in diſtreſs, and been familiar with ſorrow. Wh” 
She was dreſſed in an old gown, which had only 
the marks of having once been fine. The other 
was a man between forty and fifty years old, of a 
very ſickly look, and was ſo ill dreſſed that he had 
no marks of his dignity but his ſword. It was he 
that came up to us firſt with a reſpectful bow, which 
] returned, full of curiofity to know what this ſcene 
would produce; Sir, ſaid I, to the youth who ſtood 
by him, pray tell me who Iam now with. It is my 
father and mother, Miſs, that you ſee here, re- 
turned he, and not to keep you any longer in ſuſ· W'* 
pence, you are with Mr. and Mrs. Durſan. Tis 
true, my dear, ſaid the lady that brought me, this 
is your couſin, the ſon of that aunt who has given 
you all her eſtate, as ſhe has told me herſelf, and I 
muſt now beg your pardon ; for, ſenſibſe of your 
great ſoul, I know that in bringing you hither, 1 
have done you the worſt office in the world. © 
SCARCE had ſhe uttered theſe words when Mrs. 
Durſan threw-herſelf at my fget. It is I that haye 
been the cauſe of my husband's misfortunes," nd 
therefore I ought to proſtrate myſelf before you, 
and to entreat you to pity him and his ſon, cried” 
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ſhe, taking hold of my hand, which ſhe bathed 
with her tears: whilſt ſhe was ſpeaking both the 
father and ſon, with their eyes full, waited for my 
anſwer in the moſt ſupplicating poſture. Dear, 
Madam, what do you do there? cried I, em- 
bracing her, and penetrated even to the bottom of 
my ſoul, at ſeeing this unfortunate family around 
me, making TS ar bitrator of their fate, and 
ſolliciting me with trembling hands to pity their 
miſery. What are you doing, Madam? cried 1 
gain ; ariſe, you have not a better friend than 1 
m. Is it neceſſary thus to humble yourſelves be- 
fore me, to touch my heart? Can your eſtate be 
mine whilſt you live? I have not received that 
cit without pain, and ſhall give it up to you with 
a thouſand times more pleaſure: than it. could ever 
hare given me in the poſſeſſion. At the ſame time, 
offered my hand to the father and fon, who took 


hold of it with ſuch a tender timidity, as made me 
uh, notwithſtanding the confuſion I was in at 


us moving ſpectacle. In fine the mother whom * 
had held hitherto with my arm about her neck, 


roſe at laſt and left me at liberty. When I em- 


raced Mr, Durſan, who could only thank me by 
great many incoherent words, without conclud- - 
g one ſentence. After having left the father, 1 
alt my eyes on the ſon. He was my relation, and 
n theſe dircumſtances, nothing ought to have 
ndered me, from giving bim the ſame teſtimo- 1 
ics of my friendſhip as I had given Mr. Durſan; 


d not find my tenderneſs for him ſo. noble; there 
ad paſſed between us I don't know what, ſome- 
ling fo ſweets ſo tender, as to binder me from 
rating him with the ſame freedom; and which. 
en ſeemed to awe him. But wh „thought 8 
er a moment's reflection, fhould 1 treat him 
3 ff d 7 6 8 * With - +- \ 
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ut his relation to me was ſomething different. I 6 OR 
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I fain would ſhew you. I ſmiled at this; May! 
truſt myſelf with you, Madam, ſaid I in jeſt, has 
nobody an intention to run away with me. No, 
returned ſhe, in the fame tone, I won't take you 
far. And indeed we had hardly got into the midft 
of the wood, before we faw, about ten paces from 
us, three perſons who approached us with great 
reſpect and civility, one of whom I at once knew 
to be the young man I have mentioned; the other 
was a woman of about forty years old, who 
ſeemed to have been a perfect beauty, and had ſtill 
a moſt engaging appearance, tho? her pale and me- 
lancholy countenance, ſhewed ſhe had been long 
involved in diſtreſs, and been familiar with ſorrow. 
She was drefled in an old gown, which had only 
the marks of having once been fine. The other 
was a man between forty and fifty years old, of a 
very ſickly look, and was fo ill dreſſed that he had 
no marks of his dignity but his ſword. It was he 
that came up to us firſt with a reſpectful bow, which 
J returned, full of curioſity to know what this ſcene 
would produce; Sir, ſaid I, to the youth who ſtood 


by him, pray tell me who Iam now with. It is my 


father and mother; Miſs, that you ſee here, re- 
turned he, and not to keep you any longer in ſuſ- 
pence, you are with Mr. and Mrs. Durſan. *Tis 
true, my dear, ſaid the lady that brought me, this 


is your couſin, the ſon of that aunt who has given 


you all her eſtate, as ſhe has told me herſelf, and I 


muſt now beg your pardon ; for, ſenſibſe of your 
great ſoul, I know that in bringing you hither, 1 


have done you the worſt office in the world. | 
Sc AR ck had ſhe uttered theſe words when Mrs. 
Durſan threw-herſelf at my feet. It is I that have 


been the cauſe of my husband's misfortunes, and 
ought to -proſtrate myſelf before jou. 


therefore 1 


of 


and to entreat you to pity him and his * 
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he, taking hold of my hand, which ſhe bathed. \ 
with her tears: whilſt ſhe was ſpeaking both the 
father and ſon, with their eyes full, waited for my 
anſwer in the : moſt ſupplicating poſture. Dear, 
Madam, what do you do there? cried I, em- 
bracing her, and penetrated even to the bottom of 
my ſoul, at n unfortunate e 
me, making me the ,atbitrator of their fate, and 
ſolliciting me with trembling hands to pity their 
miſery. What are you doing, Madam? cried 1 
:0ain ; ariſe, you have not a better friend than 1 
m. Is it neceſſary thus to humble yourſelves be- 
fore me, to touch my heart? Can your eſtate be 
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gift without pain, and ſhall give it up to you with 
a thouſand times more pleaſure than it could ever 


[ offered my hand to the father and ſon, who took 
hold of it with ſuch a tender timidity, as made me 
bluſh, notwithſtanding the confuſion I was in at 
this moving ſpectacle. In fine the mother whom 
| had held hitherto with my arm about her neck, 
wroſe at laſt and left me at liberty. When Lem--; 
braced Mr, Durſan, who could only thank me by 


calt my eyes on the ſon. He was my relation, and 
in theſe dircumſtances, nothing , ought to have 
indered me, from giving him. the fame teſtimo- 
dies of my friendſhip as I bad given Mr. Durſan; 
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mine whilſt you live? I have not received that 


have given me in. the poſſeſſion. At the ſame time, 


great many incoherent words, without conclud- 7 5 
ung one ſentence. After having left the father, 1 


ut his relation to me was ſomething different, 1 " | 
ud not find my tenderneſs for him ſo noble; theres 


Wi paſſed between us J dan't know what, ſome- 

| Wii's fo ſweets ſo tender, as, to oder me from 

- W'<ting him with the fame. freedom; and which. - 
cn ſecmed to awe. him, But, n 773 
Fra moment's reſſection, ſhould I treat him 
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with more reſerve then the others? what will they 


think of it? I then came to a reſolution, and: 


ſaid I, to Mr. and Mrs. 


embraced him with an emotion which was equal 
/ OS OO A OTERTT INS 

Lr us firſt fee what 0 would have me do, 

urſan? my aunt has a 

very good affection for me, and you may depend 

upon the-aſcendant this will give me over her. [ 


muſt repeat it again, that the will ſhe has made in 


my favour ſhall ſtand for nothing, and I-will tel 
her ſo whenever you pleaſe. t we muſt take 


ſome meaſures ere you appear before her, added 


I, addreſſing myſelf to the father. Don't you 


think it proper, ſaid the lady who brought me 


here, that I ſhould prepare her to receive her ſon, 
znd let her know that he is here? No, | returned], 


jn a penſive tone, I know ſhe is inflexible with re- 


gard to Mr, Durſan, and therefore that cannot be 


the way to ſucceed. Alas! Miſs, eried the old 


gentleman, it would be only granting a pardon to 
a dying man; I ſhall ſoon be no more; it is not 
fcr myſelf, that I emplore her merey; it is for my 


we wife; it is for my fon, whom 1 fhall leave in the 


moſt wretched indigence. Why do you talk of 
indigence ! pray baniſh this thought from your 


mind, replied I; you don't do me Juſtice, I have 
already nap pra and now repeat it again, that! 


will withho 


from them nothing that is yours, and 
from this moment your condition ceaſes to depend 


on the ſucceſs of your reconciliation with my aunt ; 
unleſs upon my fefuſing to be her heir, ſhe ſhould 
make a new will in favour of another, which I can't 


ſce the leaſt probability of. But hold, I have 2 


- - thought juſt come into my mind. Ybur mother 


wants a chambermaid z the has loſt one whom 
doubtleſs you have known, it is poor le Feyre, let 
11s make ule Of als dennen een 
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put Mrs. Durſan in ber place. It is you, Madam, 


my aunt, and give her a character; you muſt an- 


nei 


gem to diſarm her reſentment. 
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ſaid 1 to the other lady, that muſt preſent her to 


ſwer for her affection to her, and boldly affirm of 
her all the advantageous things that can be ſaid or: 
an occaſion of this nature. This lady is amiable ; . 
the engaging, ſweetneſs of her countenance will 
give a ſanction to all you can ſay of her, and her 
conduct will completely juſtify. your encomiums.. 
My aunt will ſoon love her, and thank you for 
ing given her ſuch a treaſure ;- and ſhe will be 
no longer able to reſiſt, when in ſome happy mo- 
nent tl will give us an opportunity to diſcover the 
cheat. Beſides no woman ought to bluſh at ſerving 
an offended mother-in-law, when it is only a ſtrata». 
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I HAD no ſooner made this propoſal, than they 
all let me know they approved of it, by thanking 
me anew, and ſaying they were ſurprized at my 
generoſity, zeal, and good-will to them. To- 
morrow morning, ſaid the lady, who was both 
their friend and mine, I will introduce Mrs. Dur- 
ſan to her mother - in- law. She asked me to-day, 
if I knew of a diſcreet ſenſible perſon, that might © 
ſupply le Fevre's place; I promiſed I would look, 
out for one, and I now hire you for her, added 
ſhe, ſmiling, to Mrs. Durſan, who was delighted 
with my contrivance. We then heard ſome ſer- 
vants at a ſmall diſtance; when for fear of a dif- 
covery we agreed to part, and Mrs. du Frainville, - 
(that was the lady's name that brought me hither), 
and I retired accordingly, and went to the end f MM 
the avenue to her coach, in which ſhe waited to Wl 
take my. couſins to her houſe, while I returned 
home. The next morning about ten o'clock, Mrs, | 
du Frainyille-came to ſee us again, and entered my 
aunt's room almoſt as ſoon as I ; when after alittle 
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converſation, At laft, Madam, faid that lady, you 
have got another chambermaid ; and I affure you it 
is a very extraordinary one; was it not for you, 1 
would turn away mine, and keep her for myſelf, 
and I muſt needs love you very much, to give you 

the preference. She is a careful, ingenious, uf; 
tionate and virtuous woman; and in ſhort, I hardly 
think it poſſible for you to find her equal. Indeed 
cried my aunt, with ſome ſurprize ; pray what 
ſervice is ſhe leaving? how could any body part 
with ſuch an excellent ſervant? Is her miſtreſs 
dead? That is the caſe, returned Mrs. du Frain- 
ville, who had foreſeen the queſtion ; her lady died 
a few 1 6 ago, with whom ſhe lived many years, 
beſides ſhe belongs to a very worthy family, for 
whom I have a great efteem. - Well, Madam, 
when will you ſend her to me? faid my aunt, 
This minute, replied Mrs. du Frainville ; I left her 
but on the terraſs of your garden. How great ſo- 
ever her merit and good ſenſe is, I was not willing 
ſhe ſhould be preſent to hear the encomiums I have n 
given her. She don't know her worth ſo well as n 
I do; nor is it neceſſary that ſhe ſhould ; you need t 
only fend one of your ſervants for her. No, no, a 
fajd I, I will go myſelf, and went immediately. 1 6 
t 
| 


fancied ſhe muſt be uneaſy, and that ſhe ſtood in 
need of encouragement. Come, Madam, cried I, 
as I came up to her, you are accepted; my aunt | 
admits you into your own houſe, tho' ſhe thinks 
ſhe only receives you into her's. Alas! Miſs, 1 
tremble all over, and am afraid of ſhewing myſelf | 
in the confuſion I am in, replied ſhe, in a tone 
which was but too great a proof of what ſhe ſaid. 
Pray, why do you tremble, ſaid I to her? is it 
becauſe you are going to appear before one of the 
beſt women in the world, to whom you will ſoon. 
be very dear, and who perhaps in a fortnight”s time, 
i | may 8 
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may tenderly embrace you, and thank you for this 
leceit you put upon her? Come, Madam, you 

have no reaſon to be-troubled ; what have you to 
car? you are ſure of Mrs. du Franville, and I hope 
of me too. Of you! Miſs!” returned ſhe, you 
make me bluſh; who ſhould I depend upon 


if not on you? Come, Iamr to follow you, 


my confulion is almoſt diſſipated. On this we went 
into the room ſhe had been fo much afraid of; 
however in ſpight'of all her courage, ſhe : 


— 


appeared 
with an exceffive timorouſneſs; but which joined 


to her amiable and modeſt countenance, was only | 


to her an additional charm. For my part, I ſmiled ' 
with an air of fatisfaftion, in order to excite the 
ſame diſpoſition in my aunt, who looked at me to ſee + 
if I liked her. You are to ſtay here, Mrs. Brunon, 
aid Mrs. du Frainville, this lady Ng of you, / 
and I can't give you a greater proof of my friend- / 
ſhip, than in placing you with her; I have affured * 
her, that ſhe will be well ſatisfied with you, and 
am not afraid of having impoſed upon her. I dare 
not anſwer for any thing, but my zeal, and ut 
moſt endeavours to pleaſe the lady, replied the fic- 
titious Brunon, with a moſt engaging air. My 


aunt ſeemed at once prejudiced in her favour; 1 


believe, faid ſhe, to Mrs. du Frainville, I may 
thank you beforehand' for my chambermaid ; and [ 


am much miſtaken, if I ſhall not end my life with © 


her; I Mall make no agreement with you, Brunon, / 
added fe you may truſt to my generoſity, and T © 
am perfliaded we ſhall be well ſatisfied with each 
other. Vou are to lie in a room adjoining to mine, 
and I will order one of my women to ſhew it to 
you, No, no, aunt, ſaid I, as ſhe was going to 


ring the bell, you need not call any body, Tam - 
going to my room, and will ew her her*s. . As 1 


left my aunt, we heard her ſay t Mis. du Frain- - 


dee 
* 
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ville, 
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ville, this woman has been as beautiful as an ange 
at this I looked at Brunon, Don't you think, ſaid 


replied ſhe, ſqueezing my hand, it is a good begin- 
ning, and heaven ſeems to bleſs the part you have 
made me take. We ſtaid ſome time together; for 
I went out of the room, to acquaint her with a 
great many minute * which I deſired her not 
to neglect, and which J knew would exceeding|y 
pleaſe my aunt. She liftened to me quite tranſ- 
ported with gratitude, and it was impoſſible to ex- 
preſs a more lively ſenſe of an obligation, than ſhe 
then did. Her heart ſeemed every minute to ſwell 
with new tranſports of joy, which ſhe always con- 
cluded with the moſt affectionate careſſes. In a 
week's time my aunt ſeemed perfectly charmed 
with her behaviour, and let me know that if ſhe 
continued the fame, ſhe would be very bountiful to 
her, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe knew I would not be 
ſorry for. I entreat you to be fo, faid I; you 
have a mind too good, too generous, not to re- 
-compenſe her zeal and attachment to you; for [ 
can fee ſhe loves you, and her ſervice is accom- 
anied with a ſincere tenderneſs for your perſon. 
Thou art in the right, returned ſhe; I think ſo 
too; but I wonder that her virtue, and beauty did 
not when ſhe was young, turn the brains of ſome | 
young gentleman, and force him to marry her; for WM. 
ſhe has actually one of thoſe miſchievohs faces, 
which are apt to cauſe the utmoſt. diſturbance in a 
family. *Tis true, Madam, replied I, ſhe muſt 
certainly have ſpent her life in a very obſcure re- 
tirement, and I fancy my couſin Durſan muſt have 
had the misfortune to meet with juſt ſuch a perſon, 
added I, with a ſimple undeſigning air; but in the 


country where Brunon lived, a girl tho ever ſo 


— 
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charming is buried ahve. My aunt ſhrugged up 
her ſhoulder at this diſcourſe, and made me no 
anſwer. TI had ſeen Mr. Durſan and his ſon ſeve- 
ral times in the wood. as before, but the laſt time 
ound the father fo fick, with ſuch a livid and 
bloated counten ce, and with eyes fo dead, that 
| immediately thought he would not be able to re- 
turn, and I was not deceived. Dear couſin, ſaid 
he to me, I find myſelf dying. Mrs. du Frain- 
ville, ince I have been at her Fouſe, has procured 
me a phyſician and all the aſſiſtance that lay in her 
power, but it was too late, my illneſs has increafed 
ever ſince, therefore I came to-day for the laſt time 
to recommend to. you the intereſt of my unfortu- 
nate family. I endeavoured to comfort him, by 
giving him freſh aſſurances of my zeal and affec- - 
tion, and by relating the happy ſituation his affairs 
were in by his wife's having ſuch a ſhare of the old 
lady's eſteem and friendſhip, and therefore en- 
treated him to be eaſy, becauſe his misfortunes 
might poſſibly be over that very night. As I could 
not ſtay he roſe up to teſtify his thankfulneſs, and 
bid me adieu; but whether the ſubject of our con- 
verſation had exhauſted his ſpirits, or whether he 
was too much fatigued by walking from Mrs. du 
Frainville's coach to that part of the wood, he was 
ſeized with a ſtoppage of his breath, and fell down 
again upon the place where he had fat, and where 
we thought he would have expired. 1: ind #27 

His wife who was coming to us heard the cries 
of her ſon, and ran to aſſiſt him, ' whilſt Ftrembled 
to ſuch a degree, that I could hardly ſupport my 
ſelf. As I had a ſmelling bottle in my pocket, I 
pulled it cut and held it to his noſe. At laſt he 
came a little to himſelf, but it was impoſſible for 
him to walk to the coach, or endure the jolting f 
it from thence to Mrs, du Franville s. His —_ 1 
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and ſon, both as pale as death, looked at me with 
countenances which expreſſed the diſtraction of 
their minds, and aſked. me what they ſhould do. 
| There is no time to heſitate, cried I, he can be 
carried no where but to the caſtle, and while m 
, aunt is with Mrs, du Frainville, I will fetch ſome- 
body to convey him thither. To the caſtle ! cried 
his wife, Oh! Miſs, then we are ruined. No, 
ſaid I, don't diſturb yourſelf, we have nothing to 
fear, I will take every thing upon myſeif. When 
ran to the houſe and brought two men, who car- 
ried him into a little apartment on the ground floor. 
where I ordered him to be put to bed, fully per- 
ſuaded that he had not long to live; and there- 
fore as it was almoſt impoſſible to procure him 
either a phyſician or confeſſor unknown to Mrs. 
Durſan, and as I was afraid on the other hand, 
he would die without ſeeing her, I concluded that 
IJ muſt. begin by acquainting her, that there was 
a ſick perſon in the houſe. Sir, ſaid Iabruptly, 
to young Mr. Durſan, be fo good as to come 
with me to my aunt. He followed me with the 
tears in his eyes, and in the way I acquainted him 
with what I was going to ſay. We found Mrs. 
du Frainville taking leave of my aunt, and they 
were both in the utmoſt ſurpriſe to ſee us enter the 
room together. This gentleman's father, faid I 
to my aunt, is in the apartmeut below, where I 
have ordered him to be put to bed. He came with 
his ſon to thank you for the offers of ſervice ou 
have made him ; but the fatigue of the way, toge - 
ther with a violent illneſs he has been in for ſeveral 
months, had ſo exhauſted. his ſpirits that we feared 
he would die in the court; I ran to his aſſiſtance, 
and have put him in that room where I left him 
with Brunon ; and really, Madam, he is ſo ill that 
I fear he won't live Fi night. Dear, Sig, . 
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irs. du Frainville, is your father ſo ill as that? 
am extremely ſorry to hear it. She thought fit to 
imitate my diſcretion in concealing his name. Oh! 
Madam, added ſhe, addrefling himſelf to Mrs. 
Durſan, I am afflifted at this melancholy news. 
You know him then, Madam, cried my aunt. 
Yes, I know him and all his family ; he is related 
on his- mother's fide to the beſt families in this 
country; he came to ſee me ſome days ago with 
his wife and ſon, when I offered them my houſe, - 
and am even putting an end to the unhappy affair 
which brought him hither. He has a droply, 
Madam, and is befides overwhelmed with grief, 
and I implore all your goodneſs in his behalf. os ' 
can never 
object who has a greater claim to them. Permit 
= to leave you, for I muſt ſee him. Do, Ma- 

am, returned my aunt; let us go together; my. 
niece ſhall lend — her arm. 10 . 5 

I pip not think it proper, that ſhe ſhould ſee 
him yet, and conſidered. that by deferring it a 
little longer, chance might preſent us with ſome 
more intereſting circumſtances, in which there 


might be lefs danger of ſucceſs; for I feared {o 


much precipitation might ſpoil our ſcheme, with 
a perſon of my aunt's penetration and inflexible 


temper, and give our proceedings too much the 


air of a plot; for ſhe might have confidered her 


ſon's illneſs, if he recovered, as a mere farce con- 


trived to ſoften and work upon her; whereas a 


little delay might remove every ſuſpicion of that 


kind. I had ordered a phyſician and prieft to be 
ſent for, and as I did not doubt but Mr, Durfan 


would receive the euchariſt, I deſigned to intro- 


duce her in the midſt of that awful ceremony; 
a moment that appeared much more to inſure 


your favours better, nor on an 


lucceſs than the preſent . I therefore * 3 
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her to ſtay a little longer, and told her I would 
take care that nothing ſhould be wanting, which 
might be of ſervice to Mrs. du Frainville's friend; 
and in the mean time would let her know how he 
did, and when he would be in a condition to ſpeak 
to her. Mrs. du Frainville, who regulated her 
conduct by mine, was of the ſame opinion. 


Young Mr. Durſan joined with us, and 


of her not to leave the room, ſo that ſhe let us 


go, after having faid ſome obliging things to this 


oung gentleman, who as he left her, kiſſed her 
hag in a moſt tender and reſpectful manner; an 
action that ſeemed to make ſome impreſſion upon 
her. We found poor Brunon' bathed in tears; 
and the phyſician, who was juſt come with the 
prieſt, aſſured us he had but a few hours to live. 
After confeſſion, the prieſt told us that he deſired 


him to entreat Mrs. Durſan to come to him, be- 


fore he received the euchariſt. Are you deſired, 
Sir, faid I, to tell my aunt who he is. No, Mid, 
ſaid he, my commiſſion. extends no farther, than. 


to deſire her to come to him. The patient then 


called me with a weak voice, and I went to him. 
Dear couſin, ſaid he, I beg that you and Mrs, 
du Frainville will ſecond this gentleman's entrea- 


ties. We will, Sir, ſaid I, and I think it would 
de proper that your wife, for whom ſhe has a 


peculiar friendſhip, ſhould accompany us, while 
your ſon ſtays here with you. We then went to 


.the old lady: Madam, ſaid the prieſt, with a 


moſt ſerious air, I am come to tell you, that the 
poor gentleman below deſires to ſee you before he 


dies, that he may thank you for your kindneſs to | 
him, and acquaint you with ſomething that is of 


importance to you. Of importance o me re- 


plied ſhe with ſome ſurpriie, what can he have” 
to ſay to me, that I am concerned in? You have, 
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he ſays a ſon, returned the prieſt, whom he knew 


before he arrived in this country; and it is of that 
ſon, he is deſirous of ſpeaking to you. Of my ſon 
Ah! Sir, cried ſhe after a deep ſigh, deſite him 
not to trouble me with any thing on that ſubject. 


Tell him that I am extremely ſorry for the con- 


dition he is in; that in caſe God ſhould take him 


to himſelf, there is no ſervice, which his wife and 


ſon may not expect from me. I have. never indeed 
ſeen her; but if the has not been informed of the 
condition he is in, he need only ſay where ſhe is, 
and I will immediately ſend my coach for. her ; 
and if the ſick gentleman thinks he owes me any 
acknowledgment, the only teſtimony I deſire of 
it is, to be excuſed from knowing what that un- 
happy wretch, who calls me his mother, has deſired 
him to communicate to me ; however, if it is 
abſolutely neceſſary I ſhould know it, he may be 


Madam, replied the eccleſiaſtic; and whi * 
would be ſorry to have truſted to another. Con- 
ſider, Madam, that the perſon who ſends me is a 


ſelf. Pray, aunt, faid I then, let me beg of you 
du Frainville, I promiſed him to bring you down 


him, 
.% 4 | 


to him; becauſe he affured me, that you would 
infallibly reproach yourſelf, if you refuſed to hear 


ſatisfied with telling it you, Sir. —[t may be 
a ſecret proper to be revealed to none but you, 


dying man; he may have effential reaſons for 
ſpeaking to none but you; and it would be very 
cruel, Madam, to refuſe to hearken to his en- 
treaties in the condition he is in. No, Sir, re- 
turned ſhe, the promife he may have made my 

ſon, does not oblige me to hear it. However, 
| conſent he ſhall acquaint you with it, and if I am 
imprudent in this, I will accuſe nobody but my- 


to ſurmount this reluctance to the unknown gen- 
tleman's entreaties. Yes, Madam, rejoined Mrs. 
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him. How can you teize me ſo? cried the gl 
lady, with much emotion; what can he have tg 
ſay to me. What is the matter, Brunon ? addi 
ſhe, caſting her eyes upon her; what makes ju 
_ weep? It is becauſe ſhe knows the ſick gentlena 
returned I, and is concerned to ſee him dying, 
What! do you know him too? replied 
my aunt. Yes, Madam, returned ſhe ; he ha 
relations for whom I ſhall ever have ſentiments 
of tenderneſs and reſpect, and I would name them 
to you, if he did not deſire to be unknown. | 
don't want to know what he would conceal, n- 
plied my aunt ; but. fince you know who he iz 
and that he ſays he has been acquainted with m 
ſon, have you never ſeen them together? Yes, 
Madam, I own I have, ſaid ſhe; I have even 
known his ſon from his moſt. tender years. Hi 
ſon! returned ſhe, has he then children? I think 
he has but one, Madam, Brunon replied. 0 
that he had never been born! cried my aunt; 
What will become. of him? You pierce my hearty 
Brunon ; but ſpeak ; hide nothing from me; you 
are better informed than you would ſeem, to be; 
where is his father now? what ſituation was he it 

when you left him? He was miſerable, Madan 
replied Brunon, caſting down her eyes with 
_ melancholy air. He was miſerable ! you ſay; f 

rather he would be ſo, returned ſhe.-—— Bu 
tell me all, is hea widower ? No, Madam, {ai 
ſhe, with a confuſion which was obſerved by none 
but us who knew her. I have ſeen them all three; 
but in ſuch a condition as had you ſeen them, - woule 
certainly have diſarmed your indignation. I hav! 
heard enough, ſaid my aunt, with a deep ſigh 
what a marriage] ſhe is then with him; th 
woman whom the wretch choſe for his wife, a" 
© who is a diſhonour to him? Here the feht 
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ol Brunon bluſhed,” which gave us a very ſenſible 
pain; but ſhe preſently recovered herſelf, and re- 
dg pucd with a ſweet and compoſed air, I could en- 
Ju cage your eſteem for her, if you could only par- 
ma don her want of birth and fortune. She is virtuous, 
ing. Madam, all who know her will tell you ſo. Her 
pied virtue alone tis true could not. entitle her to the 
b honour of being Mrs. Durſan; but I'myſelf muſt 
ent be greatly miſerable, if virtue is not ſufficient to 
prevent our being deſpicable. How can you talk 
ſo, Brunon, returned ſhe ; if ſhe- was like you 
indeed ; | | 
AT this I perceived Brunon trembled, and 
looked at me to know what ſhe ſhould do; but 
while I was deliberating with myſelf, my aunt 
aroſe ſuddenly, to go down with us, and pre- 
vented this favourable opportunity of bringing on 
the intended reconciliation ; and was ſo quick that 
th? opportunity was even loſt when Brunon 
caſt her eyes upon me; and therefore I thought it 
better to delay it longer. Such critical moments 


; YOU as theſe ought to be laid hold of, and this I faw 
ve had let ſlip. However, we went down, not 
00 one ſof us having the courage to utter a word. As 


for me, I felt a palpitation at my heart; and 1 


„ich began to be uneaſy on my aunt's account; for I 
'; Ol feared we were going to expoſe her to more than 
10 ſhe could bear; but the blow ſhe was going to 


receive was my own work, and therefore I could 
not go back. At laſt we got to the ſick gentle- 
man's apartment; my aunt fighed as ſhe entered 
the room; Brunon bad a mortal paleneſs; my 
knees ſmote each other, and Mrs. du Frainvile 
followed us in an uneaſy and mournful filence. 
The confeſſor entered the room firſt, and went to 
the patient -whom they had raiſed up a little in his 


oa 


bed, His ſon'who was weeping by him, ow a 
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little; it began to grow duſkiſh, the bed waz 
placed in the darkeſt part of the room, and the 
curtains were drawn on that fide next the light, 
Sir, ſaid the eccleſiaſtic to*'the poor dying man, [ 
bring you Mrs. Durſan, whom you deſired to ſee 
before you received the euchariſt. Here ſhe i, 
The ſon then lifted up his weak and trembling hand; 
and endeavoured to pull off his cap; but my aunt, 
who was juſt come up to him, reached out her 
hand to prevent him. No, Sir, no, ſaid ſhe, pray 
remain as you are; you are but too well entitled 
to diſpenſe with ceremonies. We then placed her in 
an elbow-chair at his bed's head, and ſtood by her, 
Vou deſired, Sir, to ſpeak to me; would you have 


the company retire ? ſaid ſhe, rather liſtening than be 
looking at him. Here he fetched a deep ſigh, and u 
as her arm was reſting upon the bed, he reached WB 


his hand to her's, took hold of it, and in her ſur- to 
priſe had time to preſs it to his lips, and imprint Wi be 
upon it kiſſes intermingled with ſome fighs, which N 
were halt ſtifled by his weakneſs and difficulty of Wc 
breathing. At this action the mother appeared WI ſo 
troubled; ſeemed to have a confuſed idea of the War 
truth, and looked at him with attention and ſur- te 


priſe. What are you doing, ſaid ſhe, in a voice w 
which her aſtoniſhment rendered louder than uſual ; W 

who are you, Sir? Your victim, mother, te- Wk 
turned he, in the tone of one juſt ready to expire W 
bf My Son! Oh ! unhappy Durſan! I know D 
thee again, but this knowledge is enough to make Wi 
me die with grief, cried ſhe, falling back in her Wn 
chair, where ſhe turned pale, and continued mo- pr 
tionleſs, as if ſhe had fainted away; but however Ws 
ſhe did not, tho“ ſhe was not well. Our cries, E 
together with the aſſiſtance we gave her, in- te 
ſenſibly raiſing her ſpirits, What a ſurpriſe, "Fer > 
y « - | ©. wie 
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viere, cried ,ſhe,' after ſome ſighs, haſt thou ex- 
poſed me to? Alas! aunt; replied L, ſhould”'T 
ht, WW have deprived you of the pleaſure of pardoning your 
bing fen? Has not this young gentleman too a claim 
ſe to a place in your heart? is not he worthy of 
b. being loved, and could we deprive him of your 
nd; WY tenet nc fs, added i, ſhewing ber her grandſon, 
nt, who immediately threw himſelf at "ter feet? 
bet Toe tender and a ready conquered. grandmother, - 
ray WY bc1d out one of her hands, which he kifſed with 
tears of joy, and we all wept with him. Mes. 


rin Durſan, who was ftill only Brunon, the prieft 
ber. biniſelf, Mrs. de Frainville and I, all contributed 
ave to the ſoftening my dear aunt, who was in tears 
han WI berſelf, and faw nothing about her but tears, 


which thanked her for ſuffering herſelf to be touched, 
But however all was not done yet, we were ſtill - 
to ſoften her in favour of Brunon, who was on 


her knees behind young Durſan, and who not- 
withſtanding the 4 ns I made to her, durſt not 


y of W:dvance, left: ſhe ſhould injure her huſband and 
ared Wt ſon, by being an obſtacle to their ' reconciliation ; 
the Wand indeed we had hitherto only recalled "the . 
ſur- WM tenderneſs of an offended mother; but now ſhe 
roice ¶ was to triumph over her hatred and contempt for + 
ual ; a firanger, whom ſhe loved indeed, but without 
re- knowing her, and under another name. Mean 
xpire Wl while, my aunt continually looked upon young 
now Wl Durſan with complacency, without taking from 
nake WH tim her hand which he {till held in his: Ariſe, - 
her my child, faid ſhe; at laſt, I have nothing to re- 


mo- Wproach thee With. Alas! how can I teſiſt thee, _ 
rever when I could not hold out againſt thy father. 


cries, Here the careſſes of this young man, and our 


in- tears redoubled. Son, ſaid ſhe, addreſſing herſelf 


d for you? Lt us ſend every where for help, 
err Ms. 


We 


** 


to the ſick gentleman, is there no remedy to be 
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ve have phyſicians in the next town, let them be 
ſent for immediately. But, aunt, ſaid | 
vou ſtill forget one perſon, who is dear to your 
children; for whom we all intereſt ourſelve, 
and who begs to be permitted to appear before you. 
I underſtand thee, ſaid ſhe; well, I forgive her, 
But I am old, and cannot live long, and may 
therefore be diſpenſed with from ſeeing her. Th 
is ' impoſſible, Madam, returned I., you have 
already ſeen her, you know her, Brunon is 
witneſs you do. {hole her ! cried ſhe; and 
Brunon ſays that I do 4 Oh where is ſhe ? At your 
feet, replied young Mr. Durſan. My aunt, i 
moveable . at this new ſpectacle, ſat ſome time 
without pronouncing a word; and then, hold 
ing out her hand to her amiable daughter, Come, 
then, Brunon, faid ſhe embracing: her, come, 
I'] pay you for your ſervice ; you ſaid I knew her, 
why did not you fay I loved her too. Brunon, 
who from henceforward I ſhall call Mrs. Durſan 
appeared ſo ſenſible of my aunt's goodneſs, that 
ſhe ſeemed almoſt out of her ſenſes; ſhe embraced 
her fon, ſhe loaded Mrs. du Frainville and I wit 
careſſes; ſhe then ran to her huſband, and fell o 
his neck; entreated him to take courage, whe 
he, tho* almoſt expiring, aſked for his mother 
who embraced him in her turn, extremely forr 
to ſee him ſo ill. However he every. moment 
grew . weaker, and therefore prefſed the eccic 
Fallic to conclude the. reſt» of his office ; but a 
after what was. paſſed, he wanted ſome time fot 
recollection, we thought it proper to retire, an 
my aunt unable to ſupport ſuch violent emotions 
Fe .defired to be put to bed, when her ordinary in 
diſpoſitions increaſed to ſuch à degree,” that ſne 
could not riſe to ſee her ſon again, who expirec 
about ten at night. From this time, the fell ant 
A . N 


ot 


adeep melancholy; and was ſo extreme! y dejected, 
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that I ſincerely pitied her; and this 5 followed 
by 4 fever which never left her. I need not men- 


on Mrs. Durfan's concern for the loſs of her 
huſband; nor that of the ſon Nn bud KT, 


a father. The will whereby Mr. Durfan was 
diſinherited, was not yet revoked; and perhaps 
they might be apprehenſive, that my aunt would 
die before ſhe” had made another; *tho* it would 
not have been my fault, for I had already preſſed 
her ſeveral times to do it, but ſhe. always put me 
off till the next day. At laſt The defired Mrs. du 


will I made in favour of my neice. My intention 


ſince the death of my ſon was to cancel it, and ſhe 


has herſelf been continually ſolliciting me to it, 
and I now leave it in your hands, that you may 


taking another paper ſhe delivered it ſealed up to 
Mrs. du Frainville; that ſaid ſhe is my laſt will, 


and I deſire this lady to take it under her care; and 
will find in it; I think it proper to recommend 
them to you, and let 'you''know that are 


deſire of my heart; and that you cannot give me 


the more readily to comply with-it,*I muſt defire 
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Frainville and I to leave her alone, and preſently ß 
after ſent for us in again, and ordered Mrs. Dur- 

ſan and her ſon to be called, when ſhe gave a paper 8 
ſealed up to Mrs. Durſan. This, faid the, is the 


be convinced that I had left her all my eſtate. Then 


tho' T don't doubt but you will be well ſatisfied 
with it, and readily fulfil the ſmall diſpoſitions you 


— 


of the higheſt conterii to me; the lere 


2 greater proof of your gratitude, nor better ho- 
nour my memory, chan by faithfully executing | 
what J here require of you. And to excite'. you 


vou to reflect, that all the advantages you now ] 
receive are ls many Wai e lor hi h you are 
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SuE ſtopped here, and deſired us to leave ber 
to her reſt, and fix days after this expired} | You 
will eaſily conceive, that my grief muſt be er- 
ceſſive; Mrs. Durſan uſed her utmoſt endeavours 
to comfort me, tho* I was very little affected by 
what ſhe could ſay, becauſe ſhe did not ſeem to be 
ſufficiently. concerned, herſelf ; but her ſon ſuc- 
ceeded better; he had in my opinion à more real 
ſadneſs, and at leaſt regretted the loſs of his fa- 
ther with all his heart; and indeed never men- 
tioned my aunt but with expreſſions of the moſt 
tender gratitude, without thinking, as his mother 
did, of the ſplendor to which they were raiſed; 
however, he entered ſincerely into my affliction, 
and this might make me judge more favourably 
of the reſt. Mrs. du Frainville came again to the 
caſtle two days after my aunt's deceaſe, with the 
ſealed papers which were opened in the preſence of 
ſeveral witneſſes, with all the forms that were 
judged neceſſary. My aunt, by this writing, 
reſtored her grandſon to all the rights his father had 
forfeited by his marriage; but it was on condition 
that he ſhould marry me: for in caſe he ſhould 
marry. another, or that he was not agreeable to 
me, he ſhould be obliged to give me the third part 
of all his eſtates and effects. That the affair of 
our marriage, however, ſhould be concluded in a 
year, from the day that the will was opened; and 
that I ſhould receive three thouſand livres, till 
cur nuptials were conſummated, or I had taken 
poſſeſſion of a third part of his eſtate, All theſe 
conditions, ſaid he, while this article was xeading 
are ſuperfluous; I will have nothing without my 
couſin. At this, I caſt down my eyes, and bluſhed 
with confuſion and pleaſure, without making him 
any.r 4 Stay, ſon, till the whole is read, 
cried Durſan, in a tone rough and N 
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enough; which neither Mrs. du Frainville, nor 
I could help taking notice of, I ſhould be aſhamed 
to have been ſilent, replied he, in a mild tone, and 
then they read on. The rudeneſs with which 
Mrs. Durſan treated her fon, probably proceeded 
from her being acquainted with the meanneſs of my 
circumſtances ; for I was not now qualified to 
aſpire to one of the moſt ſplendid rank and fortune. 
However, ſome days after, ſhe could not forbeac 
teling Mrs. du Frainville, that I had great reaſon 
to regret the Joſs of an aunt, who had been pro- 
digious bountiful to me. What do you mean by 
bountiful ? replied that lady, who was ſhocked at 
her ungrateful manner of ſpeaking of me; you 
ought not to forget that you would have had no- 
thing, had it not been for her diſintereſted and 
generous induſtry. Pray don't look upon her as 
a girl who has nothing; for your ſon in marying 
her, will poſleſs the heir of all nis eſtate, Thus 
he thinks of it himſelf, and you, Madam; cannot 
think other wiſe, without being guilty of an in- 
gratitude, of which I don't balicve you capable. 
As to their marriage, replied Mrs. Durſan with a 
_ my ſon is yet ſo young, that it will be time 
nough to think of that | ſome years hence. A 
a pleaſe, Madam, returned Mrs. du Frainville, 
who would not condeſcend to make her a formal 
anſwer, and who immediately left her with ſo much _ 
coolneſs, that Mrs. Durſan made it a pretence for 
ſeeing her no more. 


HAT a. falſe ee ee 4 p wy 


wan] not ſatisfied With deferring our marriage, 
ſhe conſulted the moſt able lawyers, to know if 


it was not poſſible to ſet aſide my aunt's will, and 


oy me of all that ſhe was fo good as to leave 


This Mrs. du Frainville acquainted me with. 40 


Bur young Durſan durſt not take notice of it to me, 
dM-3. T0 
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tho! it threw him into the utmoſt ' deſpair. He WI” 
ten loved me beyond expreſſion, nor did I dic. WR ” 
ſemble my tenderneſs for him; and the worſe his Wt” 
mother uſed me, the dearer he appeared to me, WI” 
whom I thought fo different from her ; thus my Wl * 
heart recompenſed him for not reſembling his mo- Wl © 
ther. But how ungrateful ſoever ſhe was, ſhe had 
a. prodigious aſcendant over him, fo that he had 
not the courage to ſpeak to her as he ought to have 
done. Bur his mother's ingratitude extended far- 
ther than endeavouring to deprive-me of the third 
part of the eſtate 5 ſhe' even reſolved to drive me WI” 
from her houſe, in hopes that her ſon, ceaſing to 
ſee me, would overcome his tenderneſs, and con- i 
ſequently be more eaſily brought to comply with f 
her deſires. Miſs, ſaid ſhe, one day, how comes c 
it that Mrs. du Frainville is ſtill your friend, tho WM © 
ſhe is no longer mine. I muſt aſk you that, WM” 
Madam, returned I, you know, better than I, M 
what has paſſed between you. Better than you 
_ cried ſhe ſmiling with an ironical air, you have 
a mind to be a little pleaſant; ſhe "would have MI: 


been more tractable, if you would have been ſo; BY | 
the marriage is not in ſo great a hurry. | It is not A 
I that would have it fo, ſaid I, but ſhe dots not WI g. 


- think you ought to defer it, if I conſent to it , 
How! Miſs, vou have a mind to quarrel wih f g. 
me too, cried ſhe, leaving me. Do you re- 
proach us already for the ſervice you have done us! BY 

Truly, fo promiſing a temper alarms me for my 
ſon, I have known Brunon do me more juſtice, 
cried I, as ſhe went off. But from this moment, 
ve ſeldom: ſpoke to each other, and her repeated 
affronts made her ſo intollerable to me, that three 
months after my aunt's deceaſe I was obliged to - 
leave the caſtle; notwithſtanding the ſorrow. of i 
her ſon whom I left ſick with grief, and at variance I ©* 


with 
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with her. I could neither ſee nor acquaint him 
with the day of my going, his mother alledging fo 
many unaccountable reaſons for not conſenting to 
lt. When the time was come which I had fixed 
upon for my departure, ſhe told me ſhe could 
not comprehend why I ſhould defire to leave her; 
and that her ſon who was in a fever, would be 
unable to ſupport ſuch à painful ſeparation. 8 
much deceit gave me ſuch a diſguſt to her, that 
Imade her no anſwer, but ſtepped directly into the 
chaiſe Mrs. du Frainville had ſent for me. I won't 
mention the rage that lady was in, at the recital 
| made her, of the ill treatment I had been expoſet 
to at the caſtle, I had wrote twice to my mother 
after my aunt's deceaſe, but had received no an- 
ſwer, and had not heard the leaſt news of her for 
ſeveral years paſt, and this gave me very great 
uneaſineſs. I ſaw myſelf ſure of nothing; what 
will become of me, thought I, if Mrs. Durſan 
ſhould gain her deſign, and have my aunt's will 
declared void? Nor could I abuſe Mrs. du Frain- 
vile's goodneſs, who. kindly offered me a retreat. 
So that I could only have recourſe to my mother; 
and as one of Mrs. du Frainville's friends was going 
to Paris, I was willing to take the advantage of 
ber company, which 1 did a fortnight or three 
weeks after my leaving the caſtle. The day before 
that of our departure, Mrs. Durſan came to ſee” 
me, paid me what was due of my penſion, and 
deſired if I ſhould want any more money, FE Would 
lt her know it, and ſhe would remit to me What- 
ever ſum I had occaſion for. This diſcourſe was 
attended with the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of affec- 
tion, which indeed had but one fault, their being 
too polite. | I had thought them leſs infincere, had 
[he ſpoke. with more fimplicity and freedom; for a 
genuine good heart, and a ſincere friendſhip are 
| 45 | M 4 ſtrangers. 
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ſtrangers to compliments. Her ſon till continue 
ſick, and as I had no hopes of ſeeing him before 
] ſet out, I left a letter for him, which Mr, 
du. Frainville promiſed to deliver into his own 
hands. E 

My companion and I travelled with ſeveral paſ. 
ſengers in a ſtage- coach. When we were at an 
inn, about twenty leagues from Paris, we took 
up a lady of a genteel appearance, ſhe was tall, 
and ſeemed near fifty years old; ſhe appeared as if 
ſhe had juſt recovered from a fit of illneſs ; but 
notwithſtanding her paleneſs, her features ſeemed 
formed with an admirable delicacy, and had ſome- 
thing in them, that ſhewed ſhe” was a lady of qua- 
lity : for her perſon had that natural air of ſupe- 
riority which does not proceed from pride; but 
from being accuſtomed to the regards, and reſpect 
of thoſe X the moſt -exalted ſtations. Scarce had 
we got half a league from the inn, when the mo- 
tion of the coach diſordered our new companion, 
on which we propoſed to ſtop, but ſlie would not 
conſent to it, and ſaid ſhe was only a little ſick, 
and it would ſoon be over. As I filled one of the 


beſt places, I preſſed her to change ſeats with me, t. 


in a manner as ſincere as obliging. She appeared r. 
extremely touched at my entreaties, and refuſed tt 
me in ſuch an engaging manner, that I could not Wil (: 
forbear inſiſting upon her compliance with the P 
greater eagerneſs ; but I did not prevail upon her; I 
however her indiſpoſition ſoon went off, As ſhe Wl p 
was placed near me, we frequently converſed to- Wl c: 
ether. Mrs. Darciere my companion being pretty te 
old, frequently called me her daughter when ſhe v 
ſpoke to me, and upon this the unknown lad Wl i: 
thought ſhe had been my mother; but I undeceived h 
her, and told her I was going to Paris to my mo- b 
ther, whom I had not ſecn for a great While. 7 I 
| „ I w 
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wiſh I had been that mother, ſaid ſhe, with a 
ſweet and tender air, without enquiring any far- 
ther, or mentioning her own affairs. When we 
arrived at the place in which we were to dine, it 
being a fine day, I was deſirous of taking a walk in 
the garden to refreſh myſelf, by taſting the freſh 


air, as well as to recreate myſelf a little, being 
weary with ſitting fo long in the coach. When 


dinner was ready, I went to rejoin my fellow-tra- 


yellers, but found the unknown. lady was wanting 


to complete our company, and upon enquiry was 


told by our landlord, that ſhe deſired to dine by 
herſelf in another room, on which I immediately 
went to her, and found her going to dinner, with 
a ſmall ſlice of boiled meat, and a little ſoop before 
her. I confeſs, ſuch a frugal meal ſurprized me, 
but I diſſembled my aftoniſhment. How comes it, 


Madam, faid I, that you leave us, and that we 


are not honoured with your company at dinner? 
We can't conſent that you ſhould deſert us; but 
| am happily come in good time, for you have not 
touched any thing yet; you are ſent for by the 


whole company, and not a ſoul of us will fit down 
to table till you come. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, ſhe 


roſe up in a hurry, as if ſhe would keep me from 
the ſight of her dinner, on which I conformed my- 
ſelf to her behaviour, and advanced no farther. 
Pray, Miſs, ſaid ſhe, don't take any notice of me; 
have been a great while ſick, and muſt obſerve a 
particular regimen which is neceſſary for the re- 


covery of my health, which I ſhould never be able 
to do in company; and 1 am ſure, Miſs, you: 
would be ſo far from perſuading me to expoſe my- 
ſelf to any danger, that you would be the firſt to 
hinder me from it. I readily believed what the ſaid, 


but did not the leſs inſiſt on her going with me. 


[ can't” conſent to leave you thus alone, * ; 
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250 The Virtuous Orphan. 
ſaid I, you may truſt yourſelf to me, and we need 
only tell the people to join your dinner to ours; on 
this I took hold of her arm, and obliged her to fol- 
w me without knowing what to reply, notwith- 
ſtanding her reluQtance to accompany me. When 
ſtopping ſhort. with an air of ſadneſs, Dear Miß, 
cried ſhe in a melancholy tone, how pleaſing, but 
yet painful is this obliging tenderneſs! Shall I be 
lain with you? I have been in the country, where 
intended to ſtay only a month for the recovery of 
my health, but being taken ill of a fever, I have 
been obliged to ſtay much longer than I intended, 
and have juſt money Tufficient to carry me to Paris, 
where I ſhall be to-morrow ; this I tell you as a 
| ſecret, and therefore I beg you will excuſe me to 
the company, on account of my ill ſtate of health. 
However careleſly ſhe affected to mention her want 
of money, I could not help being moved at what 
ſhe ſaid, and diſcovering at the ſame time, that 
ſhe, wanted that tranquility in her countenance, 
which ſhe expreſſed in her words: How, Madam, 
ſaid I with a gay and lively frankneſs, and at the 
ſame time putting my purſe into her hand, ſhall I 
. _ then have the honour to be good for ſomething to 
vou? Make uſe of this money, till you are at 
Paris, where you will get a ſupply, id, pray don't 

- puniſh us for your want of precaution. At this ſhe 
bed and in ſpight of herſelf let fall ſome tears. 
(ou are too amiable, cried ſhe, ſtruggling with 
embarraſſment ; your behaviour charms me, and 


heightens my friendſhip, for you; but I muſt beg 


to be excuſed from taking what you offer with ſuch 
a grace. If it is indifferent to you to ſtay here 
alone, returned I with a mortified air, it will not 
be ſo to me, to be deprived of your company, it is 
a fayour I preſume to afk of you, but indeed don't 
deſerve to obtain it, You not deſerve to obtain + 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 251 
ried ſhe, Ah! how can one help admiring you? 
well, Miſs, what ſhall I take, ſince you threaten 
me with believing that I don't love you; I will do 
what you deſire, and follow you immediately: She 
then took one Lewis d'or. I infiſted upon her 
taking two, and then we went up, rejoined our 
company, and ordered the dinner to be brought in; 
which over, we ſtepped into the coach, and ſupped - 
together in the ſame agreeable manner. The next 
day when we were about a league from Paris, a 
coach met us; and an elderly gentleman in it aſked 
if we had not Mrs. Darciere with us, this was a 
perſon ſhe had wrote to, to defire him to meet us, 
and provide us with a convenient lodging; but as 
we could not conveniently get at our portmanteau 
and boxes, we choſe not to alight till we came to 
the next village, about half a mile off, where the 
coachman told us he was to ſtop. While they 
were buſy in taking our baggage out of the boot, 
the unknown lady took me aſide to return the two 
Lewis d'ors I had forced her to borrow of me. But 
as ſhe was not yet at Paris, ſhe could not prevail 
upon me to take them again, and I inſiſted that 
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ſhe ſhould keep them to oblige her to tell me where 12 


ſhe lived. I ſhould have been as ready to tell yu 
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that, returned ſhe, if you had taken the money a- J 


gain; my name is Darneuil, (this was only the 
name of a ſmall country-ſeat of her's,) and you 
"nay hear of me at the Marquis de Viry's in St. 
Lewis-ſtreet, who is one of my friends. Tell me 
now in your turn, added ſhe, where I ſhall find 
you. Indeed, Madam, ſaid I, I can't tell chat, 


n 
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but J will let you know it to-morrow. Here 1 


heard Mrs, Darciere call me, and inumediately : 
went to her, when we both took our leave of Mrs. 
Darneuil, and I embraced her at parting with the 
greateſt tenderneſs, and po 5 hour's time arrived 


— 
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at the houſe Mrs. Darciere's friend had provided 
W . 

Tus next day, my companion and J went to 
find my mother, and ſet out in a coach to go to 
St. Honore's-ſtreet, oppoſite the Capucin Friars, 
where I had been informed the Marquis my father- 
in-law lived. Our coachman ſtopped at the above- 
mentioned place, and aſked if, the Marchioneſs de 
* * * was at home, She has been gone from 
hence theſe two years, ſaid a Swiſs who came to 
the door; after the Marquis's death, bis fon fold 
the houſe to my maſter, who lives in it now. The 
Marquis dead ! cried I, with a mixture of trouble 
and ſurpriſe. I began to be in pain' for my mo- 
ther, which increaſed upon a recollection, that he 
ſaid her ſon was married ; and in fine, this news 
ſtruck me, as if it had been attended with a thou- 
ſand diſmal circumſtances, which I dreaded with- 

- out knowing why. Pray, how long has he been 

dead? replied I, in a voice quite changed. Why 

I think -it is about ſeventeen or eighteen- months 

ſince, ſaid he; he died about a month or fix weeks 
after he had married the Marquis his ſon, who lives | 

at preſent in the Place-Royal. Does the Mar- 

chioneſs his mother live with him ſtill ? returned l. 

| No, I think I have heard that ſhe does not,  faid 

be; but you need only go to his houſe, to know 

where ſhe lives; *tis likely you may get ſome in- 

formation there. Well, ſaid Mrs. ciere, let 

us return home then, we had better defer going to 

the Place-Royal till after dinner. As you pleaſe, 

Madam, replied I, with a troubled and diſordered 

* countenance. - On which we returned home. In 

the afternoon we went to the Place-Royal, but my 

misfortunes were not to be at an end ſo ſoon: 

neither my brother nor ſiſter in-law were at home; 

_ their porter told us, that they were gone do a 
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country- ſeat that was fifteen or twenty leagues 
from Paris; that my mother did not live with 
them, and that he knew not where ſhe lived; that 
ſhe had been there that very day about eleven in 
the morning to ſee her fon, whoſe abſence ſhe had 
not been acquainted with; that ſhe was much fur- 
priſed and ſorry to find him gone, that ſhe faid 
ſhe was Juſt come out of the country, and retire 
without leaving any directions. At this," my 
troubles increaſed, and I began to be extremely 
diſturbed. You ſay the was forry to find him 
gone! replied I. Yes, Miſs, faid he, I thought 
ſo by her looks. But-how did ſhe come here to- 
day? ſaid I, from a miſtruſt of her circumſtances, 
and in order to get ſome information from his an- 
ſwer ; was ſhe in her own coach, or in one of her 
friends? As to coaches, replied he, ſhe has none; 
ſhe was alone, and very much fatigued ;* for the. 
reſtèed herſelf here above a quarter of an hour; 
Alone and without a coach ! the Marquis's mother 
on foot | Oh! monſtrous! cried T in a ſtran 
kind of amazement. But don't you know any 
body hereabouts, added I, that can tell me her 
lodgings? No, Miss, ſaid he, the comes here 
very ſeldom, and always at a time when weave 
no company; and makes her viſits ſo ſhort, that 1 
don't remember I have ever ſeen her ſpeak to any 
body but the Marquis her fon. She always comes 
in a morning, and ſometimes even before he is up. 
Could any cha appear worſe, or give me a more 
frightful picture of my mother's wretched ſituation ? 
What ſhall we do then? what reſource have 1 left 
to find her ? cried I to Mrs. Darciere, who- began 
now to have no good opinion of her circumſtances, 
If we make a careful enquiry, it will be impoſſible 
not to find her, faid ſhe; you have not the leaſt 

reaſon to fear it. I made her no anſwer but a 87 1 
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It would have been now very convenient for us to 
have enquired after Mrs. Darneuil, being near the 
Marquis de Viry's; but my mother took up al 
my. thoughts, which were employed about the 
dreadfulneſs of her condition, and the impoſſibility 
of ever tenderly embracing - her. Mrs.  Darciere 
endeavoured in vain to raiſe my hopes, and diffipate 
my alarms. That mother who came on foot to 
ſee her ſon, ſo weary, that ſhe was obliged to reſt 
herſelf; that mother, who made fo poor a figure, 
and was ſo buried in oblivion, that even the ſer- 
vants of her ſon did not know where ſhe lived, 
perpetually returned upon my thoughts. | 
From the Place-Royal, we went to Mrs. Dar- 
ciere's attorney, who was endeavouring to recover 
an eſtate, for her, and whom we took into the 
coach to carry him to our lodgings, that he might 
take into his. poſſeſſion ſome writings which he 
wanted. As he was mentioning in the way a per- 


_ © ſon he was to ſee the next day, who lived in the 


Marſhes, which is near the place where I hoped to 
find my mother, I aſked him if he did not know 
her, without telling him that I was her daughter, 
Ves, ſaid he, I have ſeen her two or three times 
before the Marquis's death; but fince that time [I 
don't know what is become of her; and have only 
heard that ſhe is not very happy. Well, Sir, but 
what ſituation is ſhe in? cried I, with an emo- 
tion, which I had the greateſt difficulty to conceal; 
her ſon is rich, and in a very exaked, ſtation. - That 
is true, returned he, he has married the daughter 
of the Duke de N; but I believe the Mar- 
chioneſs is at variance with him and her daughter- 
in-law. The Marchioneſs, they ſay, was the wi- 
dow of a poor inſignificant country gentleman, of 


* 


whom the deceaſed Marquis became {a engmoured, 
that: noguthtanding le immenſe ren RN 
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titles, he raſhly married her. But now he is dead, 
and his ſon has given bis hand to the Duke de 
N———'$ daughter, it is eaſy to imagine, that 


the young Marchioneſs does not caſt a very fa- 


vourable eye upon ſuch a mother- in- law, and is 
never fond of being allied to all the petty ſquires, 
and mean relations of her firſt huſband's family; 
among whom they ſay there is a daughter, that 
they have never ſeen, and probably will have no 
great curioſity ever to ſee,, This is all that I have 
heard on the ſubject. _ - 8 

THe tears flowed from my eyes all the time he 
was ſpeaking; and when he had done, I was un- 
able to anſwer him : whilſt Mrs. Darciere ob- 


ſerved my grief, and bluſhed to hear him talk thus. 
Who do you call petty ſquires, Sir, ſaid The, as 


ſoon as he had done? the young Marchioneſs muſt 
be very ill informed, if tho” a. duke's daughter, 
ſhe can bluſh at the alliance you ſpeak of. I who 
am of the ſame part of the country as her mother- 
in-law, whom ſhe ſo much deſpiſes, can tell her 
that the Marchioneſs, whoſe maiden name was de 


Treſle, is of one of the molt noble and antient fa- 


milies in our province. I can tell her that Mr. de 


Terviere her firſt huſband could yield in theſe re- 
ſpects to none, and that there is not a more antient 

nor has been a family more conſiderable by the ex- 
tent of its lands; and that decayed as it is no in 
theſe reſpects, Mr. de Terviere might have left 
* twenty thouſand livres a yeag to his widow, 


. . 


ad not his father diſinherited him, *ind made his 


younger brother his heir: and in ſhort that there is 5 
not any Marquis or Duke in France, who might 


not with honour marry Miſs de Terv ere, that girl 


whom they haye ſo little curioſity to ſee at Paris, © 


and whom no lady here will ever excel either in the 
charms of her perſon, her wit, or amiable. cha- 
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255 The Virtuous Orphan. 
Tater. The Shorty then obſerving my eyes moiſt, 
and probably recollecting that I was the perſon 
who enquired after the old Marchioneſs, ſuſpected 
that I might probably be her daughter. Madan, 
ſaid he, with ſome confuſion to Mrs. Darciere, 
tho” I have only repeated what I have heard from 
others, I am afraid I have been guilty of an im- 
\ prudence z is not this Miſs de Terviere herſelf? Ves, 
br returned ſhe, without the leaſt heſitation; you 
are not miſtaken; this is that little country girl, 
whom they ,probably imagine a kind of peaſant, 
and whom perhaps they would be very happy if 
they could reſemble, I don't think any lady, tho 
ever ſo charming, would be a loſer by it, returned 
he, begging my pardon. Here the coach ſtopped 
at our door; and I only anſwered him, by a re- 
ſpectful bow. i 6 
Vo will eaſily judge, Marianne, that as ſoon as 
he was gone, I did not forget to thank Mrs. Dar- 
ciere, for that obliging . with which 
ſhe had defended the honour of our family. The 
attorney had confirmed me in the opinion I had 
entertained of my mother's ſituation, and the more 
T thought ſhe had reaſon to complain, the more 1 
was afflicted at not knowing where to find her. 
It is true T did not know her, but this made me 
more ardently deſite to ſee her. How great, how 


- Intereſting an adventure is it to find again an un- 


known mother! That very name carries in it 
ſomething inexpreſſibly delightful ! But what moſt 
contributed to awake my tenderneſs for her, was 
to think that ſhe was deſpiſed and in trouble; her 
afflictions made me ſympathize with her in her 
diſtreſs ; while my affection for her, transferred to 
myſelf thoſe, affronts which I imagined The en- 
dured ; and methought 1 ſhould find an e. 
treme pleaſure in letting her know how much 1 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 257 
was affected by them. Poſſibly my deſire of ſeeing” 
her, would not have been ſo lively, if I had thought 
her happy 3 for then I could not have flattered 
myſelf with being ſo well received; but I was com 
ing to her in circumſtances that inſured her affec-' 
tion, and was "perſuaded that her misfortunes 
would encreaſe her ten erneſs for me, and make 
me find her a better mot.. 
Wx ſought for her with the utmoſt care, for 
ten or twelve days together, without being able to 
find where ſhe lived; when tired at laſt with our 
fruitleſs enquiries, we went again to the Place- 
Royal, in hopes that in this time ſhe had called 
there again, and having heard that ſhe had been 
enquired for by two ladies, might have left di- 
rections where we might find her, in caſe We ſhould 
call again. But our ſearch was ſtill in vain: as 
ſhe had heard that the marquis would not return 
under three weeks or a month's time, ſhe probably 
did not intend to come again till that time was 
expired, But in the midſt of my vexation upon 
this diſappointment, I happened to think that 
we were in the nei rhood of our fellow - tra- 
veller, Mrs. Darneuil, whom I was to enquire of 
at the Marquis de Viry's ; we went thither directly, 
and Mrs. Darciere*s footman knocked at the door, 
but nobody came; he then knocked harder a 
ſecond time, when at laſt an old man with long 
white hair came to the door, and without afking* 
any queſtions, told us the Marquis and his lady 
were both gone to Verſailles: They are not e 


perſons we want, ſaid I, we come to ſee Mrs. 


Darnueil. Oh Mrs. Darnueil! faid the old man, 


ſhe don't live here. But are you not juſt come 


out of the country? I anfwered that We were. 
Well then, ſaid he, be ſo good as to Ray a little; 
and you ſhall ſpeak with one of * 1 Fe, 
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deſired me to let her know when you came. On 
this he walked back with flow ſteps, and ſoon after 
ſhe came up to the coach door. Can you tell us 
where we may find Mrs. Darnueil, faid I, we 
thought we ſhould find her here? No, ladies, 
ſaid ſhe, ſhe don't live here. But did not you, 

Miſs, arrive with her at Paris, and lend her ſome 
money a few days ago? Ves, I forced her to take 
ſome, returned I, and ſhould be extremely glad 
to ſee her again. Pray where does ſhe live ? In 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain, replied: ſhe, (this 
was the part of the town in which we lived) but 
I have forgot the name of the ſtreet ſhe lives in, 
However, the ordered me to enquire where you 
lodged, continued ſhe, if you came to-aſk for her, 
and at the ſame time to return you theſe two 
Lewis d'ors. I took them, and told her if ſhe 
would learn the name of the ſtreet where ſhe 
lived, I would ſend to know it in a day or two's 
ag promiſed that ſhe would, and then we 

As we returned home, we obſerved a concourſe 
of people aſſembled at a houſe but two doors from 
our lodgings. All the neighbours were at their 
wendows or their doors, as if ſome. confiderable 
accident had happened. This raiſed our curioſity ; 
but as we were going to aſk the cauſe, we ſaw 

the gentlewoman who belonged to. our : houſe, 
making her way thro? the crowd with an air that 
ſhewed ſhe had ſome concern, in the incident ; ſhe 


wens full of action, ſhrugged up her ſhoulders, and 


was followed by a little man very meanly dreſſed, 
who was talking to her with his hat in his hand. 
As- ſhe came in, we aſked her what was the 
matter. I will tell you in a moment, ladies, ſaid ſhe, 
but muſt firſt finiſh a little buſineſs with this man, 
and went with him into another room. 4a 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 259 
miautes after this, ſhe returned to us again. I 
have been witneſs to a ſcene, ſaĩd ſhe, that has 
prodigiouſſy affected me. As I was returning from 
viſting a lady who lives hard by, I obſerved a crowd 
about this man's door; he keeps an inn, and is m7 
tenant. I went into the houſe immediately, to 
ſee what was the matter, when I FP. a 1 
man of a genteel appearance, that ſeemed under 
the geb ſhe looked as pale as if ſhe 
was going to expire; the tears were ſtreami 
from her eyes, and tho? her countenance had 

the marks of the utmoſt grief and amazement, ſne 
had ſtill a very noble and graceful air. This man 
and his daughter were railing at her, and endea- 
vouring to force her to leave the houſe, 'while her 
tears were almoſt the only arguments ſhe could 
make uſe of to ſoften their hearts. The man di- 
ected his diſcourſe with great beat to every one 
who came in, as if he would appeal to them for _ 
the juſtice of bis proceeding; and therefore re- 
peated his ſtory ſeveral times, but always with 
ſome additional cireumſtances. As I was con- 
cetned to ſee the gentlewoman treated with 1o 
little ceremony, I liſtened with the greateſt 'atten- 
tion, and found that about ten or twelve days 
ago, ſhe came to take a room in his houſe, with 
promiſes to let him have ſome money the next day, 
but failed in the performance. Two days after 
this, ſhe- was taken very ill of a fever, and the 
man who did not know her, provided her with 
ſurgeon and an apothecary, which you know 
muſt put her to a neceſſary expence; he even 
ſupplied her with every thing proper for a ſick 
perſon; but the man who is far from being rich, 
finding ſhe was a little better to-day, and being 
applied to by the ſurgeon that had let her blood, 
and the apothecary that furniſhed her with medi- 
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_ ately by him, ſince he was the perſon that had font 
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deines, who were deſirous of being paid: immu 


for them; as they had both applied to her for that 
purpoſe, without receiving any ſatisſaction: The 
poor man was frighted to find that ſhe had ng 
money, and not only afraid of loſing what ſhe owed 
him, but what he might further advance, reſolved 
to make her leave his houſe. He had no ſoonet 
N thay . than there arrived a pedlar, 
who travelled the country, and common. 
at his houſe when in town. All his put — 
full, and there was only this woman's, which he 
now looked upon as empty, - ſince ſhe had given 
him no money. Upon this he went up to her, 
and deſired her to provide for herſelf, and not to 
hinder him from letting the chamber to one who 
was able to pay him; told her ſhe already owet 
him a great deal, that he did not deſire her to 
him now, but only to leave him ſomething for 15 
ſecurity. At this the poor gentle woman for I can 
hardly belp calling her ſo notwithſtanding ber 
dreadful circumſtances) who was ſtill too weak to 
removed ſo ſuddenly, intreated him to let her 
ſtay a few days; told him that he had no reaſon to 
make himſelf uneaſy, and tbat ſhe would not only 
him very ſoon, but reward him for his care of 
ber; and that in a week's time at fartheſt, ſhe 
would ſend him wich a letter to a perſon, from 
whom be would not return without à ſum of 
ſaid that ſhe had no pledge to leave but ſome linen 
and clothes, that would be of no value to him, 
tho* they were abſolutely neceſſary to her; and 
that if he knew her, he would be convinced that 
ſhe would not deceive him. But he would not 
be prevailed upon; he had already forced het out 
of the room; locked up her box, Which he was 


Te- 
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the hall, where the man and his daughter were 
ling at the poor gentlewoman, who could not 
ink of going. aw her conſternation and ſhame; 
hich was greater than can be imagined, At laſt 
he caſt her eyes upon. me, and immediately took 
ne aſide, Deat Madam, cried ſhe, (drying her 
yes, and endeavouring; to ſuppreſs and keep down. 
ome rifing ſighs) tor heaven's fake,” if you have. 
ny aſcendancy over this man prevail upon him 
0 grant me this thort delay. I give you my word 
te ſhall be paid. This was ſpoke with an air which 
xnetrated- my heart, faiſed my pity, and even 


en crowns z/ if I loſe: it, ſaid Ito myſelf, it will 
ot ruin me. On this, I told the tandlord that 1 
ould pay him. I deſired her to return to her 
oom; her box was reſtored to her, and I brought 
man with me to pay him at my houſe. This, 
lies, is the ſtory, which I have related as minutely 
s poſſible. It has made ſuch an impreſſion upon 


. Oney. 


34 
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er great humanity required, and reſolved to follow: 


ge ſo good; Madam, as to give her from us thus 


hall have it this minute, and immediately left us. 


venture E 
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ſolved: to keep; and thus the diſpute continued 


ed me with reſpect. Tbe whole debt was only 


y mind, that I never could have been one mo- 
ent pleaſed with my ſelf if I had not advanced the 


Mas. Darciere-and/Iwere ſenſibly affedted at. 

his recital ; we gave the relater thoſe praiſes which - 
er example, by endeavouring to relieve this diſ- 
reſſed perſon from her troubles.” Thoꝰ the maſter 
pf the inn is appeaſed, ſaid. we, the gentle woman 
no won and may therefore be neglected. 

mall ſum. - With all my heart, replied ſhe, the - 


hen ſhe returned, ſhe told us ſhe left the gentle- 
voman in bed; much diſordered by'this unhappy 
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cines, who were deſirous of being paid: immegi-Mireſo! 


| ately by him, ſince he was the perſon that had ſem in ck 


for them; as they had both applied to her for that WMrailir 
purpoſe, without receiving any ſatisſaction: The din! 
poor man was frighted to find that ſhe had ng 
money, and not only afraid of loſing what ſhe owed 
him, but what he might further advance, reſolved 
to make her leave his houſe. He had no ſoonet 
a N 1 reſolution, than there arrived a pedlar, 
who travelled the country, and common. 
at his houſe when in town. All his 4 
full, and there was only this woman's, which he 
now looked upon as empty, ſince ſhe had given 
him no money. Upon this he went up to her, 
and deſired her to provide for herſelf, and not to 
hinder him from letting the chamber to one who 
was able to pay him; told her ſhe already owed 
him a great deal, that he did not deſire her to pay 
him now, but only to leave him ſomething for his 
ſecurity. At this the poor gentlewoman (for I can 
hardly belp calling her ſo notwithſtanding ber H= 
dreadful .circumftances). who was ſtill too weak to WI”) 
be removed ſo ſuddenly, intreated him to let her me 
ſtay a few days ; told bim that he had no reaſon to n 
make himſelf uneaſy, and that ſhe would mot only | 
pay him very ſoon, but reward him for his care of . 
x and that in a week's time at fartheſt, ſhe he 
would ſend him with a letter to a perſon,-from he 
whom he would not return without à ſum of 
money. She begged him to have patience, and 
ſaid that ſhe had no pledge to leave but ſome linen 
and clothes, that would be of no value to him, 
tho* they were abſolutely neceſſary to her; and 
that if he knew her, he would be convinced that 
ſhe would not deceive; him. But he would not 
be prevailed upon; he had already forced her out 
of the room; locked up her box, which be wa 
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3 WMrcſolved to keep; and thus the diſpute continued 
in che hall, where the man and his daughter were 
ut railing at the poor gentlewoman, who could not 
pe think of going. I ſaw her conſternation and ſhame; 
no which was greater than can be imagined. At laſt 
ehe caſt her eyes upon, me, and immediately took 
el Woe aſide, Deat Madam, oried ſhe, (drying her 


eyes, and endeavouring to ſuppreſs and keep down. 
ar, Wome rifing ſighs) tor heaven's fake,” if you have 
ed Many acendancy over this man prevail upon him 
ere io grant me this thort delay. I give you my word 
hebe (hall be paid. This was ſpoke with an air which 
ren Whocnetrated my heart, raiſed my pity, and even 
er, filled me with reſpect. The whole debt was only 
to ten crowns; if I loſe: it, ſaid J to myſelf, it will 
ho not run me. On this, I told the tandlord that 1 
ved would pay him. I deſired her to return to her 
oom; her box was reſtored to her, and I brought 
is Wie man with me to pay him at my houſe. This, 
hdies, is the ſtory, which I have related as minutely 
z poſſible. It has made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
my mind, that I never could have been one mo- 
ment pleaſed with myſelf if I had not advanced the | 
money. S i en aaa. 
Mas. Darciere and I were ſenſibly affected at 
is recital; we gave the relater thoſe praiſes which. - 
her great humanity required, and reſolved to follow 
ber example, by endeavouring to relieve this diſs 
reſſed perſon from her troubles. Thoꝰ the maſter 
of the inn is appeaſed, ſaid we, the gentle woman 


{ 


be ſo good,; Madam, as to give her from us thus 
mall ſum. - With all my heart, replied ſhe, the - 
[hall have, it this minute, and immediately left us. 
When ſhe returned, the told us ſis left the gentle- 
woman in bed, much diſordered by tilis unhappy 
Venture; that ſhe could not recti the ten crowns 

i 1 43." I. We 
Wo ok . 


ts no mone 4 and may therefore be neglected. | 2 
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we had ſent her without bluſhing 3/-and that {14 
us to conſider it as only lent her, Which 
would increaſe the obligation, and render her gt 
titude more worthy of herſelf and us. This ec 
pliment was ſo far from diſpleaſing us, that it cc 
firmed the high opinion we had entertained of her; 
and we were ſo much prejudiced in her favoir, that 
4: wonder we did not make her a vifit. It is cer 
tain I thought of propoſing it to Mis. Darciere 
who has told me ſince, that ſhe alſo was inclined t 
propoſe it to me. Phe diſmal circumſtances of 
the unknown perſon, made me reflect on thoſe of 
my mother, tho* I could not think there was the 
leaſt reſemblance between them; for I imagined 
that tho? her's were not ſplendid, yet they were a 
| leaftifuch as would be comfortable to any wor: 
of a much inferior rank, tho? they might not poſs 
nher. 
on Two or three days after this, as Mrs; Darciert 
and I were returning from church, I thought I ſau 
at a ſmall diſtance from us, the ſervant I ſpoke tc 
X at the Marquis de Viry's; I had promiſed to {end 
to her, to know where Mrs. Darneuil lived, which 
II id the day after, but ſhe was gone out, ſo that 
was glad to ſee her, and pointed ther out to Mr. 
Darciere, who knew her as well as I. This wc 
man who ſaw us at a diſtance, ſeemed: to know u- 
too, and ſtood at our neighbour the inn-keeper' 
door. When we. came up 10 her, We bid thi 
coachman ſtop. I am very glad ne e 
ſaid I; T fancy you have been to fee Mrs. 
neuil, or elſe are come from her. Won't you te 
us where ſhe lives? If you will be ſo good as te 
ſtay till I ſpeak to a lady who lodges here, ſaid ſhe, 
I will come back and give you an anſwer in à me 
ment. A lady! replied Mrs. Darciere with great 
aſtoniſſunent, een, 
A EP. | | 15 * | I 
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unfortunate unknown woman was the only one of 
our ſex that lodged in this houſe.) Who can the 
be, pray ? added ſhe. © Then turning to me, Poſ- 
fibly, the lady the ſpeaks of, is the perſon who 
had that ſad adventure the other day. Tis the 
fame, replied the chambermaid, without giving 
me time to anſwer ; ſhe was not born to receive 
ſuch groſs affronts. If you are willing, faid Mrs. 
D::cicre to me, we will pay her a viſit. You 
ma, ladies, replied the ſervant, | provided you will | 
let me go firſt, that ſhe may be apprized of your 
coming; perhaps ſhe may deſire you to ſpare. her 
confuſion. No, no, faid Mrs. Darciere, we are 
not afraid of diſpleaſing her, ſhe has heard of us 
already. You may go, and we will follow you, 
We alighted directly, and waited in the paſſage to 
her chamber, while ſhe went in. As ſhe left the 
door upon the jar, we could fee her fitting up in 
her bed, with a ſupine languid air. On à ſudden 
the tears guſhed from her eyes, and ſhe wrung her 
hands, When Mrs. Darciere cried out, Heavens 
child, it is Mrs. Darneuil. I then heard her ſigh 
and ſaw her eyes fixed upon me, with a languiſh- 
ing, mortified and tender look. Moved at this 
dreadful and unexpected fight, I ran to embrace 
her with ſuch a ſadden vivacity, that T held her for 
ſome time in my arms without her being able to 
ſpeak a word, whilſt the tears inceſſantly ſtreamed 
from her eyes. At laſt, (when her firſt emotions, 
mixed without doubt with humility and confidence, 
were over,) I had doomed” myſelf to ſee you n, 
more, ſaid ſhe, with a ſigh, but never did any re- 
ſolution coft me ſo dear. I redoubled my careſſes 
at this diſcourſe. How unaccountable was that 
reſolution, ſaid I, taking hold of one of her hands, 
whilſt ſhe gave the other to Mrs. Darciere ; how 
little did .you know us! what TI Ion 
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take us for? alas l., who, is the perſon that is not 


ſubject to the yariqus unavoidable misfortunes of Wl NI 
life. How ould you. think we could ever forget att 
the reſpect we owe you; or that any. circumitan-Wll .n 
ccs of life could ever. render you leſs Cear to vs, b 
leſs worthy, of our friendſhip. Mrs, Darciere enter- ba. 
tained her with pretty near the ſame diſcourſe, while Wi bir 
every, look ſhe gave us, Was a ſufficient proof that M 
ſhe was out of her ſphere,, [I be chagbermaid al il ve 
this while ood at ſonic diſtance from us, with the WM in 
tears in het eyes, and I could not help blaming ber rer 
for not acquainting us the firſt time ſhe ſaw uWto 
with this lady's unhappy ſituation. I would have Wc: 
done it with all my heart, ſaid ſhe ; but I could Wu: 
not diſpenſe with my lady's order to the contrary, Wl:d 


'T have: been ſeventeen yezrs in ber ſervice; it was Wb | 
ſhe that placed me with the Marchioneſs de Viry, Wi 
and I ſhall. always look upon her: as my miſtreſs, Wn 
and think myſelf obliged to obey her in whatever Wei: 
ſhe commands me. Don't chide her, ſaid my Wc! 
ſick friend, I ſhall never; forget her kindnef ; pat 
could you believe that ſhe ſhould generouſly offer Wiro 
me, of her own accord, all the money ſhe had in Wha! 
the world; while five or ſix perſons of the greatelt the 
diſtinction, with whom I have lived in the ſtricteſt Wor 
friendſhip, have refuſed: to lend me a" trifling Wow 
ſum, that would have ſaved me from the dreadful 
ſtreights to which I have heen reduced, and have 
ſhamefully put me, off with empty words, and an 
infipid affeGtation of politeneſs. Tis true I did not 
take her money, yours ſeaſonably prevented me. 
The gentlewoman with whom you lodge, has 
reſcued me from the moſt cutting part of my 
troubles, and I ſhall acquit myſelf. in a few dass 
| of ll hſs debe bur vy gratis will Be 
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Sc AR CB had ſhe uttered theſe words, when 
Mrs. Darciere's footman came to tell her that her 
attorney waited. for ber at the door, to give her 
an anſwer abbut an affair that would not admit of 
the leaſt delay. I know what it is, ſaid ſhe; he 
has but one word to ſay, I will go and ſpeak to 
bim, and ſhall be dack again immediately. Pray, 
Madam, ſaid ſhe, addrefling herſelf to Mrs, Dar- 
A geuil, think no more of what is paſſed; be eaſy 
the in your preſent condition, and only think how to 
ber render us of ſervice to you; your ſituation ought 
uso give a concern to every, virtuous mind, and in- 
ave WI iced we are too heppy, when we have an oppor- 
ld unity of ſerving thoſe who are like you. The ſick 
ary, Way only thanked her by ſqueezing her hand, and 
was a look inexpreſſibly tender. I think myſelf happy, 


iry, ad ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe was gone, in the midſt of 
refs, my misfortunes, when I conſider who it is that 
ever Wives me relief; that it is neither my friends, my 
my relations, thoſe with whom I have paſſed a great 
eſs; part of my life, nor even my children who fly 
offer Wirom me and abandon me. Doubtleſs I ſhould 


* 


have periſhed/ in the moſt wretched. manner, in 
the midſt of all theſe reſources, if it had not been 


Reſt lor you, Miſs, to whom I am unknown, who. 
fling Wow: me nothing, and who with the moſt engaging 
adful Wſcolibility, and in the moſt amiable manner, at 
have Wonce ſupply the place of friends, relations ane 
id an children. Had it not been for you and your com- 
d not Wpanion, whom I found with you in the coach; 
me. Nad it not been for this girl, (ſuffer me to mention 
bas er with you, for her zeal and affection render her 

f — vorthy of the honour I do her) in ſhort, had it not 
da)s 


een ig the lady with whom you lodge, to whom T 
m am entire ſtranger,” and who could not ſee m 
ſtreſs without being moved with compaſſion; I 
would have died in the greateſt want, and in an 
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aſtoniſhing obſcurity. Aſtoniſhing indeed for ons 


of my rank ! Lord what is life! what the mi; 
ries with which-it'is attended. Dear M. 
dam |. cried I, extremely touched, begin to forge 
theſe terrible ſcenes; let me ſecond” Mrs. Dx 
ciere's entreaties to prevail upon you to loſe th 
proſpect of theſe frightful, painful events. Give 
us the pleaſure of ſeeing you full of | trafiquility 
that you may diſſipate the uneaſineſs you have or 
caſioned in our minds. Well, then, I hang 
- done faid ſhe; you are in the right, for there 
no adverſity, no calamity, which ſuch engaging 
goodneſs ought not entirely to remove. Let u 
talk then, Miſs, of your concerns. Where is tha 

mother you came to meet again, after an abſen 
of ſo many years? how did ſhe receive you? ho 
tenderly ſhe ought to love you? how happy mul 
the think herſelf in having ſuch a daughter? Her 
ven, indeed, has given me one; but I have not 

leaſt reaſon to complain of her, far from it. 
could not pronounce theſe laſt words without 
urtmoſt concern and emotion. Alas! Madam, t: 
| turned 1 ſighing too, you talk of the tendernebs « 
my mother, but I durſt not flatter myſelf with t 

\ thoughts of having any ſhare in her affection, * 
 - hall think myſelf very happy if ſhe is not ſorry | 
| Tee me, tho” it is twenty years ſince I was with h 
But pray let us return to yourſelf again; you ha 
| + here but very ill attendance j you want a'puri 
and I will order the maſter of the houſe, whe 
J leave you, to provide you with one bei 
I THOUGHT ſhe was going to anſwer me, © 
mas aſtoniſhed to ſee her ſuddenly burſt intg te: 
then 8 the number of years, whieh 1 | 
paſſed remote from my mother; TWenty yea 


- 
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cried the, with a penſive and dejected countenane 
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J cannot hear of this without the utmoſt grief. 
Juſt heaven] what reafon has your mother to re- 
proach herſelf; as well as II Oh! Miſs, tell me, 
added ſhe, without giving me time for reflection, 
why ſhe neglected you to ſuch a degree? © I was, 
replied I, but two years old when ſhe married a 
ſecond huſband, and a few weeks after went to 
Paris, where ſhe had a ſon who without doubt ef- 
faced every idea of me from her heart. Since ſhe 
has been gone I have had no friend neat her to 
awake her tenderneſs for me, by putting her in 
mind that ſhe had a daughter. I have never re- 
ceived above three or four letters from her in my 
life; and am juſt come from an aunt who is lately 
dead, with whom I have lived ſix or ſeven years 
without ever receiving any news of my mother, to 
whom I wrote ſeveral times to no purpoſe. I have 
ſought for her here according to the laſt direction I 
had received; but in vain: 'my father-in-law is 
dead ; his fon is married, and is now in the 2 
with the Marchioneſs his wife; but no body can tell 
me where to find my mother who does not live with 
him. So that notwithſtanding a thoufand enquiries, 


ever. But what alarms me moſt, and fills me with _ 
a mortal inquietude, is the apprehenſion that ſhe is 
in indigent circumſtances ; for I have heard that her 
ſon, whom ſhe has been ſo extravagantly fond of, has 
made himſelf unworthy of her tenderneſs by uſing 
ber un kindly, 0 I THAT 1 3 
I couvLD not conclude this diſcourſe, without 
ſhedding tears; but the unknown lady, the ficti- 
tious Mrs. Darneuil, who had been weeping before, 
had her eyes eagerly fixed upon mine whillt I Was 
ſpeaking, an to reſtrain her tears to hear 
me with the greater attention; her looks were 
wild and expreflive- of * utmoſt inquietude, and 
BT, Ke 


. 


am ſtill as much in the dark with reſpect to her as 


ne 
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me; pray where: does that ſon live of whom you 


Which frightened Mrs. Darciere, who had juſt let 
What might be the cauſe. of my crying out in an 


2 N none but perſons of a mean rank, ſhe. cried. out 
too, to make the people come up, and give 


the cauſe of it. Follow me, follow me, cried {is 
haſtily, I have juſt heard a ſhriek from the room 


E g 79 7 WE +: let as at all hazards go in to 


18 mother was fainted; away, and | had given no fte 
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ſhe ſeemed to be full of the moſt violent agitation, 
' When I had done, ſhe made me no anſwer ; ſhe 
was ſtunned and ſpeechleſs, the air of her counte. 
"nance expreſſed the greateſt emotion; I partici 
pated i in the trouble which I ſaw painted there: and 
ſeemed, to anticipate the diſcovery of a ſurprizing 
event. We beheld each other without either of 
us being able to break this proſqund ſilence ; till a 
laſt ſhe-ſpoke, and with a trembling voice faid, l 
believe, Miſs, your mother is not unknown to 


enquired for her? at the Place-Royal, replied], 
with a voice as much altered as her's, And his 

name? added ſhe, with precipitation, as if her 
breach had been exhauſted. The Marquis de 
***, returned I trembling. . Oh! my dear Ter- 
Vie! cried ſhe aloud, ſinking into my arms. At 
this exclamation, which immediately informed me 
of her being my mother, T gave a loud fhrick, 


her attorney, and was coming up ſtairs, Uncettin 


inn like this, which could be ſuppoſed to harbou 


ſome aſſiſtance in caſe of need. The landlord and 
his daughter came running to her, followed by 
ſootman, frighted at the noiſe the made, and aſked 


oF ſick Jodger, with whom J left the young lach 


Er. When they entered the 2 by 
Fund me bee weak, pale, and in 
. of Kupidity, in which I was weeping thro? the 15 
ſerent emotions of. jo ſurprize and grigh, M 
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f knowledge ſince I held her in my arms; while 
the chambermaid, whom I was unable to aſſiſt, 
was uſing her utmoſt endeavours to bring her to 
herſelf, What is the matter? cried Mrs. Dar- 
ciere as ſhe came in? what ails you, Miſs ? I could 

vive her no other anſwer, but my fighs and tears; 
and then lifting up my hand, I ſhewed my mo- 
ther, as if this geſture had been ſufficient to inform 
her, who that dear perſon was. What is all this, 
added ſhe, is ſhe dying? No, Madam, replied 
the chambermaid; but ſhe has juſt known her 

daughter again, and fainted away immediately. 

Yes, ſaid I then, endeavouring to recover myſelf,” 
it is my mother. Your mother I cried the, haſten- 
ing to her to afford her ſome affiſtance, What the 

Marchioneſs de * # * ? ' what a ſtrange adventure! 
A Marchioneſs ! ſaid the inn-keeper, joining his. 
hands together with amazement ; Oh the dear 

lady | had ſhe told me her quality, I durſt not have 
giren her the leaſt pain. However their endea- 
yours inſenſibly recovered her ſpirits, | and ſhe at laſt 
opened her eyes. But I ſhall paſs over in ſilence 
our mutual careſſes, and tender endearments. The 
affecting circumſtanges in which I found her again; 
the novelty and fürprizing manner of our ac- 
quaintance and fftendſhip ; the please I found in 
ſceing her and Calling her mother; ihe ſong time 
that ſhe had forgot her duty to me; the hard- 


mine, all contributed to render her more dear to 
me, than perhaps ſhe would have been had Falways 
ved with her. Ah my Terviere! ah my daughter} _ 
cried ſhe, how guilty thy tranſports» render me 


violence of the emotions ſhe had experience Ha 


ſkips ſhe had made me ſuffer 3 and that kind of fre. 
venge I took on her heart by the tenderneſs of © = 


But this ſudden flood of joy at our. unexpeRted . _. - 
meeting ſoon coſt us very dear, for whether ge 
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cauſed too great a revolution in her mind, or that 
her fever joined to her ſorrow had weakened her 
too much, a few days after this ſhe was ſeized 

with a palſy on her right ſide, which ſoon removed 

to the other, I was extremely afflicted at her me- 
lancholy condition, and ſhould have been quite in- 
conſolable, if they had not flattered me with the 
hopes that ſhe would ſoon recover 3 but however 

they were miſtaken, When our tranſports began 

a little to abate, I propoſed to remove her to our 
bhouſe; but her fever which was grown more 
violent, together with her extreme weakneſs, n. 
would not permit it, and a phyſician I ſent for, Nu 

was abſolutely againſt it, So that I then only e: 
thought of lodging with her, that I might never Wl a 

be obliged to leave her; but the landlord aſſured o 

me that his houſe was full, I will then, WM t 
mother, ſaid I, have a bed made by yours. No, n 
returned ſhe, that is impoſſible ; the room is al- L 

ready much too ſmall ; and I would not have you Wt jc 

- think of it: ren ut health, my dear, for r. 
my ſake; you would find but little repoſe” here, WM 
and your ill accommodation would be an additional o 
uneaſineſs to me; you live very near, I ſhall have 

the conſolation of ſeeing you as often as you pleaſe, 

and a nurſe will be ſufficient to attend me. But | 

did not know how to leave her in this wretched 
lodging, and therefore begged in the moſt affec- 
tionate manner that ſhe would permit me to ftay 
with her, but ſhe would not liſten to my en- 
treaties. Mrs. Darciere was of her opinion, and 
it was reſolved, in ſpight of my inclination to the 
contrary, that I ſhould be ſatisfied with coming to 
ſee her, till ſhe was well enough to be removed 

_ . fomewhere elſe. I therefore went to her "room 
every day as ſoon as | was up, and ſtaid with ber 
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As I was deſirous of knowing the - cauſe of he? 
being reduced to ſuch dreadful circumſtances, F 
deſired her the day after we came to the knowledge 
of each other, to give me an inſight into this ſur- 
prizing part of her hiſtory which ſhe very readily 
conſented to. NES. Vo 
I L1iveD happily, faid ſhe, with the Marquis 
my huſband for near twenty years, which paſſed 
on in an almoſt 1 tranquility, My 
ſon was the object of our fondeſt love; a love 
which was attended with ſuch an exceſſive weak · 
neſs, as to prompt us to indulge him in the moſt 
unbounded. deſires; we gave him no reſtraint, 
entirely neglected the improvement of his mind, 
and ſuffered him to imbibe all the ſilly prejudices 
of vanity and folly: When he was about nineteen, 
the Marquis his father, who wiſhed to ſee him 
married befure he died, deſired me to ſpeak to the 
Duke de N for his daughter; I did fo with 
joy; the Duke was pleaſed with the match, 
readily accepted my propoſal, and a fortnight 
after our young couple were married. But while | 
our joy was at the height, the Marquis was ſeized 
with a complication of diſtempers, which in about 
ſix weeks time carried him off. I was left in very 
eaſy and comfortable circumſtances, and had I nor. 
been blinded by my tenderneſs for my ſon, I had 
never known the miſeries I have ſince ſuffered, 
which indeed have been a juſt puniſhment of my 
guilty neglect of thee. Infatuated with my affec- 
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prudence to renounce all my rights, and to reſerve 
to myſelf only a very moderate penſion z which I 
voluntarily conſented to, as he obliged himſelf to: 
have me with him in his houſe; and defray all my_ . 
CXPENCES, I was received very politely 5 and the 
kit month paſſed without having any reaſon to. 
"1 8 X 


tion for this idol of my thoughts, I had the im- 
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Sos en of their behaviour, tho“ it could not be 


much extolled. I was treated in ſuch a cold, tho 


civil manner, as the heart is never fatished with, 
and which we know not how to explain, would 
we make people ſenſible of the defects of it. But 
now my ſon began to treat me with negle&, 
My daughter-in-law, who was of a proud and 
haughty temper, chanced one day to fee ſome 
gentlemen of our province, who came very in- 
differently dreſſed to pay me a viſit; on this ſte 
imagined I muſt be greatly inferior to the Marquis, 
who had done me the honour to marry me; and 
upon this redoubled her coldneſs for me, gradually 
ſuppreſſed thoſe little regards which ſhe had hitherto 
never neglected, and at laſt ſhewed me ſo little 
reſpect, that her behaviour became quite into- 
lerable, and I reſolved to let her know it, I can 
diſpenſe with that duty you owe me as the Mar- 
quis's mother, ſaid T one day to her; be as un- 
dutiful to me as you pleaſe ; your honour is more 
concerned in it than mine; and I ſhall leave it to 
the public to do me Juſtice ; but T will never ſuffer 
you to treat me with leſs politeneſs than you dare 
_ do your equals. I forget politeneſs to you, 
Madam |! replied ſhe, turning her back upon me 
to go to her cloſet ; truly this is a terrible reproach ; 
and I ſhould certainly be in deſpair if I deſerved it. 
As to the reſpect which is due to you, I hope the 
public you threaten, me with, won't be altogether 
ſo very difficult in that point as yourſelf ! Exaſpe- 
rated at this inſolent reply, I complained of it to 
my ſon ; and had not any reaſon to be better ſa- 
tified with him than I was with his wife, He 


laughed at our quarrel, ſaid it was a mere wo- 


maniſh debate, which we ſhould both forget the 
next day, and was what he oirght not to sade 
with. He had frequently heard her make "merry 


Wich 
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with the petty nobility of our province without 
being offended, and ridiculouſly pleaſed with tFe 
juſtice ſhe did her father's extraction, he readily 
gave up mine to her pleaſantry; perhaps he def- 
piſed it himſelf, and did not think it any honour 
to him. What extravagant conceit, What wild 
idea may not enter the head of a young man, whoſe 
mind is barren and uncultivated! What weakneſs 
and folly is not ſuch a perſon; capable. of] Thus 
forſaken by my ſon, and ſcorned by my daughter- 
in-law, who always treated me with contempt and 
inſolence, I became the laughing-ſtock of the 
family, and was ſoon treated with a diſreſpectful 
neglect by the very ſervants ; on which I reſolyed 

to leave the houſe, which I accordingly did one 
morning when my ſon was gone a hunting, leaving 

a letter behind me, in which I informed him'of my 
reaſons ſor retiring, and at the ſame time dehring” 
him to pay me two quarters of my penſion, 'which 
was become due, and of which I had not yet re- 
ccived any thing; and alſo to ſend me thoſe goods 
| had reſerved for myſelf. Ihe next day he came 

to ſee me, in which he endeayoured to perfuade 
me to return, by faying that my leaving him was 
only the effect of an ill humour which had no 
foundation; all the grievances, mentioned ia my 
letter, he treated as mere trifles that did not deſerve 
my notice; and told me that Iought not to make 
myſelf appear the moſt proud and opiniĩated woman, 
whom it was impoſſible to live with; with many 
other arguments as little adapted to perſuade. 
The reſult of this viſit was, that he promiſed to 
{end me the money I wanted, with all the goods 
which belonged. to me; which however were 
changed fox fach as were of ſmall value; and were 
almoſt of ng ſervice to me, when a little after 1 
vas obliged"to ſell them for my ſubſiſtance. Tres: 
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ceived but the third part of the ſum which wWas 
become due, and my penſion continued to be ſo 
ill paid, that I was obliged to part with this faithful 
ſervant, leave my apartment, and paſs from one 
ready furniſhed lodging to another, according to 
my want of ability to ſatisfy the demands of the 
perſons of whom I hired them. I was in this ſitua- 
tion, when the widow of an officer for whom I had 
done an important piece of ſervice, offered to take 
me for ſome months to her country-ſcat ; there! 
fell ſick, and notwithſtanding the kind aſſiſtance of 
this lady, who was more generous than rich, I 
ſpent almoſt all the money F had brought with me. 
hen I was a little recovered, I reſolved to retum 
to Paris to ſee my ſon, with a reſolution to have 
recourſe to the law, if his inhumanity ſhould oblige 
me to it. The widow's country ſeat was but about 
half a mile from the place where the ſtage-coath 
ufued to ſtop. I walked thither, and there I found 
Mrs, Darciere and thee. Happy meeting! there 
I began to feel a friendſhip for thee, which owed 
its niſe to thy merit; a friendſhip fo ſoft, as made 
me wiſh we had been allied by the ties of blood, 
and which was perhaps inſpired by ſome ſecret ſym- 
pathy. What reaſon have I to reproach myſelf for 
my barbarity to thee | How unkind a mother, and 
how tender a child! As I was loth to give you the 
pain of ſeeing a woman of quality in diſtreß, I 
changed my name, and took another that hindered 
thee from knowing me. This, my dear, is al 
that is neceſſary for me to tell you. 8 
1 courp not help being ſhocked, my dear 
Marianne, at my brother's ingratitude. About 
eight days after this Mrs. Darciere and I reſolved to 
pay him a viſit; and that we might not miſs him, 
wie took care to be at his houſe between one and 
two; but we were not deſtined to find him 
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ſoon ; the Marchioneſs was come to town without 
him, and did not expect him till the next day. 
However we reſolved to fee her, and immediately 
went up, after having ſent a ſervant to tell her that 
Miſs de Terviere and another lady were coming - 
up ſtairs, when we heard her ſay that ſhe did not 
know us. We found a pretty numerous company 
with her, who probably were to ſtay dinner; ſhe 
advanced towards me as I entered the room with an 
air that ſeemed to ſay, what would ſhe have with 
me? whilſt I was not at all dazzled with the rank, 
ſhe bore at Paris and at court, nor with her titles, 
or the grandure of her houſe, as I only looked upon 
her as my ſiſter-in-law. As I had ſent up my name, 
which I fancied ſhe had at laſt heard of, ſince it 
had been that of her mother-in-law, I went.to her 
in a free but polite manner to embrace her; when 
obſerved that ſhe heſitated as if in doubt whether - 
ſhe ought to ſuffer me to take that liberty: how- 
ever ſhe could not refuſe returning my politeneſs, 
tho' ſhe did it with a viſible conſtraint, and a re- 
markable air of indifference... We are nicely fen-- + 
ble, my dear Marianne, of this ſort of behaviour 3 
for our own pride ſufficiently acquaints us with 
that of others. Madam, ſaid I, I judge from the 
ſurprize you ſeem to be in, that my name was not 
faithfully 8 in to you; you cannot be a 
ſtranger to ĩt, I am called Teryiere. She continued 
to look at me without making me any rephy, and 
this took to be another of her haughty airs, when 
added at laſt Lam the Marquis s ſiſter, Iam very 
ſorry, Miſs, he is not here, replied ſhe, deſiring 
us to fit down ;. he will not be in town theſe two 
days. I was told ſo, Madam, returned I; but 
my viſit is not to bim alone, I came alſo to hayes 
the * of ſeeing en (It. was not without + ah 5H 
greateſt reluctance, - that I made her this compli- 
1 5 «IGG Bb 725 n N her, 
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ment ; but we muſt ſometimes be civil for our 

own fakes, tho' very often thoſe we ſpeak to d) 
not deſerve we ſhonld be fo for their's.) Beſides, 
continued I, I am come about an affair that wil 
not admit of delay, and which highly concerns my 
brother and myſelf, and even you too, fince it 
relates to my mother. She don't uſually adreſs 
herſelf to me about ber affairs, repl ed ſhe ſmiling, 
and I believe, Miſs, yu had better ſtay till the 
Marquis's return: Her indifference on this ſubjc& 
made me angry, and as I obſerved the company 
ſeemed curious of hearing the {cquel of our con- 
verſation, I immediately reſolved to puniſh the 
Marchioneſe, for her little concern for my mother, 
by entering into particulars which could not be 
very agreeable to her. Madam, ſaid I, my mo- 
ther's affairs are very plain and eafily underſtood; 
ſhe only aſks for morey, and you are ſenſible ſhe 
can't do without. I have juſt teld vou, faid The, 
that you muſt talk about it to the Marquis, for! 
never meddle with their agreement upon that 
ſubject. But, Madam, refumed I, turning away 
my bead as well as ſhe, this agreement conſiſts 
only in acquitting a penſion, the. payment of which 
bas been neglected for almoſt a year paſt ; and 
you may without the leaſt inconvenience, intereſt 
ourſelf in the troubles of a mother-in-law, who 
as loved you to ſuch a degree as to conſent to give 
vou all ſhe was poſſeſſed of. I have been told that 
The received from the late Marquis all ſhe ever 
gave you, replied ſhe with a ſneer; and I can't 

think myſelf obliged to thank your mother for her 
ſon's being his father's heir. Let me put you in 
mind, Madam, that that mother is now. alſo called 
your's as well as mine, returned I; you ſpeak of 
her as a ſtranger, or a perſon to whom you are 
ſorry for being related. Who told you was 
e r ſony 
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forry for it, Mis, ſaid ſhe ? what good would that 

do me ? would my forrow make her the leſs my 
mother-in-law ? EL know ſhe is fo, fince the Mar- 

quis was pleaſed to make her the mother 'of his 

fon. Sure, Madam, you have not well con- 
ſidered what you are faying, replied I, looking at * 
her with a kind of pity ; what do you mean by 
reproaching the old Marquis with marrying my 
mother? if he had not, I preſume, his ſon would 
never have exiſted, and therefure could not have 
been now your huſband ; is he dear to you, and 
cn you wiſh he had never been born? but I be- 
be live you only wiſh his mother had been of a more 


r, noble family than ſhe is. If this is the cafe, you 
be have no "reaſon to diſturb yourſelf; your pride 
10 need not be alarmed ; for tho* the arquis was 
d; ſuperior to her in fortune, he was not in birth, 
he and- therefore did not diſhonour himſelf in marrying 
de, ber; and this the whole province will tell you. 


rl I am ſurpriſed that my brother. has not let you 
hat know it. Therefore, Madam, added I, without 
ray giving her time to reply, you may ſafely and with- 
iſts out bluſhing own her for your mother-in-law, nor 
ich need you be aſhamed of paying her all that duty 
nd which is due from a daughter, which I am ſorry 
rel to ſay you have hitherto refuſed her. Repair the 
rho injuſtice of your former diſdain, which muſt have. 
ire diſpleaſed every witneſs of it, and which ind 

hat would have been very unjuſt, had ſhe been of 


ver much meaner extraction than you have imagined ; 
nt entertain, with regard to her, ſentiments worthy 
her of yourſelf, of your education and good diſpoſition, 
in and make a proper return for the extraordinary 


lled teſtimonies ſhe has given you of her tenderneſs, "by 
of that confidence with which ſhe has relied upon you 
| and her ſon, for all the ſupport and Wel of 
ber remaining life. Tru you would make 
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excellent ſermons, cried ſhe, riſing: with an air, 
which ſhe {trove to render careleſs and uncon- 
cerned ; I would freely liſten till the concluſion of 
it; but we have been juſt told that dinner is ready: 
do you dine with us, ladies? No, Madam; I give 
you thanks, replied I riſing too, with an air of in- 
dignation, I have but one word to add to hat you 
call my ſermon. My mother who has reſerved no- 
thing to herſelf, and whom you both Have aban- 
doned to the moſt. frightful extremities; who has 
been forced to ſell the pitiful goods you ſent her in 
the room of thoſe ſhe had reſerved to herſelf: in 
ſhort, that mother, who could not believe that 
either you or her ſon would ever want gratitude ; 
who has conſented to give up a very handſome 
ſettlement in conſideration of a very ſmall penſion 
you were to pay her, thro” the too favourable. opi- 
nion ſhe had entertained of his heart and yours; 
ſhe whom you 'invited-to live with you at your 


ſhe deſerved ; whom on the contrary you have 
treated with ſcorn and inſult, and abuſed to ſuch 
a degree as to force her to leave you, and to live 


look upon as a reſource, though it is now the only 
one (that is left her; that unfortunate mother-in- 
law, whoſe intereſt gives you ſo little concern, I 
now come to tell you, was a few days ago in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs, and was fo dreadfully reduced as 
not to know where to apply for ſhelter, and bare 
ſubſiſtence ; ſhe is ſick, and lodges at a mean inn, 


1 could not pay for, and out of which ſhe would 


have been turned, tho“ almoſt expiring, into the 


ö ſtreet, had ſhe not been relieved by the charity of 


woman who yras paſling by. and {RON EY 
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houſe, to be loved, ſerved and reſpected there as 


on a ſmall penſion, which you have neglected to 
pay, and which was too trifling for her ever to 


where ſhe has only a ſmall dark room, which ſhe 
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was entirely unknown: I ſay charity, for however 
harſh the term may found, it is impoſſible to uſe 
a ſofter expreſſion conſiſtent with truth. | 
You can't imagine, Marianne, what an effect 
this word had upon theſe who were preſent, tho?” 
it would probably have wounded their nice ears, 
and have appeared too indelicate,: had I not 
thought that in order to diveſt it of its baſeneſs, 
and render it touching, I ought to lay a ſtreſs upon 
it, and appear to ſurmount with pain the confuſion 
it gave me: I ſaw them all lift up their hands, and 
by ſeveral geſtures expreſs their ſurpriſe and con- 
cern. Ves, Madam, continued I, in this fright- 


dreadful condition! her linen and cloaths were 
ready to be ſold, or at leaſt kept for a ſecurity,. 
when the lady J am ſpeaking of, touched with 
compaſſion, redeemed them,, even without know- 
ing her, or hoping to be paid again.. She is ſtill in 
the ſame inn, from\whence her illneſs will not yet 
permit her to be carried. That inn is in ſuch a 
{treet, and at ſuch a ſign. Confult now with 
yourſelf, conſult with thefe gentlemen your friends; 
for there needs no other judges between you and 
your mother-in-law, and ſee if you can have ſtill 
the courage to ſay, that you will not concern 
yourſelf with her affairs. Here is a letter which. 
ſhe writes to my brother, and I leave it with 


ou. . ? 

: Here I took my leave, perfectly diflatisfed 
with my fiſter's behaviour. During this latter part 
of my diſcourſe I obſerved that ſhe coloured, and 
ſeemed agitated with ſhame and indignation, at 
having her inhumanity made. ſo public. But her 
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concern; and Mrs, Dattiere, as ſoon as we were 
in ber coach, let me know that ſhe was very much 
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ful ſituation was your mother-in-law ! this her 


friends could not conceal their aſtoniſhment and 3 . 
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3911 with my talking with ſo much ſpirit. 
Your ſiſter-in-law is a monſter, ſaid ſhe; to what 
an extravagant exceſs does her pitiful pride carry 
her! I find you have little to hope for from per. 

3 fons fo inſenſible; for they who can be guilty of 
F ſuch vile ingratitude, may. well be ſuſpected to 
want every ſentiment of humanity. When we 
returned to the,inn, we found my mother expecting 
us with the greateſt impatience ; but ſhe did not 
ſeem at all ſurprized at our reception, or at the 
young Marchioneſs's haughty behaviour. If my 
ſon, ſaid ſhe, whom I have loved with ſuch an 
unbounded affection, can abandon me, why ſhoul! 
J wonder that his wife ſhould do fo too? it is | 
that am to blame more than they; perhaps, had 1 
taken care to have had his mind opened and en- 
larged by uſeful knowlege, had he been early in- 
ſpired with a love of wiſdom, and a generous con- 
cern for the happineſs of mankind, he would have 
been incapable of treating me as he has done ! Oh! 
what reaſon have I to reproach myſelf! — Two 
or three days after, this, the Marquis ſent my mo- 
ther a note for a little money, and in his letter 
complained: that I had treated his wife with dil- 
reſpect, expoſed him before company, and at the 
ſame time deſired her to let him hear no more of 
her clamorous complaints, unleſs ſhe would f 
to him in private; and that as for me he did not 
deſire to ſee me. My mother began now to be 
ſomething better, and we no ſooner found her well 
enough to be removed, than we had. her carried to 
our Jodging, where we had room enough, and 
were ſurrounded with a great many conveniencięs 
which we wanted in the inn; but her palſy ſtill 
continued, and notwithſtanding ſhe had all the 
advice that could be procured, we began to deſ- 
pair of her ever being perfectly recovered, I to 
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keep up my ſpirits under this melancholy citeum- 


- 


tance, I received a letter from Mrs. du Frain- 


ry vine, in which was incloſed another from Mr. 
<P Durſan, full of the moſt tender and pleaſing ſenti- 
of ments; 1 found an inexpteffible ſatisfaction in 
to 


hearing from my abſent lover; his recovery from 
his illneſs gave me the utmoſt joy, and I flattered 
myſelf that we ſhould carry on à moſt agreeable” 
correſpondence: Aſter this he wrote to me almoſt 
every poſt; I received his letters with tranſport; 

read them over a thouſand times, and as often 


kiſſed the dear characters, which conveyed to me 
1 the moſt delightful ideas; our abſence ſeemed” to 
7 increaſe our mutual paſſion j; it gave me an oppor- 


tunity of deſctibing the ſituation of my heart, with 


.. 


N 


r e . OO 


greater freedom than T ſhould ever have ventured” 
to have done in converſation ; but this was a feli- 


city too exquiſite to laſt long; his letters inſenſibly* 


Ie more gay and ſprightly than became a paſ- 
onate abſent lover. This I thought only pro- 
ceeded from the frankneſs with which I laid open 
my. ſoul to him. He loves me, faid I, and he 
knows how tenderly I make him a return; then 
why ſhould he complain? this diſcovery makes him 
think himſelf happy, and as he has nothing to fear 
from my abſence,” he endeavours by being chear- 
ſu] to render it leſs inſupportable to us both. But 
alas | I was ſoon undeceived; his -gaity increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that his letters at laſt contained 
nothing but a trifling cergmonious reſpect.” My * 
mother, mean while grew ſo fond of me, that ſne 
could hardly bear me out of her hight ; ſhe ſeemed* 
to have transferred all her affection from her ſon to 
me, and upon every occaſion reproached herſelf for 
her unkindneſs, in a manner as- ſevere as tender. 
My brother ſtill uſed her with the ſame negleR, * 
and withheld from her what ſhe had a right co 
-, -M | I demand 
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demand from him. As I had reaſom to be pre- 
judiced againſt him, on account of his inhumanity 
to the moſt indulgent parent, I never deſired to 
ſee him; but in order to ſupport my mother and 
pay all her debts I retrenched my expences, and 
lived as happily with her as her ill ſtate of health 
would permit. I was pleaſed with having it in 
my power to maintain her elegantly, and therefore 
did not care to apply to the law to recover her juſt 


claims from an ungrateful ſon ; tho* Mrs, Darciere 


cent, manner. 


uſed many arguments-to perſuade me to it. That 
lady at laſt returned into the country, and I had 
not lived in this manner above four months, when. 
my mother had a return of her fever, which in a 
few days carried her off. How -ſevere was my 
grief I had f- found a mother: juſt taſted the 

itisfaction of loving her, when I was at once de- 
prived of her and all my comfort. What an ir- 
reparable loſs ! how painful, how cruel !———PFor- 
give-me, my dear Marianne, cried ſhe, interrupt- 
ing herſelf at ſeeing the tears guſh from my eyes, 
for reminding you of the loſs of your dear mamma, 
Mrs. de Valville ; I Will paſs. over this painful- 
event; but firſt dry up your tears, they are both 


| happy, and perhaps delighted to hear of our fin- 


cere friendſhip. I then embraced her, and ſhe 


My mother being dead, I ſent to invite the 
Marquis her ſon with his lady to the funeral: but 
they were in the country; which I was not forry 


for, as I imagined the levity of theſe perſons ſo 


nearly related to her, would encreaſe my affliction. 
and make it exceed all bounds. And as I was no 
friend to that ridiculous pageantry with which we 
celebrate the funerals of the Great; I contented my- 
ſelf with having her interred in a private, tho) de- 
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I HAD hitherto lived at Paris in as retired a 
manner as if I had been in the country; for my 
only ſatisfaction had been in attending my mother, 
{ that I had made but few friends; and therefore 
to divert my melancholy, I went abroad, and 
viſited ſome ladies that I had but a very flender ac- 
quaintance with before, one of whom I took a 
particular fancy for, it was the officer's widow 
who took my mother into the country; ſhe hap- 
pened now to be at Paris, and was one of "thoſe 1 
had invited to her funeral. Her gratitude to my 
mother in her diſtreſs for the ſervice ſhe had done 
her in her proſperity, was the firſt motive which 
induced me to ehuſe her for my friend; and a little 
knowledge of her perſonal merit, made me ſoon 
look upon her as a very valuable woman. She was 
a plain good woman, of a moderate capacity, but 


then ſhe had a great deal of ſincerity ; ſhe always _ 


ſpoke as ſhe thought, and ſcorned to do a baſe or 
a mean action, and was ſo pious that I wonder the 
„ her days 2 cloiſter: This perſon 1 
ſtock of virtue to every other accompliſhment. 
As my couſin Durſan found that the law would not 
give her an opportunity of ſhewing her ingratitude 
to the world, by depriving me of my ſubſiſtence,” 
ſhe took a more effectual method to render me 
unhappy z ſhe conſtantly ſent- me what money I 
had a claim to; her ſon had not wrote to me for 
ſome time, and I began to fear ſhe had prevailed 
upon him to baniſh me from his heart. I knew” 
the aſcendant ſhe had over him, and looked upon 
this piece of treachery, as the greateſt evil that- 
could ever befal me. It was like a dagger to my 
heart; and this apprehenſion together with his. 
lence, continually: gave me the moſt painful in- 
quietudes. But, my dear Marianne, how can 1 

5 „ derſcribe: 


* 
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deſcribe my aſtoniſhment, grief and confuſion when 
I received two letters at the fame time, one from 


Mes. du Frainville, and the other from Mrs, Dar- 


ciere, which told me that Durſan's mother had 
prevailed upon him to marry A 1 ouNg lady of great 


fortune, who had been one of my acquaintance 


You, my dear, have. experienced the ſame de- 


plorable ſituation of mind, and by referring to your 


own breaſt can recollect the ſame diſtreſs, the ſame 


torment. My friend the officer's widow uſed thoſe 


arguments to me, which I did to comfort you un- 
der Mr. de Valville's infidelity ; and I at laſt was 
calmed by their force; but / began to be ſo diſguſted 


with mankind, that I reſolved to exclude myſelf 


from their ſociety for ever, by ſhutting myſelf up 
in a convent. | The reaſons which had deterred me 
before, now ſeemed weak and inconcluſive, | 
conſidered the world as full of monſters of deceit 
and ingratitude; I thought it impoſſible for me 
ever to indulge a new paſſion, and was confident 
that I ſhould enjoy a folid peace and tranquility in 


a ſociety, where I could be no longer a witneſs to 


that falſhood, which I had ſufficiently experienced 


in the world. My friend approved. of my reſolu- 


tion, and perſuaded me to put it ſpeedily in exe- 
ution. This was the convent we fixed upon; | 


_ fold the third part of Mr. Durſan's eſtate which 


was my due; gave ſome legacies to the poor, and 
ſettled; the reſt upon this houſe before I took the 
veil. I entered upon my probation with the hopes 


tat 1 ſhould be completely happy in this peaceful 
aſylum, and that I ſhould here bury all my cares. 


The firſt year every thing ſeemed to conſpire to 
make me pleaſed with my ſituation; the abbeſs and 
the nuns perpetually careſſed me, and flattered my 
vanity. by the groſſeſt adulation. My beauty ws 


a favourice ſubjeR of diſcourſe ; when I ſpoke, ther 


a 


extolle 
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extoled my wit with the moſt laviſh praiſes z when 


| ſmiled, they looked chearful; and When I was dull 
they were melancholy. I was, they ſaid, tlie life 


of the converſation, and made a conſiderable ads 


dition to their happineſs, This behaviour was-at 
firſt very difagreeable, and I wiſhed for more plain · 


neſs and ſincerity; but flattery eaſily infinuates 


itſelf into the minds of young people; and before 
the year was expired, I began to think they werd 
at leaſt ſincere in their profeſſions, which was all 
that was neceſſary to make me love them and re- 


my vows, than the ſcene was ed; I found 


from all my litile honours. This diſguſted me, 
and Ino ſooner found my error, than I reproached 
my falſe friends; they laughed at me, ridiculed 
my ſorrow, and applauded themſelves for the cheat; 
Now the auſterities of the place became burden-- 
ſome to me; I grew frighted at the ſlavery I was 
to undergo, found myſelf a: priſoner. for life, and 
therefore abandoned myſelf to the utmoſt deſpair. 
Inſtead of religion, 1 found nothing here but little 


from ſtrong paſſions reſtrained by violence; and L 
aſſure you, that there is hardly a perſon "amongſt 
us, that would not facrifice every thing to regain 
the dear liberty they once enjoyed, 7 
Thus, my dear friend, [ have given you the 
hiſtory of my adventures. You ſee that I have 
been very unhappy 3 and I muſt now languwth 
away the remainder” of my miſerable life in an 
irkſome impriſonment, which the twenty years I 


lerable. | 


My dear friend, criecl I. tenderly embrating the 


gard them as my friends; but I had no ſooner taken 
that this was all artifice and deceit; I Was degraded 


have been accuſtomed to it, can hardly render to- 


nun; what a ſeries of ſtrange events] how Dy | 


intrigues, and all the ill humours which fpring . 
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do your arp make you appear how cloſely 
do your ſhining virtues bind you to my n 
my dear, my amiable friend I am ſhocked at the 
ingratitude of the world, and could not have ima- 
gined that it had been inhabited by ſuch monſters; 
perſons that are ſuch a diſgrace to human nature. 
But what have you heard of Mr. Durſan ſince his 
marriage? Nothing at all, returned ſhe, but that 
he is to the laſt degree unhippy-; ; be lives with his 
wife in a continual ſtrife ;- I have been told that 
they are ſtrangers to that union of ſoul, which is 
the bond of all felicity, and that they ſpend their 
lives in petpetual diſcord; but I have not heard any 
thing of them for many years. 
I am now, Madam, very weary, | and ſhall 
therefore conclude this part. I intend in the next 
to ſend you the concluſion 17 f adven. 
rures ry 
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OTHING, Madam, could be bet- 
ter adapted to ſooth the melancholy 
turn of my wind, than my frend _ 
the nun's ſtory 3 which received in- 
5 expreſſible charms, from her grace- 
ſul manner of relating it. But you muſt not 
imagine that ſhe had an opportunity of telling it 
me all at once; no, ſhe was ſometimes called off 
to attend the pious exerciſes of the houſe: but as 
nothing material happened in theſe intervening 
ſpaces, I rather choſe to give it you; altogether, 
than to interrupt her narration by little circum- 
ſtances that had no relation to it. | 
I HAD been now in the convent five or ſix days, 
and was extremely afflicted to hear no news from 
my dear Valville and Mrs. Dorſin; when, as I Was 
one morning in the garden, I heard at ſome diſtance 
one of the nun's mention a young lady's being 
in the parlour with one of the boarders, and by 
the deſcription ſhe gave of her, I thought it could | 
be none but Miſs du Bois. I was ſeized with an 
extraordinary joy at this diſcovery, even before! ũ 
was certain that it was really her. W _ 
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to the parlour, where indeed I found her juſt tak- 
ing leave of one of the boarders. As ſhe did nat 
know that I was in that convent, ſhe was extreme] 
glad to. ſee me, and as ſoon as the lady retired, broke 
into the- warmeſt profeſſions of friendſhip, whilf 
a 1 ſhould infallibly have flown into her arms, had 
: I not been reſtrained by the grate. When ou 
firſt tranſports were over, My dear friend, ſaid 
ſhe, what is the reaſon that you reſolve. to ſhut 
"yourſelf up here ? how can you think of withdray- 
ing from your friends, and leaving Mr. de Valvill 
In abſolute deſpair. - He, Mrs. Dorſin tells me, 
cannot ſupport your abſence; he is ſurpriſed at 
ſuch a ſudden reſolution, and even Mrs. Dorſin 
herſelf is afflicted on your account, and would 
have ſeen you before this time, had ſhe not been 
much indiſpoſed by a cold, which obliges her to 
keep her room. Indeed, Miſs, added ſhe, you 
can't think how. tenderly you are beloved | 
- Ah! how much are you all deceived | cried I; 1 
have not the leaſt deſire to be a nun, and have 
been very uneaſy at being conſtrained to be here, 
cContray to my inclinations. Why that is very 
ſorprizing, returned ſhe; what reaſon then has the 
- abbeſs to write ſuch tender · letters to perſuade them 
not to ſetch you, in which ſhe extols your piety, 
and favs you are inclined to retire from the world! 
Mrs. Dorfin ſuſpected that all was not right; for 
- the could hardly believe, ſhe ſaid; that it was 
- poſhible for you to be guilty of ſuch levity, as to 0 
deſire her to come for you the next day, and then 

to permit the abbeſs to forbid it. But as ſhe could WW 
not ſuſpect the good lady's veracity and probity, NM 
ſhe was at a loſs how to account for ſuch am en- l 
traordinary procedure. Well, my dear, faid-1, 
it is now in your power to do me the greateſt ſet- 
vice by undeceiving them. K Pleaſe to ſtay . 
7 „ 5 ment, 
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ment, added I, while I write a line or two to Mr. 
de Valville 3 you don't know how my heart beats 


with joy, at the thought of bein Forts from 
this dreadful captivity. On this I fat down, and 


wrote as 


SIR, 


Don'T know what you have dna my 
confinement ; 525 to you, I am 8 
wit muſt t pain. 
lle bon ben ad the ff pains Indeed 
ic, 1 can't tell what the abheſs has wrote to you and 
t Mrs. Dorſin, that could prevent your coming for 
in Wl me at the time 1 appointed. She has heard that 
my dear mother has left me ſomething conſiderable, 
een and therefore would prevail upon me to ſettle it 
upon her convent ; the would be glad to make a 
breach between us; take care that you are not 
impoſed upon. I have incloſed a letter that ſhe 
delired me to give you; ſhe expected I ſhould 
break it open, but ſhe did not know me. I have 
too much N for you, to deſire to know what 


ecry vou perhaps would conceal from me. In ſhort, 
the WY | (ce thro? her artifice, and without your aſſiſtance 
hem Bi hall be conſtrained to be miſerable, Fly then, Sir, 
wh to ſave the diſtreſſed | 

os | . = 


P. S, Dey! 1 poſſible bring Mrs. Dorkas wich 


you, 


As oon 85 1 had ſeated this letter, Iren to 
biry, I Miß du Bois, and deſired her to carry it immedi- 


Wen- Nately to Mr. de Valville ; and then went to ac- 


id I, Naquaint my friend the nun with what 1 had done; 5 
c ſer- who was'ſo good as to the Sold with me in my 
e-, tho? ſhe told me n 
ment, 
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fin ; ſhe then went thither, and ſoon filled them 


22 this convent? thou deareſt, thou 


| 20 occaſioned in my mind i two hours ago I was 
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now I am only ſenſible to the moſt exquiſite joy, 


- "this rapture till I am ſafe from my priſon; where 
is Mrs. Dorſin that I don't ſee her here? She 1s 
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my happineſs, as I ſhould deprive her of taſting 
the ſatisfactions of friendſhip. Here we ten. 
derly embraced cach other, and ſaid all that the 
ſincereſt affection can dictate to two perſons who 
are going to ſuffer the pain of ſeparation. Mean 
while Mit du Bois went to Mr. de Valville's, but 
was there told that he was gone to ſee Mrs. Dor- 


A,  B ww 


— 


both with a pleaſing ſurpriſe. - Notwithſtanding 
Mrs. Dorſin's indifoctition” the reſolved to accom 
pany him, and in two hours time I had the fatis 
faction of being called for. As I entered the par- 
lour I faw Valville, who immediately caſt upon me 
a look of tranſport ; which I returned with thoſe 
lively glances, that ſpring from a mind raiſed 
from the depth of deſpair to the height of its wiſhes, 
O my dear, cried he in a tender tone, as ſoon a 
he ſaw me, have you never ceaſed to love me? is 
it true that you have not defired to ſnatch your- 
ſelf from my embraces, by immuring yourſelf in 
beſt of women, 

continued he, may I ſtill hope one day to call thee 
mine? what a ſweet viciſſitude of paſſions have 
enting my wretchedneſs, and reproaching mi- 

ſelf as being unworthy of taſting any real happinels, 
and was even loſt in affliction and deſpair ; but 


Come, Sir, enough, enough, cried I, pray defer 


gone to ſpeak to the abbeſs, and reprove her for 
impoſing upon us, returned he; ſhe will be ſoon 
back, and we will take you to her houſe, Here 
we were interrupted by a lay-ſiſter, Who came 
to tell me that the abbeſs tefired to ſpeak, to me. 
On which I went to her immediately;: and oe 
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The Virtuous Orphan. 291 
her with Mrs. Dorſin, who ſeemed to be in a hear, 
as if ſhe had been talking ſeverely to the old lady. 
My dear child, ſaid the abbeſs, as ſoon as I entered 
the room, this lady and I have had a little diſpute 
about thee; I confeſs my tender affection for 
and thy engaging behaviour, have made me ſtrain 
2 point of conſcience, in order to keep thee with 
me; what would not one do to have the happineſs 
of preſerving ſuch a lovely creature here, whoſe 
piety would be an ornament to my houſe ? Ah! 
Miſs, thou art ſenſible of my affection for th 
and I dare ſay wilt do me the juſtice to belie ok e 
ſhould not have preſumed to have wrote thoſe let 
ters to this lady, hadſt thou not ſeemed inclined 
to enter into this moſt holy ſtate. I knew thy | 
pious reſolution, and was willing to give thee time 
to cheriſh it, by thee a little longer with = 
us. Doubtleſs, Madam, returned I, 'T' muſt be 
infinitely obliged to you for your care of me, as 
well as of my ſmall fortune; ſince, as you ſay, 1 
ſhould be infallibly miſerable if I did nat forſake 
the world; and that, by beſtowing my fortune upon 
your houſe, I ſhould certainly purchaſe everlaſting 


telicity, If we may buy a place in heaven for'ſuel © - 


a trifle as two or three thouſand livres a year, who 
would not beſtow. their money to ſuch an advan- 
tage? This was ſpoke with an air that made Mrs. 
Dorſin ſmile; ſhe < ſeemed pleaſed at my gentle tho” 


ſevere reproof, while the abbeſs caſt down her 


eyes; when I added,” „Madam, as my 
dear mamma was ſo extremely follicitous about my 
taking the veil. That I never heard of before, 
cried Mrs. Dorſin; it is the laſt thing I ſhould ive: 
thought of. How, Madam, cried the, addrefling' 


herſelf to the abbeſs, could you aſſert ſucha ute, 


rious falſehood ? Here ſhe ſat for ſome time ſfilent, 
with "ts her looks, =o then THE 
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I will go, and order your box to be brought down, 


- flocked about me, and my box being placed in the 
coach, Mrs. Dorſin, my dear Valville and I drove 


A4 As ſoan as we were in the coach, Valville pulled 
a letter out of his pocket, and giving me a look 


out doubt dropt it in her hurry of going away; 


then diverted ourſelves a little with the abbefs's 


waiting for me in the ez embraced me 
with tears, and I confeſsI felt a great deal of pain 


At ſeparating myſelf from this lady. I then em- 


ordinary effects; whilſt Valville ſeemed extremely 


% 
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ing up her eyes, I am ſorry, child, faid ſhe at lf, 
that you put ſuch an unkind conſtruction upon the 
little artifice I have made uſe of to keep you 2 
mongſt us, as to inſinuate that it ſprang from any 

ther motive than a ſincere affection for thee, 
Thou wilt ever be dear to me, and I will pray 
for thy happineſs as long as I live: Farewel, child, 


2.0 


Your ſervant, added ſhe to Mrs. Dorſin. Here 
ſhe left us'in a manner that ſhewed ſhe was glad 
to break off this converſation. Mrs. Dorſin- and 
I went back to the parlour, where I took my leave 
of the nuns. Mrs. Terviere, my friend, I found 


— 
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raced the reſt of the nuns and boarders, who 
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which ſpoke a thouſand tender things, Dear Mik, 
faid he, I cannot help applauding your diſcretion 
in not breaking open this letter; I confeſs I wrote 
it ſome time ago to Mids Varthon, and the with- 


but they have altered the date, that you might 
imagine it was ſent to her after ſhe left the con- 
vent, in order, I ſuppoſe, to make you think ! 
{till carry on a correſpondence with her. We 
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pious zeal for my happineſs, which had ſuch extra- 
pleaſed at the juſt confuſion we had given her, in 


letting her know that we could ſee thro her hy- 


pocritcal pretences When we arrived at Mes. 
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The Virwous Orphan. 293 
Dorſin's, we found Miſs du Bois waiting for dur 
return, in company with our good friend the off. 
cer, who very politely complimented me on my 
being ſet at liberty; for that young lady had given 
him an account of the abbeſs's plot. I then went 
to Miſs du Bois, and returned her civilities on this 


occaſion, by giving her the moſt ſincere thanks for 


the ſhare ſhe had in procuring my enlargement. 
I, in ſome ſenſe, looked upon her as my deli- 
verer, and methought I felt a peculiar pleaſure in 
regarding her in this light, as it ſeemed as if hea- 
ven rewarded me for relieving her from her diftreſs, 


Laa her relieve ine from mine. This 


5 not only filled me with inward ſatisfaction 
and com placency, but diffuſed thro* my mind 
kind of pious delight, which tho calm and ſecret, 
yet was nevertbatels ENQUIRY ſweet and delight= | 
ful. 

I now lived wah Mrs. Dorfin i in a manner that. 
ſhewed the great eſteem that lady had for me; ſhe, 
took a peculiar pleaſure in my company, and L 
enjoyed with her all the advantages which ſpring 
from the ſincereſt friendſhip ; ſhe treated me with 
the ſame reſpe& and freedom as my mamma had 
done; and the ſervants, in all their actions, ſhewed 
they modelled themſelves according to their miſ- 
treſs's behaviour. Mr, de Vabville came almoſt - 
every day to ſee me, and ſeldom One. 
by my friend the- officer, a .nobleman for whom 
I had an efteem, mixed with a ſurprizing vene- 
ration and regard. 'Their converſation was always 
lively and entertaining, tho we ſometimes dif-” 


courſed on the moſt ſerious ſubjects, which were 8 
handled in a manner that gave us a ſatisfaction 
and * en n to t of _ 
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294 The Virtuous Orphan. 
"Owe day Mrs. Dorſin led us into her library, 
which was compoſed of a very curious collection 
of all thoſe pieces in our language, which are able 
to improve judgment, or inform and entertain the 
mind. Here I had already ſpent many agreeable 
| Hours. Valville and the officer complimented Mr, 
Dorſim on the juſtneſs of her taſte, in her choice 
of the moſt folid and polite authors, and expreſſed 
the moſt lively ſatisfaction, at ſeeing her poſſeſſed 
of ſuch an ineſtimable treaſure. I made fome re- 
flections on the ſentiments of ſome of the pieces l 
had read, and was going on with my remarks, 
when Mrs. Dorſin aroſe to bring us the book I 
commending, in order to turn to a paſſage which 
I had been ſaying I was charmed with; but ſhe 
happened to let it fall. I ftarted up in a'hurry of 
complaĩſance, to take it up for her, but in ſtoop- 
ing broke my necklace, and the beads were im- 
mediately ſcattered about the room. As they were 
of pearl, and a prefent from my mamma, I ſet a 
value upon them proportionable to my tenderneſs 
for that dear lady, and we were immediately all 
employed in picking them up. When we had 
found them all, I deſired Valville to give me fome- 
thing to put them in, when the officer haftily put- 
ting his hand into his pocket, preſented me with a 
baper, which upon my going 0 OY he drew 
ck, put'it again into his et, and gave me 
another; 1 A wr pardon, Mig, faid he, this 
is the laſt letter I received from a dear brother, 
_ whom I have not ſeen theſe twenty years. A 
brother! cried Mrs. Dorſin, I thought you ne- 
ver had any but the Count de v.; but, 
Sir, can you perſuade us to believe you ſet ſuch 2 
great value upon that paper, while you carry it fo 
careleſly in your pocked, Yes, Madam, e- 
turned he, I was. reading it this morning, when 
S ' 2 2 
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a particular friend came into my parlour unper- 
ceived, and tapp*d\ me —_ - I ſtarted, 
and being unwilling to diſturb his gai m 
ſerious — Monet it into ml ; 
ſtrove to divert my growing melancholy, which 
the thoughts of my brother had occaſioned, ' by 
entering into converſation with him. But, Sir, 
returned Mrs. Dorſin, you ſay you Have not ſeen 
your brother theſe twenty years; what ſort of 4 
perſon was he ? has he been abroad all this while, 
or is he fince dead ? The brother, Madam, I am 
ſpeaking of, faid he, was in all reſpects a worthy 
man ; his perfon was amiable, he had fine ſenſe, 
improved by extenſive learning; he had a heart 
perfe and truly noble, and was an 
ornament to his country, as well as the delight of 
his friends. He married a moſt accompliſhed lady, 
and to give you her picture, you muſt look upon 
the amiable Marianne; for I aſſure you that there 
is ſomething in her countenance, which greatly 
reſembles my fifter's,' who was about her age whe? 
ſhe was married; at which time I went into the 
army, and had been there two or three years, 
when he ſent me this letter to inform” me that 
ſomebody had rendered him ſuſpected to the go- 
vernment of carrying on a correſpondence with 
the enemy, and that he deſigned to retire with his 
wife and daughter, a lovely little creature, till his 
innocence could be cleared up. Since this time, 
I have never been able to learn in what country 
he choſe to reſide, or: even whether he be yet 
living ; ſo that my other brother has taken the 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate and title, which he now en- 
joys. TI heard this ſtory with a great deal of emo- 
tion, but had not the confidence to"enquire more 
minutely into the circumſtances of this fact; ſo 
that the converſation turned again upon books. 
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Many fine ſentiments. were taken notice of, and 
tho* nothing could be more charming than the re- 
marks. which were made upon them, I could not 
help ſometimes glancing a thought at the officer's 
hiſtory of his brother; though I could give no ac- 
count of the reaſon of my intereſting myſelf in 
what apparently ſo little concerned me. When 
they were gone I retired to my room, and con- 
ered again every circumſtance of this ſtory; my 
hows fluttered whenever I thought of his brother, 
and my bearing ſo near a reſemblance to his ſiſter, 
But as I thought it impoſſible to prove that I was 
the daughter he ——— tho? I ſhould really be 
fo, I reſolved. to conceal my conjectures, ſince l 
| had ſo little foundation for „and not to ac- 
2 Mrs. Dorſin with my thoughts, leſt ſhe 
uld be diſpleafed at my vanity. How unac- 
countable are the ſtrange impreſſions, which even 
trifling circumſtances raiſe in the mind !- ſure ſome 
happy, ſome kind ſpirits, ſome angelic beings have 
a communication with our thoughts, and point out 
the way to our felicity. 

I HAD now been about ſix months at Mn. 
Dorſin's, in which time I ſometimes. went with 
her, to paſs a day or two together, at the country- 
fear which Mrs. de Valville had given me. Every 

_ now conſpired to make me happy; Valville 
ed me daily to conſent to have our marriage 
ub but 1 ſill found ſome excuſes. to defer 
it. But the time now haſtened when I was to 
taſte the unutterable ſatisfaction of knowing thoſe 
whom nature has given us ſtron — * to 
love and revere. 7 think, I ws 
that I brought with me to Paris, the Pos . 
J was dreſſed in, when diſcovered in the ſtage- 
coach in the arms of the murdered lady. Theſe I 
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cheſt of drawers at Mrs, Dorſin's; one day that 
lady going up ſtairs for ſomething ſhe wanted, I 
gave her my keys, and deſired her to look in my 
drawers for my work, when ſhe caſt her eyes upon 
thoſe pieces of my early finery, and brought them 
down ftairs with her. What have you got here? 
faid ſhe, as ſhe returned, here is ſomething ex- 
tremely pretty. This ſilk, tho” it is old-faſhioned, 
is ſome of the richeſt I ever ſaw. She then ob- 
ſerved my head-dreſs, and admired the fineneſs of 
the lace, and the beauty of the needle-work. Is 
this the dreſs you was found in, my dear? ſaid ſhe: 
I think I heard you had br it with you, 
and I wonder we had none of us the curiolity 
to ſee it before. Yes, Madam, faid I; Mrs, 
de Roſand made me bring it with me to town, but 
for what reaſon I cannot tell, unleſs it was to be a 
proof that I am not of mean extraction. That 
lady was very prudent, returned ſhe ; this is a dreſs 
fit for a princeſs, She then obſerved a cypher 
curiouſly worked in one of the ſeams, and then 
ſmiling upon me, I don't know, added ſhe, but 
this may one day bring you to the knowledge of 
your family; when Valville's friends, who now 
ook upon you with contempt, will perhaps find 
themſelves greatly honoured by your alliance. This 
is a very pleaſing thought, ſaid I, but was I of the 
blood-royal, I had rather continue thus ignorant of 
the grandeur of my birth, than be obliged to for- 
ſake my dear Valville; for the higheſt honours 
would not make life tolerable to me without him; 
whatever are my. family or circumſtances, 'my 
higheſt felicity will be that of being his; he, WhO 
could ſtoop to marry me a foundling and an or- 


phan, unknown to the world, and in the loweſt 


indigence, would deſerve me, tho* I-were-born-to 
Wear Grown: but 8 you talk ſo, Madam. 
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Ph nn is it poſſible that you can, GI Wi 
e me any lig © indo ny y 1 don't 
= aid ſhe ; but I mu ſee your pood friend 
the officer ; and perhaps by his means we may learn 
fomething, that won't be diſagreeable to you to 
know. The officer !' Madam, replied" I bluſhing, 
do you think he can give us any information? how 
1 ſhould rejoice to find myſelf allied to that worthy 
man] a perſon for whom I have never ceaſed to 
have the higheſt efteem ! but, when ſhall we ſee 
him, Madam? I will ſend to him directly, faid 
me, and deſire his company at ſupper. am 25 
impatient to fee him as thou eanſt be; come, don't 
Took thoughtful, if I am miſtaken in wy” conjec- 
tures, we are only where we were. 
Vo can form no idea, Madam, of the excef 
of my joy on this occaſion ; I compared the im- 
preſſion the officer's ſtory of his brother made in 
my mind, and the probability that I was his daugh- ' 
ter, ſince | I fo nearly reſembled his lady; I com- 
pe theſe circumſtances, I fay, with Mrs. Dor- 
in's perſuaſion, that our military friend could un. 
ravel this event, and did not doubt but ſhe had 
fome reaſons for her opinion, which ſhe was willing 
to conceal. Full of theſe thoughts, I made an 
' Excuſe to retire to my room, that I might be at 
leiſure to indulge my reflections. Are my misfor- 
tunes then at an end? cried 1; ſhall T taſte the 
delights that reſult from indulging thoſe ſocial af- 
feQtions, which make up ſuch a * part of hu- 
man felicity? ſhall I have 4 FimDy3 and a name? 
mall J have relations that will be dear to me, tho” 
now unknown? what a fund of new and unex- 
pected delight! O my dear Valville! ſhall Thaye 
xt in my power to convince the world, that it is no 
mercenary views, but the pureſt, the fincereft; the 
moſt tender — which hat Fug wy pr 
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and makes me conſent to be thine. Here a guſh 
of tears forced their way, and I melted into the 
moſt charming ſoftneſs. - O my dear mother, then 
cried I, you have been cenſured for loving me; 
and the permitting your ſon to do fo, has been re- 
garded as the greateſt weakneſs; now your con- 
duct will be approved, and your unkind relations 
will bluſh at their infolence, I ſhall hear your 
name mentioned with honour, by thoſe who have 
been moſt invidious, moſt ready to defame it by 
their unkind cenſures.— But perhaps, cried 
I recolleQing myſelf, and drying my eyes, all this 
joyful proſpect may at laſt prove a vain chimera, 
and every flattering hope vaniſh as ſoon as the offi- 
cer appears. TI here may be certain reaſons to prove 
that I am not his brother's daughter; and ſhould 
we have arguments forcible enough to ſatisfy our- 
ſelves, yet we may want ſufficient proof to con- 


vince thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to diſbelieve us; my 


birth may at beſt be only doubtful, and I may 
never have it in my power to convince the world 


of the fincerity of my tenderneſs, or give Valville 


any proof of the dignity of my paſſion, by offering 
him a fortune perhap3 as large as his w- m. 
Tavs I went on wavering betwixt, my hopes 
and fears; ſometimes delighting myſelf with the 
moſt pleaſing proſpects, and then afflicting myſelf . 
at the apprehenſions of a diſappointment. At laſt 
Mrs. Dorfin, a little ſurprized at my being ſo long 
alone, ſent a ſervant to tell me ſhe begged. the 


favour of my company: when I went down, ſhe 


deſired to know what it was that had diſturbed me; 
for ſhe ſaw ſome traces of the trouble of my 
thoughts in my countenance, on which I ingenuouſly 


opened my heart to her, without concealing the 
leaft article, of my uneaſineſs. I can't bear to {ce 
Jou ſo concerned, faid 2 about the event of dur 


enquiry 3 
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Enquiry ; is it any great matter whether you oblige 
Mr. de Valville, or he you? Our military Ia 


Madam, returned I; Valville ſhall be ignorant of 


to his happineſs. Here ſomebody knocked at the 
door, at which my heart began to flutter afreſh: 
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has ſent word he will be with us preſently ; and I 
have one piece of advice to give you, to take no 
notice of What we are about to your lover; it wil 
be time enough to mention it to him when we can 
do it with a grace. I am entirely of your opinion, 


our thoughts till a diſcovery of them may contribute 


Now, faid I to myſelf, this important moment 
approaches! Oh! that this painful ſuſpence was 
over! The officer preſently entered the room, 
and ſaluted us with an air of unuſual gaity.. I am 
very much obliged to you ladies, faid he, for the 
honour you confer upon me. It is we that are 
obliged, Sir, faid Mrs. Dorſin; we wanted to 


cConſult with you about en affair of conſequence ; 


and to prevent our being interrupted by company, 
we will loſe no time but enter upon it. immediately. 


I have by me ſome clothes which belonged. to an 


infant, and I want your opinion of them; pray 
take notice of this head-dreſs ; nay, ir, 
don't ſmile, added ſhe, before you have heard me. 
Indeed, Madam, returned be, I have no judg- 
ment in ſuch things. That may be, Sir, replied 
ſhe, but I want you carefully to examine ſome 

phers, curiouſly worked in. this ſeam, perhaps 


Fg they may give us ſome light into a certain young 
Jad 


y's family. He then teck it in his hand, - and 
Mrs. Dorſin explained the letters to him, whilſt I 


trembled, and was in the utmoſt pain for the event. 


After he had obſerved it for ſome time, he gave a 
figh, and looking at Mrs. Dorſin and me, with an 
air that ſhewed ſome emotion, may 1 ſee the lady, 
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it is Marianne; theſe are the things ſhe was found 
in when taken out of the ſtage-coach. , O my dear 
Marianne, . cried he, rifing with his eyes full of 
tenderneſs, I muſt inſtantly endeayour to unravel 
this affair, you. are perhaps my niece. I ſee here 
the initial letters of her name, and here, ſaid he, 
pointing to another place, are thoſe of my brother 
and ſiſter that T have ſo long loſt. Permit me to 


wy, WW GY Gn ww Ry YOU 


e embrace you, I will ride poſt inſtantly to the Count 
e my brother; he is now at Verſailles, and as he 
: lived at Paris when my brother retired from hence, 
t perhaps he, or my mother who lives with him, may 
'$ remember all the particulars of this dreſs, and if 
„ ou will give me leave I will take it with me. 
n Pray do, Sir, ſaid I, He then tenderly embraced 
fo me, and parted with his eyes full of a manly 
e ſoftneſs. F * HT Tt 1 
0- As ſoon as he was-gone I burſt into-tears. My 
3 dear Mrs. Dorfin, cried I, throwing my arme 
7 about her neck, I ſhall be happy beyond my ut- 
. moſt wiſhes. —My God] what felicity doſt 
n. 


thou prepare for me | —— what gratitude is due 
to thee l. may I never forget thy goodness 
O Madam! my dear friend! what a happy tarn 
this will give to my affairs! Valville will be no 
more rep with loving an object unyorthy 
of his affection | My dear, faid ſhe, weeping too, 
and holding me in her arms, I heartily ſympathize 
with thee in thy ſatisſaction; but let us ſtill con- 
ceal it from the world; take care you don't let 
Mr. de Valville know it. We will ſurprize him 
with the news all at once, when we have heard the 
ſucceſs of your uncle's journey. I agree o it 
Madam, returned I; but how agregable the dit 
covery will be to him! I can't help anticipating the 
Satisfaction he will feel on this occalions 7 .-- --. 
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As Valville, by ſome means or other, was was pre- 


_ - vented _ ing me a viſit this evening, 


time, Ons day, to confirm in 15 in 
my reſo — of concealing for ſome time — dif- 
covery which was breaking out, and arm myſelf 
with ſuch an equanimity of temper,” as to make it 
impoſſible to diſcloſe any thing From my behaviour, 
As 5 he had not been with me the day before, he 
came two or three hours fooner than ufual, and 
was at Mrs. Dorfin's even before dinner. As ſoon 
as we were alone, he appeared impatient at my 
delays in deferring the completion of our mutual 
_ - happineſs, and preſſed me to fix upon the day 
Which was to make me his, ih ſuch an engaging 
manner, that he prevailed upon me to 'be more 
than I intended, and I conſented that I would 
be his wife in ſix weeks time. Tho? he was pleaſed 
with this promiſe, as I could eafily ſee by his coun- 
tenance, , which diſcovered an en Oe ſatisfaction ; 
i ty he endeavoured A* ** — ſhorten ook oo 
every argument C ugnt could pr 
5 And why ſix fem od dear Mari. 
id he? taking my hand x prefling it 
e his: can you love me, and yet deſire to 
torment me with needleſs delays? Sure your ten- 
derneſs muſt be greatly inferior to me. Did you 
know how w painful it is to me to be abſent from 
you; did you know with. what reluctance I am 
forced to 5 you when I have been bleſſed with 
your company, and with what impatience I wait 
till I can ſee you again, I am ſure you would pity 
me, and haſten my felicity. © But alas! my follies 
have juſtly ES. me we dear to you than I have 
42800 and it would be unreaſonable in me, after 
ſo much ingratitude, to expect an equal return 
affection. Here he ſtopped, and gave me ſuch * 


" as (ng my very ſoul, Indeed, Sir, re. 3 
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turned I, you don't do me juſtice; you hive | 
reaſon to aceuſe me of eruelty; did perhaps I 
might with the ſtriẽteſt truth afſure you, that my 
tenderneſs is ae, tho inferior to = how then 
is it poſſible that T ſhould take a ure in 
lon" you ought rather to ace ring | 
have ſome reaſons for deferring the completion of 
our happineſs,” and T affure ou; > Fea ſuch as 
even you will approve of. While we were talki 
thus, Mrs. Dorſin entered the room, on whi ing 
wie changed the ſubject of our converſation: 
talked of indifferent matters, till it beth 
Valville to retite. 


Tae next day in the afternoon, as rept 
\ 


ing in the library, Mis. Dorſin came to mie 'w 

an air that expreſſed the moſt lively ſatisfaction. 
My dear, faid ſhe ſmiling, what will you give 
me for a letter from our friend the officer, whom 
| muſt now call your uncle? I have uſt received 
one from him, With another jpcloſed for hos. 
Here, Miſs, added ſhe, are both. * took them, 
and opened Mrs. Dorſin's letter, * as near 

a] can remember, Was to this effect. | 


T MeaTient; Main, to be certain of 
happineſs, in being related to the ng 
6 « Mirinne _— endeavoured, ever 1 
you, in ble information, and not 
„ without NB — as I arriyed at my 
<< brother's, I went to wait upon my mother the 
_ © Counteſs dowager, who was a little indiſpoſed 
<< in her chamber. There I found my ſiſter 8 
<< ſeveral other ladies of diſtinction. I took the 
2 ity to ſhew them the cap I re- 
<* ceived from you, which I pretended I had found 
upon the road. I gave it my mother; ſhe 
* e e 
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her ſpectacles, and lifting up her eyes, I (©w 
„them ſwimming in tears. My poor child 
“ ſaid ſhe; alas! what is become of thee 1. 
„What you have found, faid- ſhe. to me, puts 
me in mind of your brother and ſiſter ; and 
© then turning to a lady who fat by her, This, 
«© Madam, How grain O41 extremely like the 
cap you made a preſent. of to my grandda 
N25 ter. The lady then took it, and had — 
<< caſt her eyes upon it, than ſhe cried out with 
<« aſtoniſhment, it is the ſame. ——- I perfeQly 
„ remember it, for I made it myſelf What 
« is become of my dear friend the counteſs ? may 
I never flatter myſelf with the hopes of ſeeing 
| *© her again? She then aſked me where I found 
“ it, on which, I related in a few words Ma- 
© rianne's hiſtory. My mother wept at the loſs 
% of her ſon and daughter, at the ſame time that 
* ſhe rejoiced at the thought of ſeeing again her 
% granddaughter, and was raviſhed at the idea 
of finding her a lady of ſuch merit, as I juſtly 
& repreſented her. ean while all the ladies 
appeared in the greateſt amazement, but my 
<« ſiſter held down Fer head, ſeemed” difpleaſed 
at the diſcovery, and made ſome. objeQons 
„ to Miſs Marianne's being her niece; which 
% however were ſoon anſwered. My brother 
« ſays, he will joyfully reſign the eſtate which s 
her due, as ſoon as her right to it can be proved. 
l am now on the road to Bourdeaux, and 
© but a few miles from the village, at which my 
dear niece received her education. lam, 
| 3 „ Madam, 
| N 
| 627 J. de Ne,” 
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Tux other letter, of which I have ftill-the copy, 
was exactly as follow s. Ma h44 


*© DRAR Miss, i: liz: bands 
« T T would be in vain for me to pretend to 
« Þ deſcribe: the Joy I feel at the. reflection of 
being ſo nearly related to a perſon, whoſe ſhining 
<« virtues would give a luſtre to the higheſtſtations- 
in life, and make nobility truly noble 


I have offered you my heart, and have loved 


you with all the tenderneſs of a paſſionate lover; 
“but you no ſooner cruſhed my hopes of bei 

yours, than 1 gave laws to my defires, 
© aſpired to deſerve the character of a ſincere, ho- 
„ neſt and diſintereſted friend. To that dear 
name I have now another claim that of 
blood: but this can add nothing to my zeal for 
„your happineſs, which ever fince I knew you, 


„ was dearer to me than my owns Believe me, 


in all that concerns 


You imagine perhaps, Madam, that I was 
row tranſported with the utmoſt joy, . that I gave 
a looſe to my tranſports; ſince the diſtant Rt 


of this happineſs had given me ſuch delight. - So _ 


tar from it, I read theſe letters with great 2 | 


5.4 


vantage I {hall derive from chis diſcovery; and! 


. they who know how to prize him as 1 
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neſs, undiſturbed by any violent emotion. 
contained nothing very pere ; nothin that 
was not already prepared for; r n had made. 
the thoughts of theſe new honours familiar to my 
mind, and they inſenſibly grew leſs 4 a[ 
was more aceuſtomed to them. 

WEIT, my Deax, ſaid Mrs, Dorſim laing 

33 foon as I had finiſhed reading theſe two letters; 
't you think the officer, (your uncle I ſhould 
ſay) is grown very gallant. He writes as paſſio- 
nately as à young lover, at the hn time that he 
preſerves the tenderneſs of a father. Such a man 
ought do be eſteemed as an invaluable blefling; 
*T'is true, Madam, replied I, my being related 
to a perſon of ſuch merit, is not the (leaſt ad- 


ſhall ſet a greater value upon his friendſhip, than 
upon my father's eftate which I ſhall obtain thro? 
bis means, He is not only my friend, but my 
dear Valville's too. Such a noble, ſuch a difin- 
tereſted friend, is one of the greateſt, bleflings of 
life; He will be at che ſame es a fa 
ther, and a brother to me. You are in the right, 
returned Ars Dorſin, how aſſiduous he is in pro- 
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moting your happineſs what pains does he take to 


clear up the obſcurity of your birth, and recover | 
you "9-4 the oblivion into which your firſt mis: 
fortunes have involved. you with what diligence 
does he endeayour to raiſe you to thoſe honours 
you were. born to en joy, and to procure you 


the poſſeſſion of an eſtate, which 7 — we to 


him after his brother's deceaſe u tr 
who haye ſuch à friend; but doubly 12 — 


ought! © 
Two or three Ada after” this, "Ms. Dorn 
aſked Valville and I to 80 with her to pay a vitit to 
| * a 


A 
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ruſticity ; he was booted and. ſpurred, 
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a lady of her acquaintance, "that lived at a village a 
few es from Paris; we feadily accepted the 
offer, and ſet out as foon as we had dined. We 
were received with a great deal of politeneſs by an 
elderly gentleman and lady, and upon Mrs. Dor- 
ſin's preſenting us both to them, as two of her 
deareſt friends, who were ſhortly to be married 
we were Catefſed in a very engag manner. 
We think ourſelves extremely obliged to y 
Madam, ſaid the old gentleman, for 1 
ou do us, of giving us an opportunity of knowing 
thoſe who we Word of Jour eſteem. 1 think 
I have ſomewhere ſeen theſe two amiable perſons. 
Yes, Sir, replied Mrs. Dorſin, Miſs Maria 
was once at my houſe with this gentleman. and his 
mother, when you entered juſt as they were taking 
their leave 'of me. -I ſuppoſe you 1 them 
then. They are both of very noble families, and 
Iaſſure you I think myſelf greatly honoured. in the 
ſhare T — myſelf 1 have in their affect 
But where are your fon and the youn ladies? O 
Madam, faid the old lady, they Will be here pr 
ſently, "She nad hardly ſpoke,” when we- {: wi 
young gentleman paſs by the window ſmacking his 
1 calling his hounds, and in ſhort making a 
moſt hideous noiſe. He preſently after Fry 


> LE 


coat on with a jockey's cap, and as. ſoon as 
appeared gave ſuch a ſcrape with his foot, that 


the room with a remarkable. air 


I verily believe he left a mark a yard long. A 
ſoon as he took his ſeat, Mrs. Dorſin unhappi 
asked him, if he had had any ſport. At which, he 
began with his Rarting, his game, ag travelled 
again over all the ground where had been the 
ſcene of his morning's. diverſion ;; related all the 
windings and doublings of the hare ; told _ 
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whom every field belonged thro' which he rode, 
and expatiated on the merit of his hounds ; and 
all this interwoven with a thouſand oaths and 
curſes, till we were ſo weary with his tedious im- 
pertinence, that we were about to take our leave, 
as the only means of extricating ourſelves from the 
trouble he gave us. But what moſt ſurprized us 
Was to ſee his father and mother, who appeared 
to de perſons of good ſenſe, liſtening to him with to 
an air that expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction. Is WM pr 
it poſſible, ſaid I to myſelf, that the tenderneſs nu 
of a parent ſhould degenerate into ſuch a criminal I yo 
fondneſs, as to make them delight in the folly w 
of their offspring? What an extravagant weakneſs W h« 
for a reaſonable mind to ſuffer itſelf to be ſo groſſy WM x 
"blinded, as to miſtake blemiſhes for beauties | W to 
What ſervice can ſuch a man be of to his friend or W 
His country, who knows no gratification-ſuperior W be 
Bi 
he 
H 
hi 
hi 
lc 
m 


to following a hare or running down a fox, and 
who is in all reſpects as worthleſs an animal, as 
thoſe who engroſs all his attention. We had fat 
anhour without any of us. having an opportunity of 
putting in a word, and were rifi whom bo Togyer 
Se x title rat I am glad, Sir, ſaid Val 
ville, that you have had ſuch good diverſion to 
day—— hunting is a noble exerciſe, and much 
conducive to war”, but ſure it ought not to be 
our ſupreme nga þ Sir, faid the old gentleman, WW 
my boy is fond of the chace, and is one of the IF © 
beſt huntſmen 2 the country ; and mm 2 
begins upon theſe ſubjects, he is apt to be a lit a 
| e love to hear him talk of them; tho” U k 
I wiſh he did not ſwear ſo much. I with fo too, IF 1: 
Sir, faid I, theſe are only uſeleſs blanks in diſ- JF \ 
_ courſe, and if they had been left out, all that has IF 
been faid would have been reduced into about IF © 
Half the compaſs ; and I aſſure you, Sir, e 7 


9 
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addreſſing myſelf to the young gentleman, I am 

almoſt angry that you ſhould believe you have ſo 

little credit with us, as fo think it neceſſary to 
ſwear to every trifling particular. But however 
a torrent of common place execrations may cer- 
tainly be of great ſervice to perſons who have ſo 
mean a genius as to want ſuch uſeleſs expletives to 
diſguiſe their want of ideas, and hide their inability 
to furniſh out a diſcourſe without them; but 
pray, Sir, don't imagine I think you one of this 
number Madam, I beg your pardon, I beg 
your pardon, cried he, tho', faith, I hardly know 
what you r you 5 — RE But I 

heard a rare tory to day, 85 v ade r 
y at Paris who is ZN wir a fool as 


| WM to think of marrying a pretty vagabond girl. Lord 
Jy what ſapſculls there are in the world I zoons, had 
r be but half my ſenſe, I knowwhatT know |ſ—— 
d hut ma*hap? you may know them, Madam, added 

as be, addrefling himſelf to Mrs. Dorſin. The 

at ung fellow's name is Valville ; and the wench 
of ſpeak of, I think they call Marianne. 
ed Here I ſaw Valville knit his brows, and look upon 
l- him with an air of contempt, whilſt I could not 
to 
ch 
be 
n, 
he 
he 


help bluſhing ; but my relation to the officer no 
ſooner entered my thoughts, than I-recovered 
myſelf from my .confufion. What do you mean, 
dir? cried Mrs. Norſin interrupting him, Mr. 
de Valville is a gentleman => would have ſenſe 
enough to deſpiſe your cenſure, were the | 
tle lady  ltiute afs farts; but ſhe js nat 1 71 | 
ho” know her family; ſhe is a perſon of quality, and 
is related to ſome of my moſt intimate friends; and 
Valville tho“ of noble extraction, I aſſure you will _ __. 
be greatly honoured ' by the alliance, This was Wl 
ſpoke with ſuch an air of aſſurance, that Valville,: 
who Rill knew nothing of the diſcovery ' of my: 


«as 


birth,” could not help ſmiling, and giving me a 


look which told me he approved of the deceit he 
thought, Mrs. Dorſin put upon them. If my ſon 


has been miſinformed, Madam, ſaid the old lady, 


you muſt excuſe him; I have heard ſomething 
my ſeif of the ſame ſtory before, but as I did not 
know the perſons concerned, I could not con- 
tradict it. There is; little credit to be given 
to teport. Tis true, Madam, returned Mn. 
Dorſin;; I aſſure you, they are both + perſons 
of merit, and are every way worthy. of each 

Bor I forgot to mention the two young ladies, 
who were perſons: of very different characters; 


they entered the room while: their brother was in 
the midſt of his tedious diſcourſe, leaping ditches 


and five-barred gates. The youngeſt; Who was 
about ſeventeen, ſeemed: the favourite of her fa- 
ther and mother; was naturally genteel, and 
would have appeared quite charming, had not her 
whole behaviour been diſcoloured by the moſt 
ridiculous aſſectation and folly, which was ſo 
viſible, as to deſtroy all the impreſſions which her 
beauty was apt to make upon thoſe who ſaw her. 


She no ſbonet᷑ ſaluted us, but ſhe ſat down by her 


father, who gave her a look full of tenderneſs. She 
immediately began to endeavour to attract our eyes, 
and eſpecially Valville's, by fluttering and gal- 
lanting her fan, and every moment changing her 


into a ridiculous and immoderate laughter, then 
threw herſelf back in her chair, recovered herſelf 
and adjuſted her tucker and head · dreſs, to diſcover 


a delicate round white arm; afterwards pulled out 
a gold ſnuff· box ſet with diamonds, and then 
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looked 
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poſture to diſcover ſome new charm, While her 
rother.was talking, ſhe had frequently an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing a fine” ſet of teeth, by burſting 
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looked at her watch. Her whole behaviour was 
forced and full of affectation, and it was this tha 
made all her actions difagrecable; en 
too viſibly to give a grace to every charm, 'H 
very endeavour rendered her leſs charming; and 
her too eager deſire of pleaſing, made her even diſ- 


Dn other lady was much older than her ſiſter, 
had a complexion very ordinary, and was 4 litt 
crooked; but had an air ſo eaſy, ſo ſweet and 
engaging, that it more than made up for the want 
of thoſe charms her ſiſter was poſſeſſed of. She 
appeared to have a great degree of wit and good 
ſenſe, but received none of thoſe kind glances, 
which were continually beſtowed upon her hrother 
and ſiſter, who ſeemed to engroſs the whole fouls 
of their parents. While her looks'ſcertied to dif- 
cover the modeſt diſſidence of a pure and virtuous 
mind, depreſſed and labouring under inſuperable 
difficulties; and it was eaſy to perceive, that as a 
criminal indulgence had ſpoiled the others, a con- 
trary behaviour to her had made her ambitious of 
excelling them in real excellenee, as much as they 
did her in the advantage of their perſons. She en- 
tered the room dreſſed rather like à ſervant than = 
the ſiſter of the. other lady, and -after faluting us y 
with a very good grace, retired to the further end 1 
of the room, where I could perceive her frequently. 
bluſh, and ſeem in confuſion at her bother's im- 
pertinence. I was ſoon prepoſſeſſed in her favour, 
and would have been very glad to have enjoyed 
her company, could I have hoped to obtain it 
2 being troubled with that of her brother and 

r. „ i . SLIT NT * 
As we roſe up to go, the old gentleman and 
lady preſſed us to ſtay ſupper 3 but as we were ſo 
tar from home, we begged; to be-excuſed 3 when. 
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after exchanging ſome compliments, and intreating 
them to return our viſit at Paris, we took our 
leave. We were no ſooner ſeated in the coach, 
than Mrs; Dorſin cried, How: dreadful are the 
effects of a wrong education ! A gentleman with 
no other ideas than thoſe of a peaſant, is unworthy 
of the honours to which he is born, This yo 
man will have a great eſtate, but his happiner 
uſt be confined in a narrow compaſs—— While 
1s. mind is ſhut to every great and noble idea, he 
has no taſte far rational pleaſures; neither wiſdom, 
the ſweet delights of friendſhip, nor the godlike 
pleaſures of virtue can have any charms for him. 
*Tis true, Madam, rejoined, Valville, : what a vaſt 
difference muſt there be in the happineſs of the 
irtuoſo, who ſpends his life in the ſtudy of thoſe 
ſciences, which enlarge the mind. by a-continual 
. acceſſion of new and great ideas; what a vaſt diſ- 
proportion I ſay between ſuch a one, and the man 
whoſe views and ſatisfactions are all confined to 
the dull round of ſenſual enjoyments ! can he be 
happy. who has no other felicity than what his dogs, 
his horſes, his bottle give him? his hounds rival 
him in the chace, and perhaps are ſenſible of more 
pleaſure in the purſuit of their game, than their 
maſter. While every brook affords them a liquor 


as agreeable to their taſte, and with which they 


can fate their thirſt with as high a ſatisfaction, as 
be with his richeſt wines. What a noble taſte muſt 
that man have, who. conſents to forſake the divine 
pleaſures of which his nature js capable of, to ſhare 
only in the delights of his beagles and his horſes ! 
But, Sir, ſaid I ſmiling; whatever pains men take 
to deprave their natures, I am perſuaded that was 
the outward form to degenerate in proportion as the 
mind did fo, we ſhould have ſew or none, that 

would conſent to change their form to be any the 
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| animal under the ſun. They are content with 
being, brutes, while they preſerve the outſide of the 
| man, tho? they are as really ſo, as if the form was 
changed too; for | baniſh reaſon, and give the man 
canine inclinations, and what is he but a dog in 
7 maſquerade. - No, no, ſaid Mr. de Valville laugh- 
1 ing, I think you carry it a little too far now, 
$ while he is conſcious that he has reaſon, tho? he 
e ſuffer it to lie dormant, he is a man. ſtill : + tho? he 
e makes no uſe of his intellectual powers, but lets 
, them lie by till they are ruſty that they can be of 
e little ſervice to him, they are enough to con- 
1. ſtitute him in ſome meaſure a reaſonable being. 
ſt But how do you like the young ladies, Madam? 
ie added he, addreſſing himſelf to Mrs. Dorſin. I 
ſe Wl fincerely pity them both, ſaid ſhe; the eldeſt, 
al tho* ſhamefully diſregarded by her father and mo- 
{- WH ther, is a very deſerving woman; and wants 
an nothing but a more favourable outſide to render her 
to Wl cvery way charming: I am ſorry to ſee perſons _ 
be of good ſenſe, have ſuch a  partiality: for their 
s, children; for nothing can be of worſe conſequence; 
val W The cultivation of young minds, added. ſhe, is 
re a moſt important taſk... Juſt ideas -ought to be 
cir WW inſtilled as ſoon as a mind is capable of receiving 
or them 3. when the tender faculties open and 
ey expand themſelves, they ſhould begin to feel 
the force of that truth, which ought to be the 
rule of their after conduct; and how delightful 
muſt it be for the young ſoul, in proportion. as it 
ripens, to find itſelf continually entertained with 
the proſpect of new and plealing ideas. On the 
contrary, the time for improvement is commonly 
trifled away; the fond parent is afraid to give his 
favourite child the trouble of thinking, leſt it 
ſhould damp its vivacity; its little follies take up 
al his attention; while flattery and an unjuſt -ap- 

Vol. II. r plauſe 
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_ o5plauſe lay the feeds of infiumerable vices, whith 
90 3 ing up as ſoon as he arrives to manhood. On 
the other hand, the ſtern and inexorable parent 
damps the aſpiring thoughts, depreſſes the mind, 

and makes it too often averſe to improvement; 
ſince it is taught to regard che acquiſition of know- 
ledge as a moſt painful task. It is for your fake, 
Mr. de Vabville, continued ſhe ſmiling, chat J 
make theſe refſections; you my ſoon know what 

it is tobe afather, and then ſuch obſervations may 

be uſeful to you; and T know you will excuſe me 

if Jadd one word more, which is, that we ſhouk 
never give children any ideas, but ſach as they 

are capable of underſtanding with the greateſt eaſe; 

we ſhould encourage their enquiries; regard the 
pretty little creatures as our friends, and never 

-ufe them with ſeverity, while it is poſſible to work 
upon themþy. the gentler methods of tendernels 

and affeQion. But let us break off this ſubjeR. 
Ichink, Marianne, I ought to thank you for re- 
proving the gentleman ſo ſmartly; 1 was extremely 
pleaſed with your manner of doing it, tho” I was 
afraid he. would have been affronted. It is very 
unbecoming in a gentleman, who ought to be 
. acquainted with the propriety of characters, to ule 
with a wanton freedom, the name of chat tre 
mendous being who ſupports the fabric of 
univerſe; how impious for man to jeſt with om 
nipotence; andicall him to be 'a witneſs of hi 
Actions, even in the midſt of a debaue / 
Tissen with other diſcourſes paſt away thi 
time till we got home, "when we were! told tha 
tte officer, attended by an elderly gentleman, hat 
waited for us ſome time, but being fatigued wi 
their journey were gone home, and had left won 
chat they would return the next day before dinne 
_ _* was fodifturbed ar out being our ofthe y 
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I longed to now the ſucceſs of his 5 
what news he brought from the village 1 
had ſpent ſo many years. 1 longed to thank this 
dear friend for all the trouble he had given himfelf 
on my account; to embrace him and call him 


1 we were at l Gan Valville 
Sh 


— be at terry — myſelf. 
Tu next morning I aroſe ſooner a 0 

dreſſed myſelf before breakfaſt, and ſent N okkaen 
to acquaint the officer, er ee glad to 
ſee him; but the fervant had not | 
minutes, hen I heard e nprbe—1 Mrs. 
Dorſin, whom the met coming down ſtairs, and 
immediately after he opened ibe door: I was then 
reading his letter, but threw it down and ardſe't 
meet him; when advancing haſtily to me, O my 
nicce, eried he, taking me in his arms and embra- 
cing me, thou dear remains of my loft brother ! 
this tender exclamation at firſt ſoftened me to ſuch 
a degree, that 1 was unable to ſpeak to him. At 
laſt Dear Sir, cried I, looking 
upon him with a tender kind of pleaſure, you are 
the firſt, the only perſon I know of my kindred. 
How haviny-do- TO tryTdF ii being related to 
you ? White I was ſpeaking, T heard Mrs. Dorfin 
and another perſon coming in; but how great, 
how inexpreſſible was my ſurpriſe, when liftio 
up my eyes, and looking overmy uncle's oulde: 

1 ſaw, a perfon'whom 1 had long before thought | 
dead, my dear friend, my indulgent parent Mr. 


de Roſand ] 1 ſtarted, e ſtood motion- 


kf, white a flood of tender ideas flowed into my, 
wind, My uncle — . 
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nd Ils, de Roſand held me in his arms while joy 

tied both our tongues. At laſt he cried ont, 
my child ! here the tears trickled down his aged 
cheeks, and he was too full to ſay any more: Oh 
my father ! cried I, claſping my arms about him, 


and then was filent too, the tears guſhed from my | 


eyes, which while ag kiſſed me, mingled with 
his, Sure there never was a more tender interview 
what, a pleaſing painful tranſport! Our minds, 

are capable of receiving only a certain 
degree of pleaſure, and all beyond that is pain. 
At laſt after recollecting himſelf, and giving me 
A, moſt tender look, „ never, ſince my 
ſiſter's death, cried he, have I hoped: to ſee thee 


how afflicted have I been on thy account! 


in; 
15 9 had a thouſand fears leaſt thou ſhouldſt be 


reduced to. ſtraits dangerous to thy virtue; 1 


feared thou wouldſt be prevailed upon to blot thy 
innocence by ſome. — action; but I thank 
God my fears were vain. Thou haſt not diſgraced 
the education I have given thee. - This worthy 
gentleman. has given me a hiſtory, of thy behaviour 
in town; I heard the plealing ſtory with pag yet 
tenderneſs. I rejoice in thy .innocence, and con- 
Sratulate thee upon thy preſent ,, happineſs, the 
pleaſing fruit of it. But 4 my dear !. how couldſt 
thou forget me, ſo as not to let me hear from thee 
all this while? indeed that was unkind ; but thou 
didſt not know perhaps how ver, dear thou wert 
to me. Not know that did I ſay? ſure thou 
didſt. Lhave given thee ſuch proofs of my ten- 
derneſs, as muſt make thee fully ſenſible of it. 
Pray, dear Sir, cried I, On * wound my 
ſoul, with the ſuſpicion that 1 could be fo un- 
-Erateful: as to forget you, who indeed have been 
A ſecond father to me. I thought vou had long 
. wo this world ; * the laſt letter you 2 
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Us. de Roſand, which acquainted me with the 
h dreadful news of your fall, and the, loſs of your 
| W benefice, told us that a few days were the utmoſt ; 
h WI jou could expect to live. 1 lamented your loſs, - 
„ ar the ſame time that I did that of hers. Lord! 
y in what dreadful grief was I involved] no words 
h can expreſs my diſtreſs; you had beſides been 
| WH obliged to quit your houſe, and as I knew not 
„ W where to direct to you,, the meſſenger I ſent came 
in back without being able to learn where to find you, 
j. or ſo much as knowing whether you were alive or 
ne Wl rot ; this, joined to my thinking that ſo worthy a 
y W man could not be ſo much concealed, made me 
ce Wl conclude that you were no more; but, O Sir, 
t! W with what joy do I ſee that I was miſtaken l my 
be Wl tranſports are quite inſupportable. 1. 
1 Has I dried my and looking round ob- 
by ſerved my uncle and Mrs. Dorſin bathed in tears. 
nE found myſelf very weak; the ſudden flow of ſpi - 
ed Wl its occaſioned; by this unexpected interview, made 
by me almoſt; ready to faint ; I therefore ſat don 
zur and — to compoſe myſelf. Mr. de Ro- 
1's Wl {and took a chair and fat by me, when Mrs. Dorf- k 
on- WM fu interrupted our converſation, by expreſſing. 1 
the the ſatisfaction ſhe found in having an opportunit ß 
laſt of thanking Mr. de Roſand for his affection to me 3+ 
hee W 2nd even diſcovered ſuch a lively and warm gra- 
hou Wl titude, that you would have thought. ſhe alone, 
vert had been the perſon obliged. Your: generolhiey: 
hou W 1d affection for my dear friend, ſaid the, is Joy 
ten- very extraordinary, that I can't help regarding on 
it. s a perſon who bas a peculiar right to my et em 


and friendſhip. You have been doubly a father tag 
her; ſince without being 1 to protect her 


charged all the duties of a parent. It is nom or, 


. * 
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or concern yourſelf in ber affairs, you have d 
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benefits, tho” we can never repay them. I hope, 


of my houſe, till Marianne is married; I ſhall 


_ being, but this 


eſteem this as a further obligation. Fam eatly 
obliged to you, Madam, returned he, for the 
honour you do me; but I have already given my 
word to this gentleman. Ves, Madam, 
returned my uncle, I have ordered a room to be 


fitted up for him; and as be is the preſerver ofa | 


noble branch of our family, I think I ought to take 
him under my care. My dear niece, as you fay, 
is infinitely more obliged ta this gentleman- than 
even to my brother; he only brought her” into 
man has made that bei 
a bleſſing to her, by embelliſhing her mind with 
all that is great, 


us rejoice in ber alliance; I therefore think myſelf 
obliged to give him'that ſupport which he has given 


_ you, my dear, added he, looking at me. Sir, 


faid I, returning him a look full of gratitude, I 
Danke vote! you Wave not oaly by our li 
and ardent zeal for my happineſs,” placed me in 
a'rank to which my higheſt ambition could never 
afpire, but have as it were raiſed from. the dead 
a gentleman on whom my moſt early affections 


| were placed, and for whoſe ſuppoſed death I have 
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- 
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ſhed many tears. He, Sir, ſhall be my care; [ 
will fill pay him all that reſpect which is due from 
daughter to the moſt worthy and beſt of parents; 


pee ſhall live with Valville and I, as with a ſon and 


daughter, whilſt I ſhall ever pray, that his life may 
be preſerved as a b to us all. Ah? my 
dear l cried Mr. de Rofand, with a mixture of 


| Joy and tenderneſs in his looks; to ſee thee thus, 


« 
* by > 


* 


a ſufficient reward for all my pains, m =— 
NF ps atk Ws | a M 


his care, my niece would either have periſhet, 
or wanted thoſe improvements which now make 
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and concern for thee. I have no ambition for 
the glittering, honours of this life, and muſt ſoon, 
think of leaving it; but while, I do live, methinks 
| ſhould deſire it ſhould be with thee ; but perhaps 
Mr. de Valville will be unwilling to. admit me 
into his family ; young men have little. reſpe& for 
grey hairs, and I may perhaps be looked upon as 
an intruder. No, Sir, cried I, interrupt- 
ing him haſtily, Valville is already too well ac⸗ 
quainted with your merit not to eſteem your com- 
pany as a very great bleſſing ; beſides his tender- 
neſs to me, . muſt inſpire him with the moſt grate- 
ful ſentiments. for you; but I Ky Sir, added 
I ſmiling, that 2 had a an opinion of my 
diſcernment, to think d marry a man, Who 
could ck cog upon 8 fries 19 whom, um 
under ſuch obligations. Indeed, Sir, RG 
Mrs. Dorſin, with a frank air, you. will have no. 
reaſon to complain of Mr. de Varille ; but maſt 
my fans here engroſs all 2 attention ? I aſſurg 
— 8 deſire to have a ſhare in ö 

that you would, 
en rg x gueſt here as eyet 
Marianne; ſince it is to you, that I am,.indebte 
tor having her; and to you ſhe is indebted for — 
= you have transferred to her your own. good 
neſs, your own great and generous ideas; and in 
"_ her yourſelf, you have conferred not only 
Gi wo" upon us the, greateſt, benefit; 
— which will I hope be extended to perſons | 
79: et unhorn. I am at a loſs, Madam, returned - _ - 
de Roſand, to make a reply to ſo many com- 
pliments, all that 1 can fay is, that I am as men 
charmed with your tenderneſs to my dear child 
(for I can't help calling her ſo) as I am with = 
e to me. wg Sir, returned Mrs, 
mne us have no more ceremony, 
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frlendſhip is a ſtranger to it. Sir, added ſhe, 
turning to my uncle, I long to know what ſucceſs 
you have had in your journey; will you favour us 
with a particular recital of what paſſed fince you 
honoured us with your letter: I hope you 
have made ſome re diſcovery that will effeQtully 
Clear up this affair. Yes, Madam, returned he, 
F have ſo- When J arrived at the village, where 
Marianne bad ſpent the firſt part of her life, 
made it my buſineſs to wait upon thoſe gentlemen 
who had been Mr. de Rofand's friends, and from 
them I hoped to get ſome circumſtances that might 
be ſufficient to clear up every doubt; but they 
could tell me no more than I had already been 
acquainted with; at laſt I was informed that this 
83838 who was generally thought to have 
been dead, was retired to a nobleman's houſe at 

a ſmall diſtance from thence; Where he lived -a 
private and retired life: I immediately went to 
him, told him the ſituation Marianne was in, and 
the buſineſs which brought me thither 3; a piece 


of news which he could not receive without rap- 


ture. He ſhewed me a writing drawn by a ſeri- 
vener, which related all the particulars” of her 

being found in the coach, with ſome circum- 
ſtances that I had not been acquainted with; and 
this was dated but i& days after the date of my 
brother's letter, which told me of his deſign to 


retire. I made ſtrict enquiry after the canon of 


Selle, who had efcaped being murdered with the 
reſt, and had ſaved himſelf by flight. In ſhort, 
I found him. He told me that the gentleman and 


lady were the parents of the child; that he bad 


learnt from them, that they were obliged to leave 
_ their country, and had therefore concealed their 


names, and aſſumed thoſe of foreigners. This he 
leunt thro' the indiſcretion of one of the footmen,. 
| . Nin. ; F 4 ; : £ ; whom 
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whom he heard inadvertently call him by his title: 
the count ſeemed a little angry; and to prevent 
his ſuſpecting his being guilty of any unworthy | 
action, gave him an account of his reaſons for, 
concealing his name and quality; but however 
without letting him know who he was. But 
what puts it beyond all doubt, is, that this ac- 


count of his reaſons for retiring, exactly correſ- 


ponds with that I received from my brother. Ihe 


preſent” count can make no exception to proofs 


Ds 


like theſe, and therefore propoſes to give up the 
eſtate which would have been his, had his brother 
died without iſſue; but he hopes that as he is 


obliged to ſupport the digni 
will add as he has conſtan 


by of his title, and I. 
y exerted” himſelf in 


liberally ſupporting the indigent, and being a friend 
to the diſtrefled _ obo — rely you, 
will not, my dear niece, inſiſt upon his returning 
more than half of what he has received as his bro»: 
ther's heir ; ſince he is not able to do it without, 
involving himſelf in inſuperable difficulties... Lou 
will ſee him to-day, he comes to congratulate ou. 


and join in the general joy. 


I. have provided an 


entertainment for you and Mr. de Valville, and 
I hope, Madam, added he, looking at Mrs. 
Dorſin, that we ſhall not be without your com- 
pany, for I imagine there will be a ſcene that Will 
be more than a little diverting, as I have engaged 
moſt of Mr. de Valville's friends. to be with, u, 
that my niece may triumph over their inſolenge wy | 
ill- nature. Sir; returned I, you muſt excuſe me 
if Jam at a loſs for words to thank you; the gra- 
titude that ſwells my heart is too big for utterancęe. 
As to the count, continued I, I rejoice that he has 


laid out the produce of my father s eſtate. to ſuch. [it 
great advantage, and am ſorry | 


that he will be the 


poorer for knowing his 5 { will therefore do. 
2 281 | | 5 4 | 


"mos 


þ na &ir, I will ſubmit myſelf to your will, 


. faid Mrs. Dorſin, I can't help 
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more than he requires. But, why, Sir, will you 


give me the pain of introduci —_ 
that hates and deſpiſes me? with 


giving them any confuſion, and hive won the jeu 
to triumph over their ill- nature; but 


and chearfully conſent to whatever | 
Nay, my dear, ſaid he, it is fir they ſhould ali 
know their error as ſoon as poſhble, and this will 
give you an Ay of letting them ſoe that 
has 1 Erg 6 njurics they have offered you. 
6 boar x ay wtf lover will vin- 

dicate his As from your intrinſic excellencies, 
without the vain blandiſhments of wealth and- 
honour, 756 wil ne at ek e 
and that his heart is fixed on thoſe charms, which 
will ever be your brighteſt ornament.” Well Sir, 
approving of your 

reaſons ; Mr. de Valville has not the leaſt ſuſpi- 
eion of this happy diſcovery : but if we muſt go 


with you it is time to prepare for it; we ſhall ſoon 


de ready to wait upon you. 


n your 
ſervant. Come, my dear, added ſhe, as we left- 
the room together, a v little alteration in your 
dreſs will be ſufficient ; I would have you appear- 
to-day as plain 2s poſſible, and without any other 
Joweb than thoſe which nature and education have 

wen you. With all my heart, Madam, returned- 

and retired to my room, when in 2 few mi- 
nit I was ready to go ; but as I returned to the: 


by room, I faw Alville enter juſt before me. 
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„ ſaid he, turning to me, I heard id 
party invited to _ 8 
houſe, F e brough 
. you. Sir, I thank — * yy — 
wan know this gentleman, 'tis Mr. de Roſand 5 
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perſon who has ſuch a ſincere friend to you, 
| cried he, and to n I am obliged for many of 
| your charms. Ves, Sir, returned my uncle, 
4 this is the gentleman who has been a father to Miſs - 
Marianne. Then, Sir, ſaid Valville, you muſt 
be a father to her ftill; we thought you had been 
dead; but I rejoice to find that we were miſtaken. - 
This is a very happy meeting; for” I aſſure you, 
you are very dear to Marianne, and I am ſure 
will not be leſs fo to me. I have reaſon to look 
upon you as my beſt friend, ſince I receive a trea- 
ſure from you, which I efteem more than my life. 
Here they embraced each other, and after ſome 
reciprocal proteſtations of friendſhip, Mrs. Dore - 
fin being now ready, we all ſet out in my un- 
cle's coach, and Valville ſent his own home 
WI ſoon arrived at my uncle's ; but being told 
that but few of the were come, and that 
they were in the garden, we propoſed to walk 
there too, and converſe till dinner-time, -- We 
were here entertained with - ſeveral "agreeable 
proſpects; and walked ſome time before we faw - 
any of the perſons who came before us; at laſt as 
we were rambling thro” a pleaſing kind of labyrinth, 
we ſaw at aſmall diſtance from us, the long re 
lady who had carried me from the convent ; the 
was talking very warmly: to another of our ſex, - 
whom I had never ſeen before, ſhe was much 
younger than the other lady, and had a counte- 
nance of a moſt fatyrical caſt: When ſhe laughed, 
there ſeemed to be a great deal of ill-nature hid 
under it, and a ſmile had the appearance of a molt 
ſevere invective. Valville ohſerved them firſt, 
and turning to me pointed to them, on which we 
ſtood ſtill to obſerve their geſtures, Which appeared 
very extraordinary; they were ſo earneſtly engaged - 
in converſation, that they had not th e to = 


* 
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Jook about them, and thergfore did not ſee us, 
but walked ſlowly on, wholſß taken up with their 
ſubject. When we had viewed them for fome 
time, I propoſed to walk on; but we had no 
ſooner turned our backs, than we obſerved the 
old lady raiſe her voice, and cry out in a haughty 
tone, If ſhe is to be here, I am reſolved to Aon 
ber. Nay, Madam, replied the other, what end 
will that anſwer? I ſuppoſe ſhe is to dine with us. 
Dine with us! cried ſhe, ſhe dine with us ! Lhope 
Mr. de N-—— don't intend to affront us! I fay 
dine with us too; what ! oblige ladies of quality 
to dine with a girl that has been-a ſervant at a 
little paltry linen-draper's. No, no, I will never 
ſuhmit to that: the ſhall not dine with me. Hold, 
Madam, ſaid the other, ſhe is a lady of quality, 
0 know; why you can't tell what an honour 
her alliance may be to your family. She is cer- 
tainly ſome princeſs. This was ſpoke with a laugh 
more bitter and piercing, than the keeneſt re- 
proaches. However, I could not help thinking, 
that I ſhould ſoon be revenged for the inſults 
they were offering me; and this thought in 91 
of myſelf gave me ſome pleaſure; and indeed 1 
could not help indulging it. It was too agreeable 
to glance thro* my mind, on an occaſion like this, 
_ without giving me ſome emotion; eſpecially as 
this was the only comfort I then had to. ſupport 
me, Valville I obſerved coloured a little, and 
ſeemed under ſome confuſion at this diſcourſe, 
but be had an air that expreſſed the utmoſt _ 
nation, mixed with that noble pride, which ſw 
the mind at the reflection of its having done nothing 
unworthy of itſelf. My uncle I obſerved whil- 
pered to Mrs. Dorſin, and both - ſmiled wich an 


Air of ſatisfaction ; while Mr. de Roſand ſeemed 


the only unconcerned ſpectator, as he could not 
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thought 1t time to retire, 
ſince we found we were likely to be entertained 
with nothing but invectives. And as we began 
to turn into another walk, Mrs. Dorſin came up 
to me, and whiſpering, deſired. me not to be con- 
cerned. Vour uncle, ſaid ſhe, has ordered his 

ſervants to acquaint the gueſts who . 
thoſe of Mr. de Valville's friends, and your moſt 

inveterate enemies, that you are to be here at 
dinner; and he is pleaſed to think how 


he is likely to be attacked; but I don't doubt 


but he will bring himſelf off with honour. I am 
ſorry, geturned I, that you have reſolved to give 
my dear Valville-avy uneaſineſs; I know he can't 


bear to hear me uſed ill without pain, and ure 


it is cruel to fport with his affection to me, and 
to make that tenderneſs, upon which I found my 


' happirieſs, the cauſe of his inquietude. Indeed 1 


can't. help — for him all the uneaſineſs which 
I believe he w 


feel on my account; I wiſh he 
once knew who I am 


Have à little pa- 


tience, my dear, replied ſne, Mr. de Valville will # 
{on be acquainted with this agreeable news, and ü 
the proofs he will now give you of his inviolable | | 

affection, will afford you very agreeable refleQtions. - 


We now took a turn down another walk, which 


led us to a painted alcove,. where we ſat down; and 
explained to Mr. de Rofand the converſation We 


kad juſt heard, by giving him a particular account of 
my ife at Paris: and after 990 ſome time walked 


Wa found Mis. de Face, the old argen | 


lady, and her companion whom we had juſt ſeen in 
the garden, with ſeveral gentlemen in the dining- 


N I oblerved ſeveral ef them. 
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gueſs from what was faid, who was the ſubje&t of 
their ſatire. We now 


_—— 


room, who. itnmediately roſe as we went in; but 
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zok upon me with an air of 
their heads and whifper to each other. We were 
no ſaoner ſeated, than the lady we had ſeen in the 


„ aſked Mr, de Valville with a ſneer, when 


to be married to Mifs Varthon; ſhe is cer- 

aid ſhe, a moſt accompliſhed lady, 
Lee aa 8 

| to ſay, that you are j 

falſe to a lady 25 ſuch 9 2 
well as fortune I don't diſpute Mis Varthon's 
merit, returned Valville with a ſmile, ſhe may per- 
baps deſerve a more worthy perſon than I am ; but 
ſhe was never formed to make me | 
Lever ſo much her humble ſervant, 


who in my opinion has not only more charms than 
Miss Varthon, but than all her ſex. A lady} cried 
the old ſpectre, a lady] no more of your ladies I 


| anity to think 
gentleman? Don't y 
in having ſuch a cully? I 


fool for having 1 | M 
don't you now? Col e plain, tell me- what's - 
I, Madam, be plain, 


- Four opinion of him. 1 will, 


tell you, I think him ſuperior to your malice; and 
that he looks with as much contempt upon your 


ſpleen and ridiculous pride as I do. If I want an 
eſtate equal to his, I don't want thoſe diſpoſitions: - 
which will make me always ſtrive to render him 


bappy.: this ſhall be the buſineſs of my life, and 
of every ation. Here. Valville gave 


2 
the end 


this 
ry 
” 
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contempt, turn away 


ſince you deſire it, returned I, and muſt therefore - 
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made in the days 
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me a glance, which ſeemed” to thank me for this 
tender declaration. How pert the little creature 
is! cried ſhe, with a haughty ſupercilious air; 1 
would have you to know, that I expect to be 
treated with mere reſpact. Valville you ought to 
teach her, to uſe her ſuperiors in a manner more 
becoming ber. Bat you are a fooliſni, giddy, y 

fellow, and are reſolved to ruia yourſelf; this | 
be the conſequence of orien marrying this little 
adventurer; remember ſo. Dear Ma- 
dam, returned Valville, dine ba faked, indeed it 
don't become you ; you will never be able to-make © 


me conſult you in what concerns my happineſs; - 


you may deſpiſe my dear Marianne as much as 


you pleaſe, we ſhall only laugh" at your ill bus 
mour. 


HERE a little old gentleman at the other n 
of the roomy who had been at me very 
attentively thro” his glaſs, deſired he might be per- 
mitted to fpeak. He had a countenance dry and 
formal ; had hollow jaws and no teeth; was dreſſed 
in a thread-bare velvet coat, that had been many 
years out of faſhion, . and” ſeerned to have been 
of our anceſtors, with the inſide 
of the. flap plentifully ſtuek with pins. When after 
clearing his voice, blowing his noſe, and taking 
ſome pains-to prepare himſelf, he addreſſed himſelf 
to Mr. de Valville. Young man, faid he, with a: 
flow voice, you ought to conſider chat chis good 
lady would not 3 hi 
your marriage, did not ſhe fear that you are about 
to ruin yourſelf, and throw a diſgrace upon her” 
family; and for this reaſon 8 to pardon 
r Pray, 8 —2 | 
wi 3 Ag Genre an action 
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but little in compariſon of your eſtate. Now way 
you prudent you might get a lady with a fortune 
of many thouſand livres a year; ay, many thou- 
fand livres conſider that; and is not ſuch a 
treaſure more valuable than all the beauty in the 
world? Is beauty, or virtue, or any of your ima- 
ginary fine romantic qualifications an equivalent for 
her want of money 2... conſider, Sir, you may have 
a large family, and then will theſe trifles give for- 
tunes to your children? No, no, when you are 
as old as I am, you will regard money as the only 
bleſſing of liſe. Your expences as ſoon as you are 
married will encreaſe, and that girl, tho" ſhe brings 
you little or nothing to ſupport them, will expect 
to live im as ſplendid a manner, as if ſhe had 
brought you an eſtate of fifty thouſand livres a 


2 chis while he bad one of 1 in his 


for there ſeemed-to be ſuch a connection between 
his thoughts and the ſubject of them, that he could 
not talk of one without fingering; the other. 
„ 'VALVILLE could not. help ſmiling at the old 


miſer's diſcourſe. Sir, returned he, your ſenti- 


ments and mine are very different; I have no am- 
bition to hoard up heaps of uſeleſs treaſure, I 


marry. to be happy; and to be bleſſed in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of a woman, whoſe conſumate goodneſs will 
ſweeten all the unavoidable cares of life; and who 
will be to me a more valuable purchaſe, than all 
the treaſures of the earth. I am rich enough, and 
„ * eſtate much greater than all our wants. An 


that will render my children as happy as 


wealth can make them, ſince ſhould I haye a nu- 


merous offspring it will place them all above the 
cares of life; and I could only wiſh to haue mere, 


that I might be able to render my fello creatur 


waiſtcoat pocket, and at every word, I heard chink; 


ures 
more 
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more happy. Of what advantage is wealth, if I 
have not a heart to make uſe of it? If the poor 
don't bleſs me for taſting the fruit of it, and the 
deſected honeſt man has not his anxieties removed? 
While I have ſufficient to render myſelf and my 
poſterity eaſy; and to make: the drooping heart 
exult in tranſports of joy, F-ſhall think myſelf rich 
enough. ii Well, Sir, eried the long re rela- 
tion, pray how long will this generous fit laſt? It 
won't be long before you will think all this ſtuff, 
mere rant and t nonſenſe. You will 
call yourſelf fool for not taking our advice, and 
upbraid this pretty angelic creature for her want f 
a fort ine: ay, and give her the moſt bitter curſes. 
too, for her hindering your preferment.” Who do 
den k 
think will own this girl, this diſgrace to your fa- 
mily, for a relation? Have you ſtupidity enough to 
be inſenſible to all the lights that will be put upon 
you, by your relations, your friends, thro? the 
means of that little impertinent huſſy ; that 
= I 
n't think yo ea right thus publi 7 40 VERNE. 
your n this charming creature; and — - 
aſſume liberties equally - repugnant to good man- 
ners, and common ſenſe. I have told you already ; 
that I ſhall never aſk your advice, or deſire you to 
Marianne's being a diſgrace to our family, I mal 
only ſay that the beſt wiſh I can make ones: 
that you may be like her; and I don't queſtion, but. 
| if I was ſo happy as to know her birth, 1'ſhould; - 
C find myſelf greatly honovred by her alliance. Had. 
85 ſhe indeed no other charms; than thoſe of a moſt 
4 lovely perſon,. I kn. I ſhould ſoon; ceaſe; t ad- 1 
8 mire her; but her mind has beauties even more; 
I attractive than her form. On theſe I buikipay- 
— cee e e | hopes 5 
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330 | TheVirtaous Orfban:- 
hopes of felicity 3 theſe will ever be the ſame; and 
render her charming even in old age: As to your 
being aſhamed to own her for a relation, I am not 
at all concerned about it; and believe me, if there 
are any who call themſelves: my friends, that be- 
have in the fame manner,; I ſhall look upon them 
with contempt, and think- they only envy our 


ineſs, which however neither they nor you 
wy res; yr pig rm 2 


Corp any thing ae eee mat 
this time, Madam, than to receive ſuch marks of 
my dear Valville's and affeion; my 
heart rebounded with joy at the ſtrong affurances + 
I received of * 4 2 CE into a 
pleaſing ſofeneſo, which t 
read in my J did — — 4 
| the! truth of bis paſſion); nor could I admit a 
thought of his wanting thoſe tender ſentiments, 
„ eee bes. but yet this pub - 

eee e t of bis inviolable love, this 
vilible proof o 83 
of* extremely- engaging 
it; r and made 


old miſer all this-while' ſeemed very attentive to 
the debate, and at · euery tender ſentiment, ſhrugg d 


up his ſhoulders and ſhook his head. Mrs. de Fare 
not yet ſpoke one word, and by ber looks 


d much at a loſs how to behave, whilſt moſt 


Mrs. Dorſin appeared reſolved to ſtand neuter, 


Er their ſmiles, and ſome looks which 


expreſſed a kind of applauſe, en Valville. 


But Mr. de Roſand, who more nearly: heard the 


reproaches which were caſt upon me, could hardly 


tte tile higirefentatent : nm 


then ſeems dearer to my heart than ever. The 


ochers of the company, methought were inclined to 
declare — r My uncle and 
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ſoured), bit his lips, and ſeemed to- ſtruggle with 
himſelf to keep his temper, and r ſilenee. 
But to proceed': | 

VALVILLE had no ſooner made this tender 
reply to the diſagreeable old lady his relation, than 
— with an ironical laugh caſt her eyes 
b hl er ſhe, 3 £4 
5 ' all this is heroic me 

pet you had bell Oroondates and ys 4 
4 how ingly romantic you are ! Come, | 
4 let us have ſome more of your flights, for 4 
5 are diverting; ought now to turn to 
0 — fair — tell her — divine beauties 
| alone could eapfivate- your heart; and like a true 
enamorato aſſure her, that one ſmile from her will 
— reward you for all the fcorn, inſult and 
reproach you can Puffer for her ſake ; and that yorr 
will eſteem yourſelf too happy, if ſhe will permit 
you to die at her feet. This was attered with fuck 
a comical air, that even Valville could not help 
— — C— . 
as much as nothing t can 
be make me think Arte, beat, 1 
fine ſenſe ridiculous; my tenderneſs is founded on 
reaſon, finee it is en a love of what i ir r owit 
nature moſt lovely. I don't raiſe my expectations 
7 to any extravagant heights, nor form any ideas of 
4 my dear Marianne, which all who know won't | 

allow ſhe deſerves. 'This lady, theſe gentlemen gentlemen 

added he, turning to Mrs. Dorſin, , 5 

Mr. de Roſand will do me the j to lay, 

that ſhe deſerves all I have ſaid of her; and that 

ſhe has even a mind more amiable than I have re- 

prefented it. Welt! epough, enough, cried . 

old lady, I am fick of this ſulſome ſtufk, if 

will ruin yourſelf I can't help it; T have. * 
| my m enn, 
I, 1 


N r 
* 6 1 — 


whole eſtate upon her, I ſhould not have troubled. 


table. We all went immediately, but as we were 


ſaid ſhe, leaning upon the back of her chair, do 


Madam? returned he; there is nobody here that 
deſerves that character. Who do I mean] who 


dam, returned he, ſmilingꝭ if. you won't fit down, 
bouſe is at your ſervice: What! I muſt dine by 


5 to the coach ready. J thought, Sir, that you 
| of =; rank with ſo much rudeneſs. | 


Count de V—— entered the room, and after 

| baving whiſpered ſomething to his brother, who 
ſtood near the door, came forward, . ſaluted” the 
company, and embraced me with an air equally 
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is, that your family muſt be diſgraced; you ought: 
to have regard to that; and to conſider that you 
have no right to make us ſuffer for your follics, 
Had you taken her into keeping, and ſpent your 


myſelf about it; but to pretend to marry a vaga- 
bond, an-orphan, I have not patience to think of 
it; and nobody but: ſuch a filly coxcomb as you 
would ever behave thus; While ſhe was railing 
in this manner, we were. delired to walk into the: 
next room, and were told that dinner was upon 


taking our ſeats, this lady called to my uncle, Sir, 


you propoſe to ſuffer that little impertinent girl to 
dine with perſons of quality? Who do you mean, 


c cc 


ſhould I mean but Mariarme, replied ſhe, I hope 
you: have not invited us here to affront us; I 
won't: fit down to the. ſame table with her I tell 


By 3 no, . L-will-never ſtoop ſo low. as to put my- 


If upon. a level with ſuch. a creature. Well, Ma- 


myſelf then, muſt. IE cried ſhe, in a gieater rage 
than ever; pray, let ſomebody order my ſervants 


known the world better than to treat perſons 


% 4© 


HILE the was ſpeaking theſe laſt words, the 


12 
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t as he 2 ched me, that I can be miſtaken; 
1 you muſt be the lady my brother has fo well def- 
; cribed to me; and I am glad to find I have ſuch 

| an amiable niece. Let me congratulate you upon 


your knowledge of the family to which you belong; , 
and beg at the fame tiine that you would regard me 
as a man who will always have your intereſt at 
heart; for upon the fine encomiums my brother 
has given me of you, I am ambitious of joining the * 
character of your friend to that of your uncle. | 
Sir, I need not tell you, returned I, how much 
my vanity is flattered. at the diſcovery that I ſpring 
from your noble family; but I aſſure you, I am 
more delighted at the thoughts of your's and your 
brother's worth, than at all the honours I can re- 
ceive thro? your alliance. You will both find that 
1 ſhall conſtantly behave to you with all that duty, 
that might have been expected from me, had I been 
always brought up in the knowledge of my near re- 
lation to you. 27998 <1 3300? Bar. - 
| You can't imagine, Madam, what an odd 
group of figures were farmed- here in a moment. 
The tall meagre, lady who was got to the doo _ 
but ſtepped back to make way for the count e 
enter, turned her head, ſtood all this while ſtiffened - 
into a ſtatue ;. her mouth was open, and her hands 
lifted up in a poſture of amazement z bet eyes. 
ſtared wide open, and her brows. raiſed ine 
high arch, crowded her ſhriveled ſorehead into a if 
confuſed heap of wrinkles ; in ſhort. nothing could 
appear more groteſque. The old miſer leaning _ © 
upon the back of his chair biting the nails of one 
hand, and with the other ſcratching: his bald head, 
and thus with his wig almoſt off, ſtood with his - | 
eyes fixed on the count and me. The ſatirical ' Bf 
lady was immoveable too, and wit*%a:mortified © 
lok preſſed the extremity of her fan againſt ber 
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: lips. Mrs. de Fare ſeemed as muctwaſtoniſhed x; 
= reſt, but appeared leſs confuſed; and had an 
air that chewed ſhe. was glad ſhe had not ventured 
to ſay any thing againſt me, tho* her filence pro- 
»ceeded rather from Mr. de Valville's being — 
-than from any to me. In _—_— all who 
1 of this diſcovery had a re which 
their aſtoniſhment. Valville ho ſtood 
ſr "ag tg (for, Madam, I muſt not forget bim) 
Red his eyes upon me, and then . 
the ground, with a kind of tender confuſion, 
mixed with diſfidence and ſurpriſe: While Mrs. 
Dorſin, Mr. de -Roſand, and the officer {ſmiled 
in a manner that expraſſed their inward ſatisfac⸗ 
tion. | 
mis we were talking thus, my uncle the 
oſſicer put us in mind that it would be more pro- 
per to defer all further: ceremony till after e had 
dined; ſince the dinner would ſoon be cold. Here 
are more perſons, brother, ſaid he, that yo muſt 
be acquainted with ; but firſt fit owe to table. 
This gentleman, added he, looking at Mr. de Ro- 
fand, — be our chaplain. On which he imme- 
_diately ſaid grace and wo tobk our feats. 
H the old lady her countenance, 
came to us with a diſordered ait; when M. Por- 
Kn- giving her a look full of affability, deſtred her 
to ſit down ; ſhe did fo; and the reſt is friends 
followed her example. We were no'foonerſeated, 
than I asked bow my grandmother, the counteß 
| r did. She is well, Miſs, ſaid che count, 
aut too old to undertake ſuch a journey; ſhe 
to ſee you, and I have promiſed to'take-you ww 
= to her to-morrow. Sir, 'returne@/ I, I Nl 
gladly attend her; and I aſſure you, I have at leaſtas | 
— ſee her, as ſhe can have to ſee me. 
Tilos dene with tho du, * 
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 iffe&tions of which I have hitherto been deprived. 


All this while Valville ſeemed wrapped in thought, 
and very uneaſy, which Mrs. Dorſin perceivi 

asked him with a ſmile how he did, and add 

We muſt beg pardon, Sir, for concealing circum- 
ſtances from you, in which you are fo nearly con- 
.cerned : Marianne is indeed the late Count de 
Vs daughter, who was leaving France 
-incopnito, when he and the Counteſs were robbed 
and murdered; but you muſt not blame her for 
her reſerueg for ſhe is not at all in fault, our 
friend benas unravelled this Affair; and it was 
not till this morning that we were certain of the 
truth. Here V 


make an 'anfwer, when Mrs. de Fare cried out 
is it poſſible ? is this lady indeed a perſon 
of quality? —bleſs me! how have we been 


miſtaken?' may T hope that you will forgive me, | 


Miſs, added The; had I known who: you were 
ſhould have treated yd u with more reſpect, than 
I did when you wete at my houſe. How glad am 


J that I have ſaid nothing here to your prejudice'! 


my daughter will be overjoyed at this news; and 
bow happy ſhall T think 1 ha, if you will honour 
us with your friendſhip! Well! bat how did you 
make this wonderful diſcovery? continued 


2ddrefling herſelf to Mrs. Dorfin, I really long to 


hear evety particular; methinks the young 
has charms which I never obferved before — 


Why, Mr. de Vahille you will De vaſfiy happy; 


every body will envy your felicity. Very true, 
cried the lady who had been ſo fatirical upon Val- 


ville and me, Miiſs Vurthon oughit not tobe brought 


in cotnpetition with this lovely creature; The is 


pretty indeed, but then ſhe is à mbitrintollerable 


coquette. La] how could ſhe be 0 vain a8 .to 


rival Miß Mariae. Why Mr. de Valviſle, 1 


now 


abville ſighed, and was going to 
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now think your commendations of this young lady 


ſell yery ſhort of what ſhe deſerves; ſhe ĩs infinitely 


more aye than you. have xepreſented her; the 
Count de 


e V———'s daughter! Well l. you muſt 
certainly be very happy. I have upon my word a 


mighty reſpe& for yu both, and heartily wiſh you 


all imaginable joy. 


WHiLEs they were running on in this manner, 


I could not help ſeriouſly, reflecting un the Inſtability 


of the human mind; and the ſtrong; prejudices 


' which moſt people indulge in. favour o ye glittering 


advantages of birth and fortune. an hour 
ago I was looked upon with contempt, ſaid J, 


to myſelf, by theſe very perſons who now endea- 
vour to court me to'a good opinion of them, by 


the moſt ridiculous flattery, the groſſeſt adulation 

am better than I was then? Have I more virtue, 
beauty or wit? have I one qualification to authorize 
this change? no. They find T am the daughter of 
à count there lies the charm e 


right honourable ſounds!“ ye vain blandiſhments 
that dazzle weak eyes ! what wonderous charm 
do you contain] will you make me more wiſe, 
more virtuous, or more happy? will you render me a 
more worthy. friend; a better wife; or a more 
tender parent? will ye diſperſe the care from my 
heart, when it is oppreſſed with grief? or have 
you the power to remove the ſlighteſt head-ach? 
no: what art thou then, bur a mere name, a breath 
of wind; and can a breath in a moment work ſuch 
a2 mighty e Valville's downcaſt looks 
tell me, that 
and that he longs for an opportunity to open bis 
heart to me. "Theſe reflections were in- 
terrupted by the old meagre lady's drinking to me ; 
when ſetting. down her glaſs, I have behaved. too 
mich {koan ceny td g. Milt, pol Eee 


theſe. honours, giye him no joy, 
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to hope that you will forgive me; however, when 


you conſider, that all the injuries I have offered 
you, have proceeded from a miſtaken opinion that 

ou were of low birth, and from a regard to the 
he of. our family, as: well as a concern for the 


happineſs -of my«couſin Valville, you may think 
that I might have ſome reaſon to 


ean alliance, 
le to us, But, 


which to-me appeared diſhonou 


J fincerely beg your . and hope you - 


will forget what is fince I am forry and 


aſhamed: of my behaviour. Nay, Madam, re- 
turned I, I don't think you have any reaſon to 
alter your opinion of me, and can ore diſ- 


penſe with your ſhame and concern; I am the 
ſame perſon as I was when you treated me with 


ſuch contempt, and can lay no greater claim to 


your eſteem than 1 could then. The honour of a 
virtuous mind is derived from itſelf, and can re- 
ceive no addition from the accidental advantages 
of birth or fortune; nor can the want of chem 
render a perſon truly valuable worthy of reproach. 
However, Madam, I readily conſent to forgive 
your treatment of me, and all the uneaſineſs you 
.have made me ſuffer, on condition that you men- 
tion it no more; and behave with the fame free-" 
dom as if you had ever been my friend. REED 
As ſoon as dinner was over, Mr. de Roſfand, 


the count, and the officer joined in converſationg ©. 
when I retired for a few minutes into another toom 


Mrs. Dorſin whiſpered Valville to follow me; he 
did ſo with a dejected look; took a chair and ſat 
down by me; when after a few moments ſilence, 
Ah, my dear Marianne, cried he, with a troubled - 
voice, at the ſame time giving me a glance that 
at once expreſſed the diffidence, the anxiety, and 
tenderneſs of a lover ſuſpended between hope and 
fear; hat am 1 to expect? have I not reaſon to 
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be apprehenſive that this diſcovery. will ruin my 
es, and prove fatal to the repoſe, of my life? 
While your birth was unknown to me, I loved 
you —— Ah with what tenderneſs I loved you! 
up paſſion can admit of no encreaſe from 
tie honouss to which you have now a claim. I 
am ſtill, ſtill the ſame; and muſt wiſh you had 
yet been ignorant of your birth, if that diſcovery 
can for a moment make me ſeem leſs worthy oi 
Waring your heart. May 1 hope I am yet as dear 
to you as ever . Sir, let me beg of 
you not to make me uneaſy by theſe unkind ſuſ- 
picions, returned I with a ſmile, at the ſame time 
giving bim my hand; | rejoice that it is now in my 


power to offer you a fortune that will be worth 


your acceptance, and was it ever ſo great it ſhould 
de entirely at your diſpoſal; ſince you could be ſo 
Fernen as to think of marrying me without any. 
ou will now be ſaved from the reproaches of your 
riends ;: come, reſume your gaity, and 
don't be ſo unjuſt as to injure my tenderneſs. O 
thou dear lovely creature! cried he, ; tenderly 
graſping my hand, how can I enough admire your 
goodneſs? will nothing be able to take off your 
thoughts from me? forgive my ſuſpicions; 
———forgive the pain I have cauſed myſelf by en- 
tertaining ſuch. cruel fears; — O my dear 
charmer | I will now forget them all This 
proof of your affection, is infinitely more tranſport- 
ing than the conſideration of every other advantage 
I can poſſibly enjoy from the diſcovery of your birth 
aud fortune Love has left no room for ambi- 
tion in my ſoul ; no room for ſordid avarice 
Jam all tenderneſo- all delight and admiration. 
While he ſpoke thiss his cheeks glowed: with plea- 


ute, and be caſt upon me a: look the moſt tender 
and agfectionate 1 ever beheld. Dear, Sir, les 
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y WM twrnedT, with anſwering looks of affection, I 
? don't know how to blame you for your injuſtice to 
d me, while the diſcovery of it gives you ſuch ſatis- 
! faction; what a charming thing is loves continued 
N I, ſmiling, ſince irs very pains are ſucceeded b 
[ ſuch dee tranſports But I muſt chan | 
d you, Sir, for the enden manner in which you 
y hve vindicated your, affection to me, while my 
ot birth was unknown to you, and while you thought 
ar me without relations or friends. It was indeed 
of with ſome reluctance, that I was brought over to 
— conſent to your ſuffering ſuch a ſevere trial; but I 
Ne can't now "repent of it, fince it has given you an. 
L opportunity of diſcovering to the World, upon 
th WW what noble and generous principles you proceed; 
Id and Faffire you, I fhall never think of this adven- 
ſo ture but with pleafure. I am happy, indeed, my 
I. dear, returned he, if I have. faid any thing that 
ur gives you pleaſure on reflection; this I could not 
nd have hoped for. What happineſs. may I hot ex- 
O pe fronf the poſſeſſion of a perſon, who” kindly 
ly conſiders all my actions in the beſt light! Nay, Sir, 
our returned I, I ſhould have been highly pleaſed to 
our W have heard any other perſon vindicate himſelf in 
ns 3 the fame agreeable manner, tho” perhaps not 
en. equally ſo. 0 conformity of ſentiment can render 


us happy, I may flatter myſelf tat we ſhall enjoy. 
as great a degree of felicity as is conſiſtent with 


ſhould always behave well, it is abſolutely neceſ- 


: 


_ 
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human nature; if we don't, it muſt be our own. 
faults. It is neceſſary, however, that we ſhould . 
always preſerve that ſettled complacency, which 
is needful to ſupport a friendſhip, that. ought never 

to be interrupted ; and as it is impoſſible that We 


fary that we ſhould be ſometimes blind to cach 

others imperfetions. This is a rule, which 

| am ſure, oui, have frequent occaſion to put 
41 Wa: wet”! in. 
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- Juch exquiſite 
ville, too muy | 
o, my dear, cried he, haſtily interrupting me; 
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in practice, tho' I hope, upon the whole I ſl 


behave in ſuch a manner, as to gain your appto- 
bation, Ah! my charmer, replied he, I Wal 


find but little need of this caution; you are inca- 


pable of an ill intention, and I muſt ſurely have too 
much complacency in you, my dear, or rather too 
much juſtice, to be offended without it. I ſhall 
daily find in you freſh ſubje& of admiration ;.your 
native ſweetneſs of temper will ſooth my. mind into 
an habitual calm, and preſerve me from being ruffled 
by the. ordinary cares of life. . One joy, one care, 


one pleaſure, will employ. both our minds, while 


our only contention ſhall be, who will with the 
gun aſſiduity promote each other's happineſs. 

us when tired with the impertinence and folly 
of mankind (for it_ is _. impoſſible that we ſhquld be 
always in the moſt agreeable company) I ſhall re- 


turn home to a friend who will receive me with an 


open heart; into which with an unreſtrained con- 
fidence, I can pour all. my concerns; a friend, 


whoſe. gaity will divert my chagrin, and whoſe 


good ſenſe will inſpire me with a delightful tran- 
quillity, and. charm away every uneaſy thought. 
wiſh, Sir, returned I, you would not carry 7 
expectations to ſuch a viſionary height, for I am 
terribly afraid you will be diſappoint Methinks 
e jpppine is too much, my dear Va- 

to be even hoped for. Why 


what can hinder us from being completely bleſſed, ' 
Airce we want nothing that can render us happy in 
ourſelves,” and agreeable to each other? A love of 


virtue, and the charms of that union which is 
founded on the ſame deſires, views and intereſts, 
muſt render our converſations too agreeable, for us 
co ſuffer any of thoſe dull intervals of life which are 
cme puniſhments of moſt of thoſe, who _ — 


hu 
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laudable motives enter into the marriage · ſtate, 
But do you imagine, Sir, returned I, that we 
ſhall meet with no rubs in life, nothing that. will 
make us forget ourſelves ? we are not always wiſe z 
and I am perſuaded we ſhall not always think our- 
ſelves happy, unleſs we take a reſolution to 
be ſo in ſpight of all oppoſition. A thouſand little 
incidents may ſtart up and interrupt our mutual 
felicity ; we ſhould therefore take a peculiar care 
not to be too much affected by trifles ; for I have 
obſerved that it is the moſt inſignificant things, 
that commonly render people unhappy, and create 
thoſe diſguſts which muſt be attended by the moſt 
fatal conſequences. Here we are apt to be off our 
guard, and therefore forget ourſelves before we are 
aware: we are loſt in a labyrinth of ungovernable 
paſſions, and involved in inquietudes which we 
ſhould never have experienced from the moſt rea- 
ſonable cauſes of diſcontent. We need only, 1 
believe, attend to this caution to render us com- 
pletely bleſſed, and as happy as the ſimcereſt friend- 
ſhip, the tendereſt love can make us. Your ſo- 
lidity and 3 ſenſe will put a reſtraint upon my 
levity; and my vivacity prevent the wiſer diſpo- 
ſition of your mind, from degenerating into a 
mu ad unpleafing gravity. But come, Sir, 
added I fiſing, let us rejoin the company, they 
won't thank us for being ſo rude as to leave them 
. fo long together. Valwille endeayoured to perſuade ___ 
me to ſtay a little longer, but I defired bim to © 
2 me, and we immediately Feturned to 
them. "7 Ft ON. JOS, 
As we entered the room, I obſerved the old 
miſer liſtening very attentively to the Count and 
his brother, and found that he was aſking them 
ſome queſtions relating to my fortune. They all 
roſe as ſoon as they ſaw us, when Mrs. Dorin 
1 23 taking 
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taking me by the hand, You have been away a gre, 
while ſaid wm E and if I had * — 
ou would have deprived us of your compan 
1 not perhaps have ſent Mr. FA Valville id 
you; but however you are very excuſable, and 
we are not over fond of ceremony. Well, Mr. 
de Valville, added ſhe, how do you do now? | 
find Miſs Marianne has brought you to yourſelf, 
and we may hope to find you good company again; 
| indeed I was concerned to ſee you look ſo uneaſy. 
Here the Count took Valville by the hand, I am 
glad, Sir, faid he, that I am to have ſuch a worthy 
8 for my kinſman ; ſince you left us, Mrs. 
orſin and my brother have given me an account 
e 
of you as makes me r very happy in havi 
placed her affections upon a — ſo much 
merit. Valville returned this compliment in a 
very handſome manner, when we fat down and 
entered into a general converſation, , -- ' 
Bur, perhaps, Madam, you may think 
long diſceurſes quite impertinent; I ſhall therefore 
wave repeating any more of them for the preſent, 
and paſs on to ſome incidents which you may poſ- 
fibly find more diver ting. 
; E ſpent the reſt of the day very agreeably; 
and the evening was concluded with a ball, which 
laſted till morning. Inſteaſt of jarring diſcord, ill- 
humour and petulant remarks, we were now ſur- 
rounded with nothing but mitth and gaity ; every 
thing paſt was 2 on 5 and we were in a little 
time as good friends, as if we had never been ene- 
mies; but I muſt not forget to tell you that the 
old miſer, who had, I fancy, drank my health 
with a higher reliſh and larger draughts than the 
reſt, as perhaps wiſely eonſidering that it was un- 
neceſſary to uſe reſtraint when at another's en: 


Pence, 
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pence, was re ſolved to honour us with a dance; 
and tho' he could hardly hobble along without his 
cane, cut ſuch capers as gave us the greateſt di- 
verſion, which we teſtified by applauſes, that he 
ought rather to have looked upon as cenſures than 
commendations. The lady of the ſatirical caſt of 
mind, was moſt maliciouſly profuſe of her praiſes, 
and extolled his agility and ſprightly vivacity in 
ſuch a ludicrous and extravagant manner, that . 
thinking her in earneſt, he imagined he was as 1 
young and agreeable as ever, and therefore in the ; 
pride of his heart, reſolved once more to cut an- 
other caper : - how ſhort-lived is human 
glory! in the midſt of his performance, he un- 

5 took a falſe Rep, overſet a ſideboard of =" 
155 and ſweetmeats, and fell with them tothe WM 

The gentlemen-ran' to his aſſiſtance, whilſt 
terriſied at the dreadful craſh, he lay without ſenſe 
or motion; they helped him up, placed him in an 
elbow· chair, and took up his wig, Which lay at 
p ſome diſtance from him, whilſt-we all condoled his 
; misfortune, Mrs. Dorlin and I were at firſt really 
concerned for fear he had hurt himſelf; but that 

concern was ſoon diſſipated, for after rubbing his 

| ſhins, and making a thouſand wry faces, he re- 
| covered his breath, when we waited to hear him 
| complain of his bruiſes z but how greatly were ws 
furprized to hear him cry _ in a diſmal tone, 

Oh my poor filk ſtockings 3 are ſtained 
they are entir — have wore them 
upon occaſion theſs ſeven years. — Ah what a 
misfortue ! had I but ſtaid at home —— But, Sir, 
cried Mrs. Dorſin, interrupting him, your legs, 
you legs, haw do they do? My legs egs, cried he, 
ſhould not have cared for my Ao had not I 
ſtained my ſtockings ; IL. don't mind N my 
legs, this, will. * well again, but my ftockings 
: Q 4 N — 
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. Ah that confounded claret Here we 
- 7s, Rodd looking at each other with amazement, 
= when the ſatirical lady lifting up her hands, cried 
out with a ſerious look, what a dreadful cataſ- 
trophe! the gentleman has ſtained his poor dear 
| ſtockings with curſed claret, a loſs- that can. never 
be repaired ! had it been blood inſtead of that 
pernicious liquor, I ſhould not not have cared, 
then they might have been waſhed ! Oh the dear 
ftockings! We could contain ourſelves no longer, 
but burſt into a general laugh, at which the poor 
miſer was ſo offended, that he took the firſt oppor- 
tunity to retire, after having deſired my uncle the 
officer to lend him his coats. 
IMI poflibly, Madam, make ſome v 
ſmart reflections upon this adventure, were I di 
poſed to it, ſince nothing in nature makes a more 
—_— figure, than a * bent, under the 
weight of years, mimicking y and ſprigh 
4 i — 3 but this was not, Fbelieve, — 1 
tural character, ſince all his pretty janty airs, were 
owing rather to the influence of an enlivened cup, 
than any ſettled diſpoſition, He ſeemed indeed to 
have no vice but an inſatiable avarice; or rather, 
| his avarice ſwallowed up and contained all the other 
 vices—what a vile and infamous diſpoſition 
muſt that be, which lays wafte the foundation of 
every virtue; ſtifles that moral ſenſe which is im- 
planted in the heart of every good being, and ren- 
ders the mind that is actuated by it the moſt 
completely wretched ! What a. ſordid pleaſure to 
look upon treaſures that it dare not uſe; and to 
glut the eyes with the ſight of what it-can only en- 
Joy by ſeeing ! ſuch a perſon may hug himſelf with 
the poor delight of enjoying what he dare not 
enjoy for ſince riches are of no other uſe than to 
fupply us with the neceſlaries and man "a 
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ife, we can only be ſaid to enjoy them, When WW 


make uſe of them. 


Ma, de Nenad behaved” oh this odaation” Ih a 
manner agreeable to his character, he was chearful + - 


and yet wiſe ; his mirth was ſober and polite, and 
his good humour and vivacity, far from makin 
old age appear leſs venerable, gave it charms whi 
commanded reſpect, at the fame time that it in- 


ſpired with pleaſure. His joy was like the tranſports 
of a father exulting in the happineſs of his child. - 
Every paternal affection 1 his heart, 
ſparkled in his eves, and diffuſed over his whole 
perſon. a ſalisfaction, a delight, a gaity, truly -- 


parental. 


Taz difagreeable old lady, who now. defired * 


to appear my friend, careſſed me in à manner 
peculiar to [herſelf ; ſhe was very liberal of her 


praiſes, and endeavoured at the ſame time to in- 


ſinuate herſelf into my eſteem, by flattering my 
vanity, in letting me know the greatneſs of the 


family to which I was going to.be united, which - 
indeed was not much inferior. to my own.. She 
began with giving me a hiſtory of her family, with 
all the marriages and intermarriages into thoſe f 


the firſt quality; and before we broke up, had in- 


formed me how many marſhals, conſtables, and 


other great officers it had produced; circumſtances +» 
which Mrs. de Valville's modeſty had not permitted + 
her to mention, and which her good ſenſe did not 
ſuffer her to lay any great ſtreſs upon, tho” this lady 
could not ſpeak of them without rapture, and be- 

traying a ridiculous vanity, which diſcovered itfelf - . 


in every word. Her friend, who had been ſo ma- 


liciouſly ſevere upon Valville and me; took another 


way to ingratiate herſelf into my favour; which 


ſhe doubtleſs thought would have proved zn infal- 


appaitance 


lible one: ſhe aſſumed all the outſide 
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of friendſhip ;.. ſhe conformed berſelf to all my 
Words and actions; ſhe was always of my mind; 
ſmiled when I ſmiled, and when I was grave, ſhe 
appeared ſerious; ſhe hung upon my looks, watch'd 
every motion, and even governed her wit by m 
glances, till I was heartily ſick of 'being thus ri- 
diculouſly aped. In fine, they were now both 
changed to perſons of the moſt ſervile com- 
plaiſance: thus the proud, when humbled, are 
2 obſequious fawning creatures in the uni- 
verie. RE by | 
Tov can't imagine, Madam, how very diſ- 
agreeable theſe po gin made themſelves ; or how 
much TI was diſguſted at their nauſeous flattery and 
ridiculous attempts to pleaſe : I was always a friend 
to.truth and ſincerity, and I believe ſhould not in 
my vaineſt moments have thought. ſuch a behayiour 
even tolerable. They that have a high reliſh for 
the pure delights of friendſhip, can't bear to have 
the facred name of friend, uſurped by thoſe who 
have neither ſenſe nor delicacy enough to know 
what it means. The very pretence made by ſuch 
a perſon, is like uſing the name on purpoſe to be- 
tray; beſides, this polite kind of co lane, as 
it does not ſpring from the heart, looſes all its 
winning graces; for nothing can touch the heart, 
that does not originally ſpring from it. But I muſt 
Proceed. | = 1 
Tu next day about noon, Valville, my two 
uncles, Mr. de Roland and I ſet out for Ver- 
failles ; after taking leave of Mrs. Dorſin, who 
embraced me, and gave us the uſual compliments 
of wiſhing us a 8 journey. Our converſation 
upon the road was gay and ſprightly, and made the 
time paſs away very agreeably. - In the evening we 
arrived at the Count's houſe, a magnificent edifice 
near the city. When we ſlepped out 1 
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he ho gon me his hand, led me in, and preſented me 


ceive regard 


Counteſs his lady, who I could eaſily per- 


tenance, which ſhe diſcovered in ſpight of herſelf, 


and which perhaps was more viſible by her en- 


deavouring to conceal it; for her very ſmiles were 
clouded with an air of diſcontent. She was 1 
fat; and tho' above forty, had beauty enou py 
render her . perſon agreeable, tho* ſhe had 
thing in her look which did not pleaſe me; — 
thing that methought ſhewed a diſpoſition felkſh 
and a little mercenary. 

Wulrs this lady was bidding us welcome; my 


8 grandmother entered the room, and no ſooner ſaw. 


me, than ſhe caſt her arms about my neck; My 
dear child, cried ſhe, I rejoice that I have lived 
to ſee thee again before I.die ; thy looks are enough 


to convince me that thou art indeed my grand- | 


daughter; what a reſemblance there is between 


you and my ſon's wife | methinks I ſee 


again that 


dear lady before me they are both revived in 
Here I threw my arms about her neck, the 

tears guſhed from my eyes, while I felt ſome new, 
ſome unknawn affections riſing in niy breaſt; ſen- 


thee. 


ſations 


which I had not hitherto either experienced 


or formed an idea of; a tenderneſs very different 
from that of love or friendſhip. -- Now, cried I 


with a 


figh, I am happy indeed; Oh ny _— 
vrhi 


my dear grandmother ee wept too; 


joy 


thro? her tears, and all the emations of 


her heart were viſible in her. countenance. After 
our firſt tranſports were over, we ſat down, when 
' the old lady alked Mr. de Roſand a thouſand: que 


{tions concerning me, with an eagerneſs which s ex- 


eſſed all the affection of a parent; then called 


pr 
him her beſt friend, the patron of 1 and. 
8 n defzrec 


ed me with a cold and reſtrained coun- 


* 
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to know if Mr. de Valville was not the gentleman 
that was ſhortly to be her grandſon ? the Count 
told her he was, and that we were to be married 
in a few days. Well, .cried ſhe, may heaven pour 
down upon you both its choiceſt-bleflings ! =o 
your happineſs exceed even your wiſhes. We 
thanked the old lady for her bleſſing, and then in - 
ſenſibly entered into a general converſation. 
Tux next morning the Count took Valville and 
me aſide, and telling us he wanted to have ſome pri- 
vate converſation with us, conducted us into his 
cloſet ; where being ſeated he ſhewed us the writ- 
ings belonging to my father's eſtate; in which! 
found that tho? a conſiderable part of it went with 
the title, yet I ſhould receive a fortune in mon 
and lands greatly ſuperior to Valville's. Here, 
niece, faid the 8 to me, you ſee the eſtate 
ä 88 were born to enjoy, and which you have hi- 
therto been deprived of; I have poſleſſed it for 
many years, and therefore you may make a demand 
upon me for the: produce of your rents ever ſince 
my brother's deceaſe; but I am perſuaded from 
the amiable character I have heard of your huma- 
nity and-greatneſs of foul, that you will not inſiſt 
upon all the arrears which you may claim as your 
due. I have lived in a manner ſuitable to the eſtate 
which I thought had been my own, and therefore 
am unable to anſwer ſuch large demands, without 
bringing inevitable ruin upon myſelf and family. 
Here he pauſed, and I turned. my eyes towards 
- Valville, who in the ſame inſtant met them wich 
a glance, which ſeemed to deſire me to follow r 
the generous ſentiments he obſerved in my looks. 
Sir; returned I, immediately, (for -theſe glances, 
which conveyed our thoughts to each other, were 
| over in a moment) my uncle has before mentioned 
is to me, and I thought he would have told you | 
6 $5.4 0k ST Gon | | | my. 
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_ loſing part of your eſtate, and will therefore give 
you an acquittance for all the ſums you have re- 
ceived upon it, as ſoon as you are pleaſed” to de- 

liver-it to me- What ! my dear, cried he with 


"4 
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my teſolution; which is, that 1 will tiever, if I © 


can help it, give you any reaſon to repent your - 
1-56 | 


me. I would not for the world occaſion 
you or your family the "leaſt uneaſineſs 11 readily 


* 


throw up all ſuch claims as you mention; and am 
ſincerely ſorry that you can't know me without 


amazement, ſure I don t underſtand uf. 


you can't mean it - have you conſideted what 


you ſay Les, Sir, returned I, ſmiling, I 


don't. deſire any of the arrears which are due to 5 


> 


me. I ſhall have enough without them, and'there- 


<*; 


fore am reſolved not to accept of any thing from 


you which would be a prejudice to your family. 
You have hitherto laid out the profits of the eſtates. 
in .a manner that reflects a glory upon yourſelf and | 
name, ahd it would be barbarous in me to take 


what would give you reaſon to regret the ten- 


- 0. 


derneſs vou have ſhewr for the unhappy and the 
miſerable. My dear, returned he, it is. impoſſible :_ 
for me to expreſs my ſurpize at your generoſity; - 


any inconveniences; and this I muſt deſire you to 
accept of, ſince it falls very ſhort of the ſum which 
I am indebted to you. No, Sir, returned Valville, 


1 neither expected nor deſired you to carry it 6 | 
far. I ean ſpare you fifty thouſand crowns without 


& . 


you muſt not expect that Marianne will recede 
from ber reſolution, ſince it is to oblige a perſon -- 

for whom ſhe has ſuch a great eſteem ;_ I approve -- 
of her ſentiments, and muſt join. with her in de- 


firing you to Ay aſide theſe thoughts, But all our 
arguments could not prevail upon him, they rather 


his reſolution ; fo that I was at laſt 
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he went tp fetch me a box of jewels which. be- 


ELLE "has 
| s ſoon as he was gone, I took the pen and x 
 theet * paper, and wrote as folloõẽwW wm. 


Hzsk notes I preſent to.my * couſins, 
« daughters of my. Me CEE uncle Count 
' - GH „ as a teſtimony, of my. early. af- 
« feftion to them, which I delixe may be equally 


divided amongſt them, as they come to age, or 
e 0 


A NE. 


Firm wer * fed. at this. 
thought; but as I was ſealin 8 * notes in this 

per, we heard the Counteſs's 5 when liſten- 
ing I heard her go with the Count into the next 
room, which was only divided from that we were 
in by a light e ſo that as they talked pretty 
boud we could underſtand almoſt every word they 
faid. What! Sir, cried ſhe, refuſe -þ to accept of 
fifty thouſand crowns.! tis hardly to be believed: 
T was afraid your niece would have infifted upon 
having all that the law would alla ber; but 


how did her lover look? did not his countenance 


ſhew his diſcontent ? No, not at all, returned he: 
there was nothing but joy and latisfackion ſpread 
over his face; = his eyes told me, that my-niece's. 
behaviour gave him an infinite ſatisfaction. Well ! 
-faid the, 8 will force me, I find, to love them 
in ſpight of myſelf, tho' I have got been g N 
cherte to look upon them without e as 
_ imagining that this diſcovery would entire 
the fortunes of my children. Lam glad > Ne 
poor dears ſakes they would pot accept Fa 1 
Gn et What do you mean! replied he; 


enn very well ſpare that um, ae 
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reſſin my niece to accept of it; gratitud : 
29 8 1 niece conſideration Ker het to 
take no denial; at Jaſt I was ſo happy as to prevail, 
and have therefore given her hotes for it 
w 1 ſure you have not been ſo weak, cried ſhe ; 
am amazed at your folly f how man 1 


bility would have ſold their couritry for a ſum ; 
but you 6 7 a greater n for your niece, than 
fonme and my famiſy! Tbey Knew, I ſuppofe, 


who had to deal with, an” behaved accord- 


ingly. | eneroſity was only a pretence to 


ratiate the elves into your favour, = 4 
might accept of it with a better eB: | 
but 1 2 


- xeturned he, you uſe me very 
wonder at it, ſince you can injure, by your _— 
* ſuſpicions, perſons to whom you are under ſuch 


do; I have the greateſt tenderneſs for my 


chudren; but theſe affections ſhall never corrupt | 


my integrity, or make me guilty of an action un- 


worthy of a man of my quality; theſe laſt words 
methought were N in a tone that expreſſed 
a noble kind of pride, and a dignity of ſoul truly” 
great; but he no ſooner ſaid this, Than he entered 
the room to us with ſome diſorder in his looks, 


when after paying me ſome compliments, he pre- 


ſented to me a caſket of jewels, which he told me 
had been my mother's ;- received them without 
heſitation, and returned him a great many thanks. 
He then took a chair and ſat down by me, when 
obſerving the {mall packet I bad ju 155 Rider making 


ups. which I held in my hand, he* aſked what it 


"i It is, Sir, faid 1 4 preſent- I would make 


ubſes when 


. you will be ſo good as to 


3 Roy daughters, to buy them ſome 
it for 


* * SL . 


e e take, it * that I have 8 5 


are obligations, I love you; you know T . 


on of age, or inſt their 
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reſerved nothing for your ſon; ſince I have not 
omitted the young gentleman out of diſreſpect, 
but only from a ew that his fortune will 
be-much ſuperior to theirs, he might pe be 
above accepting preſents from me. ell; Mis, 
returned he, I ſee you are reſolved to lay us al 
under 3 and 2 do rd too L a manner 
uliar to yourſelf; for. you have already nn 
Chlived my children, b four generous nd. | 
to me ; but may not ow what it is that you 
bave here incloſed for them; let it be what it will, 
it muſt be a very acceptable preſent, as it comes 
from you, ànd I will have them called in to return 
you their thanks. You are at liberty, Sr 
turned I, to ſatisfy your curioſity, ſince 1 indir? 
would be painful to you to forbear. Here he broke © 
open the packet, and immediately caft his eyes 
upon his notes, when turning to me with an air of 
ſurprize and pleaſure; My niece, ſaid he, I 
| ould be much more aſtoniſhed at your behaviour 
did I not know you to be my brother's daughter; 
for notwithſtanding the great reſemblance between 
you and my amiable ſiſter, you are more like him 
_ than her, {ince. you have his ſoul, as well as her 
lovely form; his ſolidity as well as her delicacy of 
_* ſentiment. But as it muſt be rea to you to 
| + hear the character of this great, this generous man, 
I will in a few words give you ſuch inftances of it, 
as muſt fill you with admiration, and render his 
memory {till more dear to you... 
Mr father, who ſincerely loved his children, 
took care to give us all a very liberal education, - 
every way ſuited to the greatneſs of our family: 
my two brothers and I began early to be united by 
the moſt generous friendſhip : a friendſhip'of greater 
force than all the ties of blood: as our inclinations - 
were the ſame, all our diverſions, and amuſements * 
| 1355 were 
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were ſo too; ſo that we became inſeparable ; and 


might have continued ſo, had not I, by the heat 


and We madneſs of youth, deen drawn to 
commit ſuch follies as not — inſenſibly weaned 


from me the affections of my brothers, but at laſt 


exaſperated my father to ſuch a degree, that he 
reſolved to difinherit me. | Your father uſed all his 
endeavours to reclaim me; and with the tears in 
ls eyes frequently laid before me the ſtupidity ob. 
my conduct, but I was too far gone to hear reaſon... 
One day my brother was ſent for into my father's . 
cloſet, when the old man deſiring him to ſit 
down, took hold of his hand, and gave him a look, 
ich he afterwards told me pierced his very foul * 
My dear boy, ſaid he, Tam very ſure thou art 
ſenſible of my affection to thee and thy brothers, 
which has been ſo equally divided, that I have not 
known who has had the greateft ſhare in my heart; 
I have flattered myſelf that you would have all been 
the delight and ſupport of my age; the - 
unanimity. and concord that have been 
amongſt you, have given me a ſatisfaction IS - 


you can form no idea of till yourſelf are a father. 
ut alas] how are my hopes vaniſhed | -your .- 


ther, child, your brother will bring down my-grey - 


hairs with ſorrow to the grave. I have done my 


endeavours to reclaim him but in vai 
his conſcience makes him fly; from me-—— his 


father as if he thinks me his enemy; he fears 


hi „ but does not fear 40 delerve them. 
Oh how little does he know: the, yearnings of heart 
that I feel for him When J confider what 
he was and what be is now, all the father riſes in 
my foul, and I feel m 2 3 with 
tenderneſs. and pity, te age is 
this, in which rapes 9 — by the 


„ 


e "ey 
ers — 
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ſociety ! I have now no hopes left of reclaiming 
this undutiful ſon, and have therefore reſolved to 
puniſh him, by caſting him off. I will make a 
new will, and give that part of my eſtate which I 
intended for him, to thee ; but I beg when he 
is in want, thou wouldſt remember he \is thy 
brother. * 


be is fil your ſon, your once dear ſon; what em 

you hope "for by driving bim to extremities 
Ariſe ariſe, cried he, interrupting him, and 
him his hand, I have conſidered; him i 


me, bees et birm koh what 16-0 {juicer 
tenderneſs of a father. Perhaps this: ſtep may re- 
claim him, and then I ſhall gladly receive. him again 
to my favour. ' My brother again interpoſed; but 
to no purpoſe 3 — father was inflexible, and my 
ther went away full of grief at the misfortune 
that was fallen upon me. Impatiefft to find me, 
that he might impart to me the troubles of his heart, 
he ſent . ſeek. me, and went himſelf 
to take a walk under thoſe tall elms you ſee there 
behind the garden, whoſe melancholy ſhades were 
proper to ſooth his affliction. Mead while return- 
ing home from a debauch which had detained me 
all night, I was told my brother had enquired for 


me, 
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me, and after ſearching for him ſome time, found 
him walking there in a penſwe manner, with his 
arms acroſs, and his eyes fixed on the ground. 1 
flew to him, impatient to learn the cauſe of his 
uneaſineſs; the noiſe I made awaked him from his 
revery z he turned, came back to meet me, related 
all that had paſſed, and repreſented his grief in ſueh 
lively colours, that I began to pity him and abhor 
myſelf; but could not be prevailed upon to for- 
ſake a beautiful creature whom I had provided for. 
The will was made that day, which excluded me 
from poſſeſſing any part of my father's eſtate. And 
_ a ſew weeks after the good old man ſunk under the 
weight of his — which was too great for 
tis age to ſupport. 4 4 8 E 70 2 
I xo began to fink into deſpair ; my miſtreſs 
was denied to me, and would not give me an op- 
 portunity to fee. her; when ſtung with ſhame and 
grief at the reflection of my paſt conduct, I pri- 
vately retired to a ſmall: town where I was un- 
known, and endeavoured to get a commiſſion in 
the army, but as IL wanted money all my endea- 
vours were ineffectual, ſo. that I was ſoon reduced 
to want and miſery. I now looked upon myſeif 


with horror, reflected on my father's tenderneſs, 


and the pains he had taken to reclaim me, wich 
confuſion, and continually reproached myſelf with 
being the cauſe of his death. The friendſhip that 
had ſubſiſted between me and my brothers, and all 
their tender admonitions, had nom ſuch an effect 
upon me, that I looked back upon that virtuous 
union, with regret; wondered how I could forſabe 
that happineſs for the mad tumultuous joys of vice 

and folly, and was almoſt ready in this laſt ex- 
tremity, to fly to them for ſuccour; but Was 
reſtral conſcious guilt and ſhame. Fn 
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Tux young Count (my eldeſt brother, and 
your father) had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of his 
eſtate, than he made it his buſineſs to ſearch for 
me, and at laſt got information not only of the place 


of my retreat, but of almoſt every circumſtance of 


my repentance ; and immediately ſent his ſervant 
with orders to ride poſt to me with the following 


_ ©-Dzar BROTHER, © + . 


* AMS you had reaſon to believe me fincerely 
"em forty for my dear father's: ſeverity, you 
<©-ought not to have given me the pain of hiding 
„ ouxſelf from me, at a time when it was in my 
N r to ſoften the rigour of his reſentment. 


yet I have this moment been informed of 
fituation, and can't help letting you imme- 
, 2h Joh 


<©-diately know the joy I feel at the tful news 
of your reformation. + Ol that my father had but 
ved to ſee this change? he would then have 


-<4Yied-. with. comfort. I have found amon 


4 his papers a will that was made when dur friend 


* ſhip, and his affection for you, were at the 
e height; Had he lived to fee this happy day, he 


A doubtleſs would have gladly reſtored you to bis 
* favour, and have given you the ſame part of 


4 b fortune, as he deſigned to do when you had 
e never offended him. I therefore think myſelf 


bound to do it for him, and have accordingly 


s ſent you the writings which your return to 


c wiſdom and virtue give you a juſt claim to. 
Let me ſee you as ſoon as poſlible, 
**-which will be the greateſt ſatisfaQtion to 


br | 4 
Tour affectionate Brother, 
. . p + 
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P. S. I have incloſed a note for a ſum which 


<« I hope will be fufficient to pay what debts. 
<<. you may OT nes and defray the 
<< expence of your journey, "which. you need 
“ not return me it oy mn un 
* venieney.“ 


i is knob, my dear. < Ra to give you 


an * 5 the greatneſs of my ſurpriſe and admi- 


ration, at reading this letter: I could hardly: per- 
ſuade myſelf but it was all a dream: I read it over 
and over, while my heart ſwelled with the moſt 
warm and greatful affections. | How lovely did 
this noble act make him appear! what a ſuperio- 
rity did it give him not only over me, but the reſt 
of mankind ! I could hardly help perſuading myſelf, 
that he was ſome ſuperior being, ſome guardian 
deity. Virtue now had a thouſand graces hitherto 
ſerved ; it appeared all lovely, all divine; 


u 
J haſted to Verſailles, and was received with open 


arms by my brothers. But when I would have 
thanked your father, my gratitude aroſe too big 

to find utterance in words; I could only preſs his 
hand, and tell him that my full heart thanked him, 
thoꝰ my lips refuſed to do ĩt. Come, come, man, 
replied he la , and giving me a tap on the 
ſhoulder, donꝰt © of thanks with ſuch a ſolemn 
face; let, us have no More. on this ſubjet ; my 
brother and 1 rejoice equally. to ſee you thus, and 
are reſolved to ſhew the world, that for once 
brothers can be friends, and fincere ones too. Von 
muſt now ſce that T have done you juſtice z here 
are the two will, this gives you an eſtate, and 


that takes it from you. Well, then, cried your 


uncle, ſuppoſe we ſhould ſhew our reſentment 
againſt this laſt teſtament, (which has been ſo pre- 


e to our 2 * n you fy ae" 


* 
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us) by committing it to the flames.” II 
. —4— * the Count: you Yom 
ing then to give up t now enjoy of 
—— e if Ne happen Joy die 
without an heir. Ves, cried he, that I will moſt 
heartily ; and would do much more for ſuch a 
brother. Here I embraced them both; and the 
laſt will was necordingly,' after l hadreadit, thrown 
into the pre. 
We now became beer he Wat abr my 
brothers virtues were ever before my eyes; I afpired 
to be like them, and cheriſhed the noble ſeeds they 
had ſown in my breaſt. Your: father ſoon after 
this happy meeting married a moſt accompliſhed 
lady, and in leſs than a twelve month, you were 
born as a pledge of their mutual tenderneſs. About 
the fame time my younger brother thirſting after 
glory bought a commiſſion, and has ſerved ail 
ever ſince with great reputation in the army. But 
_ alas! the Count's joys were of ſhort duration, ſince in 
leſs than three years after your birth a period 
3 to his WN in this life, and that of his 
| n now given you, my dear niece, con- 
tinued he, a ſhort ſketch of your father's virtues, 
and the obligations he has laid upon me to revere 
his memory. From this you may form an idea of 
the greatneſs of his ſouh and the reſemblance you 
bear to him in the divine part of his noble cha 
racter. I am under the greateſt obligations to you 
| both, nor can I help being ſurprized to 8 in you, 
who have never been fo happy as to any part 
of your conduct from him, the ſame tions 
which diſtinguifhed him from the reſt of pow very 
Happy is the father Who has ſuch a child! But 
tere is one thing that I ought to add to compleat 
org n emp ted you of this 
| 3 great, | 


: 
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great, good man, and that is, that bis bene- 
volence was unconfined and diffuſiye; and he 
was looked upon as the father of all the miſerable and 
I 115TENED, Madam, to this ſhort hiſtory 
of my father's life, with a great degree of pleaſure, 
The repetition of theſe heroic virtues, in a perſon 
whom nature had rendered fo near to me, fired 
my heart, and filled me with a laudable kind of 
vanity, and yet at the ſame time I could not help 
lamenting his loſs, and ſhedding ſome tears at the 
reflection that this dear and valuable man was de- 
prived of life, before I had the happineſs to know 
him. Methought I ſhould have embraced him with 
a tranſport of joy, as ſoon as I had been able to thank 
him, ſor this generous. behaviour to my uncle, and 
_ ſorry that I had never had an opportunity of 
ing it. | 125 3 
As ſoon as the Count had done, and. I had 
thanked him for his pleaſing tory, Valville made 
ſome very Juſt reflections on the nature of true 
greatneſs, and proved that ſuch godlike diſpoſitions 
render 2 C er more ſhining than that of the 
eateſt heroes who have only fought for glory, 
wever great may have been their ſucceſs. It is 
the rectitudæ of the heart, and the truly benevolent 
diſpoſition of the mind, ſaid he, that conſtitutes- a 
great character; for the man who is fo diſintereſted, 


as thus to ſacrifice private advantages to the good 


of others, would doubtleſs from the fame motives, | 
ve up his life and all that is dear to him to ſave 
dota be 
Tus Count now p our joini 
of our friends, imagining that Mr. de Rofand and 
his brother, would not be pleaſed at being ſo long 


and went to ok for them, but WE IU 
W 0 


deprived of our company ; on which we. aroſe, J 
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thoſe gentlemen were gone to take a walk in the 
garden; Valville and I reſolved. to follow them, 
while the Count went to have ſome diſcourſe with 
his lady. We rambled about till we got out of 
ſight of the houſe, hen my dear Valville looking 
. round, and ſeeing. no body near enough toobſerve 
bur actions, took hold ofany.hand, Eiſſed it, and 
with a tender air preſſed it to his boſom; then 
fixing his eyes upon mine, cried in a moving tone, 
May I not prevail upon you, my dear, to haſten 
my happineſs ? ſince it is in your: power to render 
me completely bleſt, Why do you delay it any 
longer? I long to call thee mine, and hardly know 
how to wait till the fix weeks are expired. Here, 
happening to look up, I obſerved the gentlemen 
we came out in ſearch of; but as I was not now 
ſo impatient to ſpeak with them, as L was a minute 
before, I whiſpered Valville to-be ſilent, and we 
both haſtily turned down another: walk, and ran 
ſo faſt that we ſoon got out of fight again, without 
their obſerving us. -When 1 had recovered my 

breath a little, I don't queſtion, Sir, returned 
but you have gueſſed at my reaſons for deferring 
our marriage: you now know who lam, and are 
>fatisfied as to my birth and family, which makes 
any further delay needleſs; but yet I can't think 
of its being near without feeling ſome kind of un- 
eaſineſs; my heart flutters with ſome little painful 
apprehenſions; but however I won't let theſe 
groundleſs ſcruples have any great effect upon me, 
and will therefore refer it to you to fix on the day 
of our nuptials O my dear, then, cried he, 
let it be to-morrow. No, Sir, returned I, dif- 
. engaging myſelf, that will be too ſoon; ILean't re- 
ſolve upon being ſo very haſty ; beſides We muſt 
make ſome preparations ; nor am I yet fed we- 
ther it ought to be celebrated here or at Mrs. = 


"+... 
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fin's. It ſhall be where Ju pleaſe, my dear, re- 
turned he; tho' I fancy the Count won't part with 
us till we are married: we will ſend for Mrs. Dor- 
fin, and whatever friende you pleaſe to invite; 
and as for our clothes, I will give orders for them 
to be made with all poſſible expedition: you agree 
to this, my dear, don't you? Yes, Sir, returned 
I, but I think I ſhould rather chuſe, that our 
nuptials ſhould be celebrated at Mrs. Dorſin's, 1 
ſhall be more at my eaſe there, than with the 
Counteſs; however I muſt be ruled by my un- 

AFTER ſome further converſation on this ſub- 
jet, we agreed to look ſor our friends whom we 
had purpoſely avoided a little before, and therefore 
turned back to the walk where we had diſcovered 
them; but not , ſeeing them there, we went in, 
and found them waiting for us in a parlour facing 
the garden, with the Counteſs dow ager, the Count, 
and ſeveral perſons of quality, ſome of my fathers 
and mother's friends, who were now come to pay 


their compliments to me. Amongſt - theſe was a = 


lady who at firſt ſight careſſed me with an air of 


much friendſhip, and whoſe behaviour was too 5 


engaging, not to prejudice me immediately in her 
favour. This was a perſon who had been my mo- 
ther's boſom friend, and the ſame lady that had 
made me a preſent of my head - dreſs, Which had 
been the means of the diſcovery offny family). 
But I ſhall forbear giving you a portraitof her per- 
ſon, or the qualifications. of her mind, ſince that 
would be needleſs, after I have told you it was the 
Marchioneſs de R with whom you are per- 
DixxER was hardly over, when I was agree - 
7 furprized with the arrival of Mrs. Dorſin, 


Miſs de Fare, who were too eager to ſhare 
Vox. II. 0 R „ 
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in my happineſs to ſtay till they were ſent for. 
Their company, you may imagine, Madam, was 
a very high ſatisfaction to me, as I wanted ſuch 
friends of my own ſex, as Lcould be perfectly free 
with, whoſe advice I might ask on a hundred oc- 
caſions; for I could not help feeling a little reſerve, 
and being under a kind of reſtraint with people, 
whom I had but juſt come to the knowledge of; 
but methought I now began to breathe a little more 
freely, and really the ſight of them gave a ſurpriſing 
addition to my happineſs. Valville put me in 
mind to conful with them about my clothes, 1 
did fo : ſeveral tradeſmen were ſent for; and after 
a long diflertation upon dreſs, in which all the 
ladies bore a part; we at laſt fixed upon ſome very 
fine ſilks, laces and cambrics, which were ordered 
to be made up with all expedition. Sa 
THe next morning Valville and I went out of 
mourning for my dear mother; when the Count 
propoſed our going to court, which was imme- 
diately agreed upon, and as ſoon as dinner was 
| over, we dreſſed as gay as poſſible to make our 
apearanee there. The Counteſs, who now began 
to look upon me with a favourable eye, reſolved 
to accompany us ; but it was with much difficulty 
that we prevailed upon Mr. de Roſand to do ſo. 
As T entered the palace-gate, I felt an unuſual 
- tremour upon my ſpirits, which I found encreaſe 
upon me every moment; however we went on, 
and the chearfulneſs I obſerved in the counte- 
nances of thoſe about me, alleviated a little this 
diforder. I found the eyes of every one fixed upon 
Miſs de Fare and me, as we paſſed along, in a 
manner that diſcovered their admiration, and even 


Fo heard ſeveral whiſpers from gentlemen who paſſed 


| 7 us, which, were too agreeable to. eſcape un- 
obſerved. But we had no ſooner entered the ant. 
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chamber, than I obſerved a plain elderly gentleman 
ſtop the Count, and ſhake him by the hand with 
a very friendly air: they whiſpered ſomething 
together, and then came up to me, when I was 
ſurprized to find that this perſon was the prime 
miniſter, who would have forced me to marry 
Villot, and who at laſt was ſo affected with my 
behaviour, as to declare that he could not 
approving of my mother's affection, and my lover's 
paſſion. He ſaluted Valville and me in a frank 
and obliging manner, congratulated us upon our 
happineſs, and the diſcovery we had made, and 
even offered to introduce us to the royal preſence. ' 
We thanked him, returned his compliment, and 
| accepted his obliging propoſal, on which we im- 
mediately followed him, tho* I trembled ſo that 
I was hardly able to walk. We found his Ma- 

jeſty talking to ſome perſons of quality; and fo 

engaged that he did not ſee us, when the miniſter . 

and the Count went up to him; but they had not 

left us many minutes, before we obſerved that on 

a ſudden all eyes were fixed upon us, and methought- © - 

their looks ſeemed to ſingle out me. On which 

the Count came to us, and let us know his Ma- 

jeſty deſired to ſpeak with us; at this we all moved 

forward, and Miſs de Fare and I threw ourſelves 

at his feet, when with a gallant air he offered us 

his hand to help us up, gave us a ſalute, and after. | 

ſome compliments upon our beauty, welcomed 

us to court, and did Valyille and Mr, de Roſand ++ 

the honour to kiſs his han. 33 

Trap now recovered myſelf fo far as to be able 

to take notice of the magnificence that every where 

ſurrounded us, in this palace. Several of the 
nobility who ſeemed: to take a pleafure in hearing 

themſelves ſay, what they thought fine things, 
where continualhy buzzing in our cars diſcourſes - 

ae get | R 3 | upon 8 
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told me that even that 
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upon the pretended conqueſt we had made of 
their hearts, and a thouſand little ſoft, tender, 
al „which were uttered in a manner as 
; Jr rags and fluent, as if they had inceſſantly re- 
— the ſame ſmart things; as indeed it was 
their cuſtom to do ſo to every lady of tollerable 
beauty. We ſhould have been very glad to have 
dropped this troubleſome company, but we found 

it impoſſible; for they were reſolved, as Miſs de 
Fare and I had never been at Court before, to 
ſhew us every thing worthy of admiration, tho' we 
had no need of their aſſiſtance, ſince my two-uncles 
were as well acquainted with every n that 
they could be, 

- AFTER we had viewed the curious: paintings 
in the gallery, as well as the moſt magnificent of 
the apartments, we agreed by common conſent 
to take a turn in the garden ; "whos every thing 
appeared new to Miſs de Fare and me, and Lcould 
not indeed reſtrain the admiration that ſeized me, 
while every thing I ſaw was a new ſubject of won- 

der and ſurpriſes The grotto, the triumphal arch, 

Jo richly adorned with marble ſtatues, that ſeemed 
' endued with all the eee and paſſion; 
the caſcades ſupported by _—_ and cupids z the 
ſhips, barges and yatches in the canal, and amon 
the reſt the man of war which I think they to 
me carried fifty guns, was a very agreeable fight | 
to me: nor indeed was I leſs delighted with the 
fountains, particularly that of Neptune and the 
fea-nymphs, and -thoſe of the fables of Eſop. 
Struck with a profuſion of delight at the fight of 
ſuch triumphs of art, I was at a loſs at firſt how 
to ne known my Aa wang me and cond ny 
expreſs my wonder by tence ; but Valville 
had a voice, which plainly 
diſcovered all my ſentiments; be had his-eye 
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continually fixed upon me, and ſeemed more de- 
lighted-at the dumb ſatisfaction I diſcovered, than 
if I had given it words. But at laſt my ideas of all 
theſe harmonious diſpoſitions, this ſcene of won- 
ders were diſconcerted by a ſudden guſt of wind, 
whieh brought ſuch a whirl of duſt in our faces, 
as was very troubleſome to us ; this gave me a 


_ diſguſt againſt the walks, which were ſo far from 


being ornamental, that a little wind rendered them 
quite incommodious. | ee 

Bur admiration, Madam, is perhaps one of 
thoſe ſenſations, that is of the ſhorteſt duration; 
the moſt wonderful and aſtoniſhing pieces of human 
art ſoon grow familiar to us, and even upon a 
ſecond view loſe a great part of their ſtriking beau- 
ties 3 ST — enjoyed the ſame objects 
a hundred times, without the leaſt part of that 


agreeable aſtoniſhment which they at firſt o- 


calioned. 

As we now thc 
to the Count's, we took coach; and the gentle- 
men, who had hitherto attended us, left us at 
liberty more freely to enjoy. our own TefleRions. 
As ſoon as we were ſeated, Mr. de Roſand, Val- 
ville, Mrs. Dorſin and I, who filled that lady's 
coach, entered. into a general converſation on the 
beauties of the place we had left; when after we 
had freely given our opinions of all we had ſeen, 
Mr, de Roſand made ſome excellent reflections on 


the infinite diſproportion there is between the fineſt * 


and moſt curious pieces of human art, and the 
common mechaniſm of nature. This introduced 
ſome pleaſing obſervations upon natural philoſophy, 
which the old gentleman managed in ſuch an agree 
able manner, as to render his diſcourſe equally 


entertaining and inſtructive to us all, But ¶ muſt 
pr oceed. 1793 F | "af"; | . , 1 2 KO 
5 „ . 


thought it time to return home 
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Tax next morning, ſoon after I was dreſſed, I 
heard ſomebody rap ſoftly at my chamber door, 
and upon opening it, was ſurprized to ſee my 
dear, Valville richly dreſſed in the clothes that he 
had ordered to be made for our wedding. I am 
come, my dear, ſaid he, as ſoon as he ſaw me, 
impatient, to let you" ſee that my tailor has been 
as expeditious as if he too had been ſpurred on by 
love, and to let you know that there are ſeveral 
_ below, who wait to try on your clothes. 
ow | returned I ſecretly pleaſed, have you been 
able to prevail upon them to do impoſſibilities? 
I did not expect that my clothes would be tried 
on theſe two or three days at ſooneſt 3 it was but 
the day before yeſterday that we employed them. 
O my dear, returned he, love and gold can do 
wonders. I then went down, and was ſoon dreſſed 
in a manner more gay than I had ever yet been; 
and to deal -ingenioufly, I never in my life ap- 
peared more agreeable in my own opinion than I 
did now. I had often thought that I had con- 
quered every degree of my natural vanity 3 but I 
- ſoon found myſelf entirely miſtaken : my heart 
beat with a quicker motion under theſe rich bro- 
cades, than under a plain ſilk or a fable mourning ; 
and this I dare ſay, at once made my eyes ſparkle. 
with an additional luſtre. But who is ſhe that can 
pretend perfectly to know herſelf ? we judge of 
our hearts by our preſent diſpoſition, and ſince 
theſe diſpoſitions are almoſt infinitely various, no 
wonder that we have not always à command over 
ourſelves. My afflictions and th& many mortify- 
ing circumſtances T had gone through, joined to 
the examples of my excellent and dear mother and 
Mrs. Dorſin, you have perhaps imagined, had 
perfectly killed this folly 3 and I ſhould have thought 
ſo too, but, alas! I found I was a mere m_— 
TIER CIR 48 3 ; ill, 
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till, and far from being above the little foibles of 


my ſex; - A large glaſs, in which I viewed myſelf 
at my leiſure” from head to foot, conſpired againſt 
me, and even ſaid as many flattering things as the 
perſons about me, or at leaft perſuaded me thatall 
they uttered was ſtrictly true. The Counteſs now 
ſaid many obliging things to me, and I was fo 
pleaſed with the juſtice . I thought ſhe did my 
charms, that I began to feel a real friendſhip for 
her. For the pleaſure, Madam, that attends ſelf- 


applauſe, is ſo very ſweet, that whoever inſpires 


it by teaching us to be pleaſed with ourſelves, gains 
the readieſt acceſs to our hearts, the ſureſt way to 
our affection. | 
to be ſtrictly true; for whether this ſelf-compla- 
cency be laudable or not, whatever contributes 


to it, inſpires the moſt flattering and inſinuat- 


ing, tho* not always the "moſt reaſonable plea- 
res. | 
Bor a mere accident ſoon checked my folly, 


and brought me to myſelf; for going afterwards 


into my apartment, in order to look into a port- 
manteau which I brought from Paris, for ſome- 


thing I wanted, I happened to caſt my eyes upon 


a paper which I had by miſtake put into it; which 


as ſoon.as I opened, I found to be one of the letters 


my dear mother bad ſent to me while I was in the 


: convent. This fight in a moment gave a turn to my 


paſſions, and at once melted me into a bitter ſoft- 


neſs ; and indeed I now felt a more ſolid delight in 
indulging my tears, than I had before done in all 


that folly which had juſt ſwelled my. little proud' 


heart. The reflection of her humility and con- 


deſcenſion made me now bluſh with ſhame ; how 


ill, cried I, do I imitate her lovely example] and 
how far fall ſhort of attaining to her virtues! 1 
amuſed myſelf for a long time with theſe COT 


This we find from daily experience 
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and hardly recovered - myſelf, when a ſervant 
came to tell me that dinner was on the 
table. I went down, and by degrees reſumed my 
uſual gaity. | | 
Bur now the time, from whence I am to date 
my happineſs complete, approached ; for not only 
Valville and Mrs. Dorſin, but my two uncles, 
Miſs de Fare and the Counteſs joined, while we 
were at dinner, to perſuade me to give * * 
to that dear man the next day; and as 1 had no 
material objection, I could no longer refuſe it, 
tho” I felt in granting this requeſt a painful kind of 
tunidity, which ſtruggled with my love, and made 
- me at the ſame time wiſh and fear the ſame thing. 
J longed to call Valville mine, and to reward his 
tenderneſs with an unreſerved affection; I longed 
to let him ſee that my whole ftudy was to render 
him happy; but yet the ſtep I was going to take 
never appeared of ſuch importance as it did now. 
The change in my life, that I was ſuddenly to un- 
dergo, appeared the more ſurprizing the nearer it 
approached. However, I endeavoured to over- 
come this thoughtfulneſs, and to ſeem as chearful 
as ever all the reſt of the day, and while we were 
at table, the glaſs went gaily round. to our mutual 
felicity. But at night I could not cloſe my eyes; 
I no ſooner laid my head on my pillow, than 1 
began to revolve in my mind the various ingidents 
of my life, from the firſt moment in which re- 
flection began tadawn, and of which memory had 
retained but faint, and obſcure traces. At firſt I 1 
conſidered myſelf as ſporting amidſt ſilvan ſcenes, 
endued with native innocence, and happy amidſt 
my childiſh amuſements and rural pleaſures., Then 
as growing up to riper underſtanding, and equally 
improving in wiſdom. and folly ; liſtening to the 
inſtructions of my kind benefactor, and attending 
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to thoſe who flattered my growing vanity. Then 
again in that humble ftate, receiving the careſſes 


of that dear lady Mrs. de Roſand, or walking with 


her and her brother in their garden, or thro” the 
adjacent fields, and hearing their tender admoni- 
tions and pious lectures, while my imagination 


painted the well-known landſcapes before my eyes, 


the happy ſcenes of innocence and peace | Then 
I ſurveyed the many calamities, Joys and pains, the 
ſtrange viciſſitudes of miſery and felicity, that had 
ſince been my portion. Here the moſt ſenſible 
grief, there ſmiling joy; here unutterable anguiſh 
and deſpair, there hope and comfort; here every 
mortifying circumſtance, and there exulting in 
tranſports of delight, or calmly bleſſed in a happy 
tranquility. | Theſe reflections took me up ſome 
hours, when at laſt caſting a glance forward to the 


rapturous hopes that lay before me, I cried out in 
a low voice, O my God, from "what miſeries, 


from what ſcenes of complicated diſtreſs haſt thou 
relieved me ! how often have I been finking into 
deſpair! ——— Oh what gratitude is due to thee ! 
Now I am to ſpend my life with the dear object of 


my tendereſt affections ; may no unforeſeen accident 


blaſt our feliciry O thou moſt benevolent 
being, render this union propitious | bleſs this dear 


man, and may we ever be the objects of thy care, 


thy eſteem and approbation. 3 
Trvs did T employ my thoughts till the morn- 


ing began to dawn, when a ſoft flumber ſtole upon 


my ſenſes, and hulbed them into calm and peace- 


ful dreams, from which I was at laſt awakened by 
Mrs. Dorfin, who, wondering that I did not come 
down to breakfaſt, came to tell me it was ready, 


and that they only waited for me. As ſoon as I 
heard her rap at my door, and call me by my 
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let her in; when after merrily chiding me for my 
ſlothfulneſs, ſhe wiſhed me joy of the happy morn- 
ing, congratulated me on my approaching felicity, 
and told me ſhe hoped that to the laſt day of m 
life, I ſhould look back upon this with the m 
lively pleaſure and ſatisfaction. I thanked her for 
this compliment, and immediately began to dreſs 
me with all expedition, when ſhe told me that the 
Counteſs's woman had been ſeveral times to liſten 
at my door, in order to dreſs me; but hearing no 
noiſe they all began to fear that I was indiſpoſed. 
She added that ſhe would ring the bell for her — 
come now; but I entreated her to forbear, and 
deſired her to ſtay with me till I was ready to 90 
down, which ſhe readily conſented to. 
As ſoon as I was ready, I went down. with Mrs. 
Dorſin into the parlour, when all the company 
ſaluted me, and gave me many obliging compli- 
ments, and in particular the Counteſs dowager 
my grandmother, who claſped her feeble arms about 
my neck, called me her dear child, and faid ſuch 
tender kind things, that the tears ſtarted into her 
eyes. Valville's countenance at the fame time 
ſparkled with joy, every feature in his face ex- 
preſſed his contentment, and when he told me that 
he thought himſelf the happieſt. perſon upon earth, 
bis full heart ſeemed to fay fo tqo. * But nothing 


B64 affected me more than Mr. de Roſand's behaviour, 


| who having ſaluted me, and taken hold of my hand, 
began a compliment, too tender for him 0 utter: 
the ſoft ſwelling of his heart ſtopped his voice, 
ſome affectionate drops rolled down his cheeks, 
when he turned away his head, and ans abaſhed 


Jy and unable to proceed. 


As I defired that the marriage | ſhould bei per- 
ON formed as privately as poſſible, - we invited nobody | 
” 1 75 thoſe friends. of our ee whom I Was al- 
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ready acquainted with; the day, however, was 


ſpent with all imaginable mirth and gaity; but 
it was a mirth untainted by that obſcenity, which 
upon ſuch occaſions is too often looked upon as 
the very quinteſſence of wit; for nothing was 
faid in this polite company, which the pureſt and 


moſt perfect modeſty might not bear without a 
bluſh. Our dinner was very grand, and indeed 


perfectly elegant, and while we were at table, we 
were entertained with a fine concert of vocal and 


inſtrumental muſic, performed by the moſt skilful 
maſters that could be procured. - When this was 


over, play and dancing were propoſed, and we 
fixed upon the latter; but my thoughts were ſo 
taken up with the importance of the engagement 


into which I was entering, that I hardly knew 


what I did; they ſaw my diſorder without ſeeming 
to do it; and endeavoured only to bring me to 


myſelf, by diverting me and fixing my attention # -j 


upon other objects. Valville frequently took me 


aſide, and endeavoured to raiſe my ſpirits, by fay- 


ing all the tender things that love could dictate. 


About ten at night we all went into the Count's- * 


chapel, which was finely illuminated with wa. 


candles ; my heart here fluttered afreſh, I trembled, 
and my concern increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
1 hardly knew how to. behave. The ceremony 


was at firſt propofed to be performed by Mr. de | 


Roſand, but upon his declining. it, we unant> - 


mouſly agreed that as he had hitherto diſcharged t 
duty of a parent, he ſhould ſtand in that cha. 


rater now, and the Count's chaplain diſcharge the 5 { 


office of the church. The ſolemnity of this {ac 


ment filled me with a ſurprizing kind” of , 
(for I was never in my life more pious) and -. 
creafed my confuſion to that degree, that I hardly * * 


| knew how to proceed N ira ee 
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| than I began to recover myſelf; my heart in a 
9 oy and. 1 _ the 
careſſes of my with a pretty grace. 
A ſudden kind of joy ſeemed at once to diffufe 
itſelf thro' my foul ;. Valville, ſaid I to myſelf, 
is now mine; for ever mine; and I can have no 
reaſon to fear being happy, ſince that depends 
entirely upon 4 entirely upon a heart fo 
well diſpoſed to render him ſo. What felicity may 
J not expect from an unreſerved converſation, from 
the tender endearments of this dear amiable man 
We now received abundance of congratulations 
and warm wiſhes for the long continuamte of our 
mutual joys, which laſted till we fat down to 
ſupper, where Valville and I were  agreeably Wh. . 
priſed to hear a very fine epithalamium ſung to { 
muſic, which we afterwards found was wrote 
this occaſion by Mrs. Dorſin and Miſs de Fare. 
__ AFTER ſupper, the ball continued till about 
twelve, when the gentlemen and ladies accom» 
panied us to our apartment, and after the uſual 
ceremonies retired. . 
I next morning we aroſe to breakfaſt, and 
Again received the careſſes of our friends, who, 
by a charming vivacity and lively converſation, en- 
deavoured to diſperſe the natural confuſion, which 
I knew not how ta diſguiſe; but I was nat in a 
diſpoſition to enter much into the converſation, till 
Mrs. Dorſin mentioned Miſs de Terviere, and de- 
ſued me to favour the company with her agreeable 
ſtoxy, ſince none but Valville and ſhe were ac- 
gquainted with it, This I looked upon as a very 
kind effort to bring me to myſelf, and therefore 
.*. readily. complied with her requeſt z but firſt pro- 
| . poſed, as it was a very fine day, that we ſhould 
; ,zemove to the ſummer-houſe in the midſt of the 
garden, which was ſurrounded on all ſides by a 


| ſhall receive from hearing 


little flat in the petition of the hiſtory of this 
charming woman, p we ſhall receive 
from the ſituation of the place, will render my im- 
pertinence the more tolerable. We ſhall all chuſe 
to be where it is the moſt agreeable to you, Ma- 
dam, returned the Count; but the pleaſure we 
you will admit of no ad- 
dition. Here we all aroſe, went into the garden, | 
and took our ſeats in that agreeable little building, 
when I began this affecting hiſtory, to which 

all liſtened with the greateſt attention. When 
done, all the company expreſſed their concern 


reater inhumanity than any of her relations, ſince 
ſhe had rendered her miſerable without a poſſibility 
of redreſs. We now agreed to walk on the parterre 
till dinner; but we had no ſooner opened the door 
than we heard the bells from ſeveral neighbouring 


ſteeples, which made us all imagine that the , 
riage was made public, and indeed this Y W 


groundleſs — for dinner was no ſooner 
over, than the porter's whiſtle informed us that 
company was at the gate, which proved to be 
ſeveral perſons of quality, who” came to congra- 


tulate us on this happy occalion,”” But their = 
verſation was far from being . to me, in 
however 1 Was 


the preſent diſpoſition of m 


obliged to bear with it. 


__'ABouT a week after” is, we reſolved to re 
turn home to our country-houſe near Paris;; but 
as we were preparing for our ſhort journey, a 


meſſenger from court came for me, and told us 
ee ſeo me. I was much 


A 


the poor unfortunate lady; and Mr. de Ro- 
-Þ 0 2 made the moſt ſevere reſſections on the conduct 
of the abbeſs, who, he faid, had behaved with 
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alarmed at this order, but immediately prepared 
to wait on her majeſty, and went attended by my 


dear huſband and the Counteſs. We were received 


with much affability and good humour, and after 
a little diſcourſe on indifferent ſubjects, her ma- 
jeſty deſired me to wait on her to her cloſet, 
where having made me take a ſeat, I have heard, 
Madam, ſaid ſhe, much diſcourſe concerning ſome 
remarkable paſſages in your life, the whole of 
which, they ſay, has very ſingular, and 
therefore have the curioſity to deſire to hear a par- 
ticular account of it from your /n mouth. I am 
afraid, returned I, your majeſty will find very 
_ aittle entertainment, from the low ſcenes in which 
J have been engaged; but I think myſelf great 
honoured by your condeſcending to hear me 


to you of myſelf, and will therefore immediately 


obey you. Here J related the moſt remarkable 
parts of my ſtory, only diſguiſing a little ſome part 
of Mr. de Climal's behaviour, and forbearing to 
mention Valville's infidelity, Her majeſty ſeemed 
extremely delighted with my narration, and as 
ſoon as I had done, made ſome very warm enco- 
miums on my virtue ; told me that there were few 
like me at court, and that ſhe would find out ſome 
uy to let me ſee that ſhe had a real efteem for me, 
an 
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then permitting me to kiſs her hand, gave me 


leave fo retire, Valville and the Counteſs I found. 


waiting full of expectation for my return, and after 


they had enquired what had paſſed, conducted me 
back to my uncle's. _ 4 N # ah 


WukXII writing a'now&or romance, 1 ſhould 
perhaps, Madam, according to cuſtom have left 


off at our marriage, ſince all the p ſcenes 


which ariſe from tender diſtreſs, are ſuppoſed there 


to have an end. The profeſſed enemies of that 
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| Date, indeed will tell you, that however deſirable 
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it may appear at a diſtance, a huſband and wife 
are the moſt flat and inſipid creatures when together 
of any in the univerſe, and in ſhort, that 
have nothing to expect but a dull round, a con- 
tinual repetition of all that is diſagreeable. But 
believe me, Madam, this is mere common: place 
declamation, and has not one word of truth in it: 

the happineſs of the marriage ſtate is more uniform, 
but it is nat on that account leſs exquiſite. It is 
not often ſo full of changes as the „ een but 
that may be becauſe our felicity ariſes nearer to 
perfection; and this is a good reaſon why I n- 
paſs ſwiftly over the incidents that have happened 
between that time and this. But ſo much for 


_ * digreffion, now F 


ſto 
Gon d dation was now put off for 2 day or | 
two longer, but as nothing material happened in 
this interval, I ſhall paſs itover till we came to our 
villa- near Paris, whither we were attended by 
ſeveral of our friends. There we kept open houſe 
for - ſeveral days. The morning after J arrived 
there, I made ſome excuſe as ſoon as we had break - 
faſted to retire from the company, that I might be 
at leifure to indulge a crowd of reflections which | 
forced themſelves upon my mind. I am now, | 
faid I, (as ſoon as I was alone) happy in the poſ- 
ſeffion of my utmoſt wiſhes ;, but the continuance - 
of theſe bleſſings in a great meaſure depends upon 
| myſelf; for that ſweet harmony of ſentiment, - 
| that union of ſoul, and all thoſe dear tender ſen- 
ſations, which unite me to my huſband, muſt ever 
render us worthy of each other: but will no-gloom 
ever overſpread our minds; no clouds obſcure our 
joys ? Ah l what muſt I do to preſerve his affection, 
N and keep alive that tender friendſhip which is the 
þ | F Buy Fane: * 
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a ſlender tye, and can charm only for a moment; 


n—— What then muſt be done be muſt 


ever think me his friend, and that I am moſt ſin- 
cerely : friendſhip- is the moſt laſting bond, and 
ſurely it is the N that can render our union 
indiſſoluble. While I was thus employed in en- 
deavouring to fix upon ſome principles, that might 
enable me to behave in ſuch a manner, as to render 
myſelf ever agreeable, Mrs. Dorſin came to me and 
deſired that I would freely tell her, what employed 
my thoughts. I did ſo without ſeruple z when 
taking a chair and ſeating herſelf by me, My dear, 
cried the, ſmiling, this concern is both the higheſt 
inſtance of your affection and prudence ; for no- 
thing can now be more worthy of your thoughts, 
or of greater conſequence to yourſelf and family. 
As all your happineſs depends on the tenderneſs of 
your huſband, to preſerve that is a care worthy of 
your higheſt ambition; for this you ſhould ſtill 
dreſs, and make yourſelf appear as lovely as poſ- 


married, than they lay aſide all attempts to pleaſe 
as if they would appear to all beſides gay and lovely, 


thought their. point was gained; and all attempts 

to appear in a graceful light to him were now un- 
neceſſary. This ſhocks his | 

it is no wonder, that ſhe who once appeared almoſt 


ſible, that he may ſtill admire you, and others ap- 
prove his choice. Some of our ladies are no ſooner 


at home ; if they dreſs it is not for their huſbands; 
to him alone diſagreeable. [They behave as if they 


natural delicacy; and | 


| divinely charming tothe admiring lover, ſinks in 


_ hiseſteem when ſhe thus degrades herſelf; for the 
tranſition is: too great to fall at once from an angel 
to a flattern. In the marriage ſtate there are a 


12 thouſand nameleſs decencies to be obſerved; theſe 


will even render your wit more pleaſing, give a 


grace to your ordinary behaviour, and mate be 


— 


* 
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moſt trivial actions appear lovely. Vou will, my 
dear, added ſhe, forgive my ſaying ſo much on 
this ſuhject, ſince it is a fault that we are apt to 

overlook. in ourſelves, tho? it be of the greateſt im- 
portance, and fince ſo very few take care to ob- 
ſerve this undeſcribable elegance of behaviour. _ _ 

Bur this, my dear, continued ſhe, is not all: 
as he has juſtly a very high opinion of your witand 
fine ſenſe, you ſhould take great care to preſerve 
that too; you muſt read in order to retain a fund 
of pleaſing and judicious ideas. This will make 
him ever conſider you as a dear and valuable com- 
panion; he will then hear your voice with tran- 
ſport, and always find a 1 in your com- 
pany: you will then have none of thoſe heavy ſtupid 
hours, in which life and ſeems at a ſtand; for 
while you don't want ſubjec̃ts to enliven every mo- 
ment, you can never experience that le of 
being, which ariſes from the dull converſation of 
two perſons whoſe minds are exhauſted, and who 
are obliged to be either filent or impertinent, ſor 


want of new ideas to entertain each other. Q ho  _ : 


happy will Valville find himſelf, when he ſees you 
always capable of filling up the ſerious as as 
the gay and ſprightly hours of life] What an in- 
exhauſtible pleaſure muſt he find in the converſa- 
tion of a wife whoſe. charms are ever new; whoſe 
wit is ever ſparkling ; whoſe delicacy and tender- 
neſs appear in her whole behaviour, and whoſe- 
mind and are both employed to preſerve his 
love and eſteem] he will feel a happineſs unknown 
to friendſhip itſelf ; a happineſs that will exiſt even 
beyond the charms-of youth and beauty. The joys - 
you thus inſpire, will reflect back upon yourſelf '. 
with a double brightneſs ; thus, my dear, the 
good ſenſe of each, with complaiſance and 3 2 


| | 


* 
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3 you mutually charming, mu twally 
e 3 1 

Hz Mrs. Dorſin ended, when I thanked ber 
for her advice, and told her chat I reſolved to follow r- 
it in every particular. And then we agreed to re- 


x Join the company. 


As we now became ſettled in our family, we 
choſe Mr. de Roſand our chaplain, which was an 
© office that he accepted of with the utmoſt pleaſure, 
But as Mr. de Valville thought it would be unge- 
nerous to lay a gentleman under any reſtraint, to 
whom I was under ſuch infinite obligations, he 


cChoſe inſtead of a falary, which might be taken 


away at pleaſure, and implied a kind of depen- 
dence, to ſettle upon him a pretty eftate, wh'ch 
would have maintained him in a very genteel man- 
| ner, had he been entirely at his own expence. 
W now went frequently to court, it being 
Amore to Paris, and about three months after 
marriage, Valville was made Count de G, 
which'was an honour conferred upon him, thro” 


© the intereſt of the Queen and the prime-miniſter ; 


for her Majeſty had conceived a fingular affection 


for me, from the time that I was introduced into 


her preſence ; and the miniſter had a very great 


" eſteem for us both. But this honour could make 


no addition to our happineſs ; which before this 
aroſe to as great a height as po ible, and was now 

— ſettled into that calm wed 5 peaceful as; 

which is the ſummit of all Baer felicity. 

cence, truth, a mutual forbearance, and a reci- BE 

procal deſire to pleaſe, made our time paſs on 

with an unruffled ſerenity. We bave had no 


| ſeparate deſires, no contending intereſts. Our 


friends are ſuch as reaſon approved, perſons of 2 
fine taſte, an excellent underſtanding, and perfect 


enemies to ſlander and defamation 3 the wes P 
; ut 
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but yet the moſt faſhionable of all vices ! My dear 
huſband's humanity, affability and tender ſenſe of 
his fellow-creatures, fill us with that joy and in- 
ward delight, which naturally accompanies the 
exerciſe of thoſe human and generous diſpoſitions, _ 
when exerted upon proper objects. What greater 
happineſs is. human nature capable' of ? what. more 
exalted pleaſures can fill the mind of man? , 
WHEN we had been married about a year, I 

was brought to bed of a fine boy; a happy pledge 
of our mutual»-love | Now new ſenſations aroſe 
in my mind, new pleaſures and new pains; for the 
wider the mind is expanded, the greater is ou. 
capacity for affliction and diſtreſs. - I have ſince 
this, had three girls and a boy; but tho“ I have 
been ſo eee none of them, yet there 
are a thouſand little tender cares and fears, as well 
as pleaſures, which a patent feels that are unknown 
to all the world beſides. | oh 

Al our little offspring have the ſame place in 


cur hearts; our earneſt endeavours are to inſpire 


them with an early love of virtue ; to repreſent it _ 
to them in its own amiable and attractive light; to 
give them betimes every wiſe and noble ſentiment, 
and to direct their unexperienced minds to a gene- 
rous love of their country. ; as 
Tuous, Madam, I have finiſhed the taſk you 
enjoined me, with all the freedom of a ſincere 
friend, I have laid open my heart before ou, 
and diſcovered all its foibles and imperfections, 

without the leaſt fear of injuring myſelf in your 

eſteem. Jam now heartily weary, and ſhall there» 
fore without ceremony conclude, and lay aſide my 
pen, . ; 
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